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THE  OLD  SPRING  ST.  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


This  church,  in  the  Eighth  Ward  of  New  York, 
stands  on  a  site  where  religious  services  have  been 
regularly  maintained  for  eighty-five  years.  The 
picture  here  given  affords  a  good  view  of  the  second 
edifice  built  by  this  congregation.  It  is  a  substantial 
and  comely  structure  whose  just  sixty  years  of  use 
has  in  no  way  rendered  it  unfit  for  further  service.  It 


was  never  in  better  repair  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  hence  the  fitness  of  the  commemoration  on  Sun¬ 
day  last,  when  the  pastor.  Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey, 
preached  a  most  interesting  sermon  largely  taken  up 
with  the  temporal  side  of  the  history  of  this  congre¬ 
gation.  The  building  which  preceded  the  present 
one  on  this  site  was  a  comfortable  wooden  structure. 


and  stood  for  about  twenty-five  years.  It  was  the 
scene,  for  a  time,  of  the  labors  of  two  very  eloquent 
men  now  long  since  gone  to  their  reward — the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hanson  Cox  and  the  Rev.  Henry  G.  Ludlow. 
Their’s  were  stirring  days  in  both  the  religious  and 
the  political  world.  And  the  present  structure  may 
be  said  to  have  been  hastened  in  its  building  by  the 
damage  which  certain  of  the  baser  sort  visited  upon 
its  predecessor.  Pastor  Halsey  thus  described,  on 
another  occasion,  what  occurred  to  the  former  church 
on  this  site: 

“In  the  year  1834  the  church  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  an  angry  mob.  This  was 
the  year  memorable  in  New  York’s  history  as  the  year 
of  riots.  The  municipal  election  held  in  April  of  this 
year  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  broils  and  fights.  Some 
three  months  afterwards  occurred  the  great  abolition 
riot.  Dr.  Cox,  the  former  pastor  of  the  church,  and 
Dr.  Ludlow,  were  both  bitter  abolitionists,  and  they 
feared  not  to  express  their  views  from  the  pulpit. 
The  attitude  of  Spring  Street  Church  on  the  slavery 
question  was  well  known.  On  the  night  of  July  i  (, 
the  meetings  of  the  Abolitionists  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  city  were  broken  up,  and  a  mob  of  men  sacked 
the  dwellings  of  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan  in  Rose 
Street.  The  cry  was  then  made  “  Let  us  destroy  the 
Presbyterian  Churches.”  The  vast  crowd  crossed 
the  city  and  hurried  towards  Spring  Street,  attacking 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Cox  on  the  way.  By  ten  o’clock 
that  night  the  streets  were  filled  with  an  angry  negro- 
hating  mob  vowing  vengeance  against  the  church  and 
the  pastor.  Spring  Street  from  Varick  to  McDougal 
was  a  barricade  of  carts,  barrels  and  ladders  chained 
together.  ‘  Stones,  brickbats,  and  missiles  of  various 
kinds  were  flying  from  all  quarters  ;  ’  some  of  the 
more  adventurous  spirits  tore  off  the  church  doors, 
flung  pews  into  the  street  and  broke  the  windows, 
while  prominent  politicians  stood  by  urging  the 
crowd  to  go  on  with  their  work  of  destruction.  For¬ 
tunately  news  of  the  disturbance  had  reached  the 
ears  of  Mayor  Lawrence,  who  called  out  the  National 
Guard,  and  under  the  admirable  leadership  of  Colonel 
Stevenson  the  mob  was  dispersed  without  the  troops 
tiring  a  shot.” 
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SOHKKMEBHeBN’8  TEACHEBS’  AOENOV. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

Established  1865. 

8  East  Utb  Strbbt.  Naw  Yobk. 

Nkw  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  CoDege-Preparatory.  Special  advantages  In 
Art  and  Music.  Certificate  acmits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 
One  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York. 
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GENERAL  WASHINGTON 

and  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  By 
Woodrow  Wilson. 
Illustrated  by  Howard  Pvlk. 


GOOD  STORIES 


LANGDON  TWO  MORMONS  FROM 

ELWVN  MUDDLETY 

M  ITCH  ELL  The  opening  chapters  of  a  novelette. 
- Illustrated  by  Giluert  GAt/L. 

THE 

'*'•  DOWAGER’S  COMPANION 

_ ivOHKia  A  story  of  English  tashiunable  life. 


New  York,  Pelham  Hainor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  Moral,  Physical  and  Social  Culture. 

Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Young  I.a(lles.  48th  year.  College  preparation.  SAMUEL 
WELLS  BUCK,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

UOUGHTON  SEMINARY  offer*  to  young  women  care 
“  comfort  and  culture.  College  preparatory.  36tb  year. 

Address  A.  Q.  BENEDICT,  A.M. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

•61st  year.  Prepar**  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Government, 
Academies,  and  Business.  C.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Rlverview  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbke.  A.M.,  Prin.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Daheim  preparatoby  institute, 

RnV^  (IIRI  ^  German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
Uw  1  d,  UlUUd.and  Grammar  Grades.  College  prepara 
Ion.  Cadet  Corps.  842  Lexington  Ave.  bet.  Siltb  &  40th  StaN.Y 
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A  piquant  description  of 
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By  President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  of  the 
Western  Reserve  University. 
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THE  CABINET  ORGAN 

A  short  story  of  the  Middle  West.  K’ 

Illustrated  by  Clifford  Carleton. 

THE  LOVE-LETTERS  OF  & 

SUPERFINE  GOLD 

A  Chinese  romance. 

Illustrated  I'y  C.  1>.  Weldon. 

A  FOOL  TO  FAME 

A  humorous  sttiry  of  American  artist  life  /> 
aliroad. 

Pictures  by  John  W.  Alexander. 

Conclusion  of  jj, 

A  REBELLIOUS  HEROINE 

A  humorous  romance. 

Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley. 
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New  York,  Albany.  155  Washington  Ave. 

ALBANY  FKMALE  ACADEMY. 

Fonnded  H14.  Certificate  enters  at  Wellesley  College.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthful  Water  boiled  and  filtered.  Steam  heat.  Nam- 
hers  limited  In  home.  Unsectarian.  Studio  and  laboratory  of 
■  the  best.  Modem  languages  by  natives. 

Lucy  a.  Plympton,  PrinclpaL 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

A  High-Class  College  for  Women, 

with  a  successful  history  of  40  years.  Courses  of  study  the 
same  as  In  any  other  colleees  of  first  rank.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music  aud  Art.  Heated  by  steam  Electric  lights  and 
elevator.  Send  for  t'atalogue.  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Acting  President,  Elmira,  New  York. 


GOLDEN  HILL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
Kingston-on-H  udson, 

NEW  YORK. 


New  York,  Ithaca. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Boys’  flitting  school  for  Cornell  University.  Summer  term  be¬ 
gins  July  6th  ends  Sept.  14th.  send  for  prospectus . 

C.  A.  Stiles,  B.  S.,  Pres.  G.  V.  Fowler,  A.  B.,  Sec.-Trea8. 


MRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S 

Boarding  -and  Day  School  for  Girls,  15  West  86th  Street 
New  York  City.  Thorough  English  from  Kindergarten 
tbrongh  College  Preparatory.  Miss  Catherine  Aiken's  .Method 
of  Concentrate  Attention  In  Mind  Training  a  special  feature; 
also  conversational  French  and  German.  Home  amt  Chaper- 
onage  for  special  stndents. 


NKW’  JERSEY. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Bust* 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852,  by  the  West  Jersey  Pteshy- 
ery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty.  Is  beautifully  situated 
with  arge  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna 
am,  steam  beating,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful 
nd  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  suen  surronndings  re 
eived.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 
PUtEHCS  \V.  LION,  A.M..  Principal. 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Would  you  like  to  team  about  an  iJeal  place  to  educate  yonr 

Kao^risit  Bordentown  Female  College, 

or  write  Rev.  J.  W.  Blalsdell,  Pres't. 

F.  T.  Shultz,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


Blaikrtown,  New  Jersey. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy. 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  Both  Sexes.  49th  year.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  any  college  and  for  business.  Mnsic.  New  fire-proof 
building  for  ladies.  Religions  control.  Low  rates.  Send  for 
catalogue.  W.  S.  Eveksole,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


THE  DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

A  school  for  boys  backward  In  studies.  Individual  care. 
Only  four  boarding  pupils.  Address 

E.  D.  montanye,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Oxford,  Ohio.  a  CoUegt  and  Seminary  for  Women. 

THE  WESTERN 

President. 

Forty-second  year  opens  September  9,  1896.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  for  thorough  brislian  culture  Terms.  $250  per  year. 


ILLINOIS. 

BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE,  Ka^^S’/oi 

highest  order  for  girls.  Location  excellent.  Nnmbei  limited. 
Cmlege  Preparatory,  Seminary.  Music,  and  otlier  conrsea 
Send  for  catalo^e  to  Mrs.  A*  BKOOKS,  Principal* 


MOULTON’S  LITERARY  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Deals  with  the  Bible  as  literature,  without  reference  to  theolo(?lcal  or  distinctively  rellKtous  matters,  or  to  historical  analysis. 

W.  Henry  Qhbkn,  D.D.^  PrincftonTheoU>^fi(al  Semituiry:  The  treatment  is  admirable,  and  shows  the  hand  of  a  master 
throughout. 

Cloth.  545  pages.  Large  12mo.  $2.00.  For  mle  by  all  bnoksrUerH,  or  Sfnt  by  mail,  poHiimbly  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 


PENNSY  LVANIA. 


lYILSON  COLLEGE 

.HAFOlcal,  Scientlflc  and  Si>eclal  Coarses.  Music  aac 
4jrt.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpils  foi 
mtrance  by  oertifleate.  Address.  ChamberaWrg,  Pa. 


OGOHTz  SCHOOL 

In  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from 
New  York.  For  circular  apply  to  Principals,  Frances  E.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Sylvia  j.  Eastman,  Ogontz  Si-hool  P.  O.,  Pa. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD  ftld  Year  Opens  Oct.  7,  1896 

THEOLOGICAL 

Unexcelled  Advantages  SEMINARY, 


for  College  Graduate-*. 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Pennsylvania.  Pittsburgh,  East  End. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  16.  Location  unexcel’ed.  Pleasant 
home  11. e  Thorough  classical  ai  d  literary  conrses.  Music 
and  Art  Departments.  Ml.ss  H.  J.  UeVohe,  Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ri'lHE  NEW  PROFESSION  In  Sunday-school,  Missionary 
1  and  Physical  work  demands  men  and  women  as  leaders. 
The  School  for  Chrlsttsii  Worker-,  Springfield.  Mass.,  by  Its 
thorough  courses  and  eleven  Instructors — specialists  In  their 
departn'ents— has  the  equipment  to  nn-ei  the  need.  Fifty 
leailers  shonUi  enter  Sept.  2nd.  The  demand  for  graduates  is 
mani/ fimes  the  supply.  Send  for  catalog  and  chart  outlining 
the  organization  of  the  Sunday  school  as  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution,  and  thus  demanding  specialists  tor  Its  full  develop¬ 
ment.  J.  L.  DIXON,  .Sec. 


LASELL  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN,  ArHUK.NDALE.  Mass,  (ten 
miles  from  Bostrn).  Host  *u  st.iiidaids  of  sclndarship 
aud  conduct  of  life,  with  advantages  of  healtbtul  and 
beauiiful  suburban  re-iden"e.  t  e  tiest  Musical  aud  Lit¬ 
er  ry  entertainments  In  Boston  and  conven  ent  access 
to  places  of  historic  interest.  Bowing  and  skating  on 
Charles  River :  Out  door  games;  G>  innasium  and  swim¬ 
ming  tank  under  careful  hygienic  sopervision.  Le<  tares 
on  topi  s  adaptetl  to  the  ideal  admini-lration  of  Home, 
illustrated  Ca  alogue  free. 

Address  C.  C.  Bkaouo.n.  Principal. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  SCHOOL  aratlon  for  any  college. 

Certificate  privilege.  Excellent  home.  Bend  for  circular. 

ARTHCR  j.  CLorou,  A.M.,  Brlnclpal,  BittsHsld,  Mass. 

There  are  but  few  good  musical  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  largest,  iiest,  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  America  is  tlie 

New  En^'land 
Conservatory  of  Music^ 

Oratory  and  Languages 

at  Boston,  Mass.  Comprehensive  in  plan, 
moderate  in  price,  thorough  in  practice,  and 
famous  f  )r  results. 

Ctir,  Fa'Hen.  ^fusi<^al  Director.  Frank 
U\  Hale,  Gen.  Mtfr.  Send  for  Prospectus. 


CALIFORNIA. 


California,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca  emy. 

Accredited  bj  the  University  of  California. 

Regular  Army  Officer  detailed  by  U.  S.  Oov’t.  In  charge  o) 
Military  department.  Classical.  Literary  and  Scientific 
courses.  Arthur  Crosby,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Opens  first  Tuesday  n  October. 
Mrs.  William  D.  black.  Patroness. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 


Conn.,  Brookfield  (’en*er,  Fairfield  County. 

THE  CURTIS  SCHOOL  Ff)K  BOYS, 

2-2d  Year.  $.500.  Hume  life.  Single  rooms.  Ventilation ; 
drainage.  Thorough  work  In  studies:  firm  discipline.  Those 
things  that  form  high  personal  character  of  most  worth  here. 
A  book  tells  of  our  life.  Fuedekick  S.  Curtis. 


ROANOKE 

Courses  for  Degrees,  with  Electives.  Large  Library.  Work- 
ifig  Laborat  ry  Beautiful,  healthfnl  mountain  loearlon, 
Goo<l  nior  ils.  Very  mmlerate  erpt  neen.  Catalogue,  with  views, 
free.  Address  Julius  D.  Dkeueu.  President. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washinoton,  D.  C 

HOW«.RD  UNIVERSITY  Mertical,  Dtritaland  Phar¬ 
maceutical  UepirtineniH  win  open  the  winter  -esslon  October 
Ift.  This  school  is  for  botn  sexes  Tuiiion,  $i»0  per  term.  For 
circular,  address  V.  B.  Pritvis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  1118  13th  St 


The  Fletcher  Prize  of  $500.00. 

The  trustees  cf  Dartmouth  College  <  ffer  the  above 
prize,  Hcoording  t->  the  ill  of  tin- Hon  Richard  Fletcher, 
for  the  Ije-t  essay  i-alcul.ited  to  connteia  t  the  present 
te  deuc)  to  a  “  Fatal  Conformitv  to  the  World.” 

Subject  for  1896:  “ShouM  any  restricti 'Us,  legal  or 
moral,  be  placed  upon  the  a  cn  uulatioii  of  wealth?” 

No  estav  to  be  less  than  £00  pages  or  more  than  2.t0 
page  -  of  ’^TO  words  each.  Cop*  to  be  t)  pe- written  and  to 
be  in  baud  on  D-  cemla-r  30, 1896 

Circular  containing  further  particulars  forwarded  if 
desired. 

WILLIAM  J.  TUCKER, 

President  of  Darimouth  College- 
Hanov'er.  N.  H.,  June  1, 1866. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  ir  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nsituments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music.  Or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  nr 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

The  nornination  last  Thursday  of  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  McKinley  as  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  by  a  vote  of  810  l-‘2  to  110  1-2, 
was  received  in  England  as  a  “victory  of  the 
commonplace.”  Great  Britain  does  not  like 
protection— in  the  United  States,  and  on  that 
account  would,  no  doubt,  have  preferred  some 
other  candidate.  But  the  unequivocal  stand 
for  gold  taken  in  the  Republican  platform  was 
received  there  with  universal  satisfaction,  all 
classes  of  American  securities  takingan  upward 
tendency.  In  view  of  this  nomination,  with 
the  assumption  that  the  election  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  the  St.  James  Gazette  advises 
Lord  Salisbury  to  lose  no  time  in  arranging  a 
permanent  treaty  of  arbitration. 


There  appears  to  be  every  evidence  that 
Lord  Salisbury  is  of  the  same  mind.  On 
Thursday  last,  receiving  a  deputation  of  the 
International  League,  which  brought  him  a 
memorial  signed  by  5,357  officers  of  trade  and 


friendly  societies  favoring  an  arbitration 
treaty  between  these  two  countries.  Lord 
Salisbury  expressed  his  cordial  sympathy  and 
announced  that  matters  were  now  presenting 
a  more  hopeful  aspect  than  before.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  the  highest  desire  on  both 
sides  that  every  important  issue  between  the 
two  countries  should  be  subject  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  There  can  be  no  question  that  on  this 
side  of  the  water  an  arbitration  treaty  is  ear 
nestly  desired  by  the  thoughtful  people  of 
every  party.  The  recent  General  Assembly 
without  doubt  expressed  in  its  arbitration 
resolution  the  feelings  of  all  who  look  upon 
he  question  of  international  relations  from 
the  point  of  view  either  of  religion  or  of 
economics  It  is  too  late  in  the  world’s  his 
tory  for  nations  as  intelligent,  prosperous,  and 
religious  as  these  two  nations  are,  to  think  of 
settling  questions  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 

President  Krueger,  having  pardoned  the 
men  who  basely  conspired  to  overthrow  his 
government,  has  forwarded  to  London  an  im 
perative  demand  that  the  persons  guilty  of 
breaking  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
bis  government  shall  be  tried  at  home  Per 
haps  this  demand,  which  was  rather  per¬ 
emptory  and  greatly  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
Tory  newspapers,  has,  after  ell,  had  some 
effect,  for  a  true  bill  has  since  been  found 
against  Dr.  Jameson.  But  Dr.  Jameson  is 
not  the  only  sinner  in  this  matter.  It  is  ex¬ 
pressly  asked  that  Messrs.  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
Alfred  Beit,  directors  of  the  British  South  Af¬ 
rica  Company,  shall  be  brought  to  trial  without 
delay.  Farther,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  Transvaal  requests  that  the  Company  be 
deprived  of  all  control  of  the  territory,  and 
that  the  British  Government  at  once  resume 
control  of  the  district,  with  the  responsibility 
which  belongs  to  such  control.  The  amnesty 
offered  by  President  Krueger,  to  all  who  will 
take  oath  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Transvaal,  has  been  re¬ 
fused  by  Mr.  Rhodes. 

The  Matabele  rising  promises  to  be  more 
serious  than  was  at  first  supposed  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  the  first  outbreak  Piesi- 
dent  Krueger  offered  help  to  the  colonists  in 
Mashonaland,  but  bis  offer  was  declined  by 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  the  Governor  at  the 
Cape  The  troops  at  the  Cape  and  Natal  were 
ordered  up  into  the  disturbed  district,  and 
were  replaced  by  a  thousand  fresh  troops  from 
Great  Britain,  but  the  prospects  are  now  so 
discouraging  that  these  new  troops  have  been 
hurried  forward,  and  a  long  struggle  is  antici¬ 
pated.  The  latest  advices  are  that  the  whole 
of  Mashonaland  is  in  insurrection,  the  Mata- 
beles  murdering  settlers  right  and  left,  and 
the  territory  of  Rhodesia  held  by  the  British 
only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  forts 
The  abolition  of  the  South  Africa  Company’s 
charter  would  appear  to  be  inevitable. 


The  fundamental  principle  of  “the  new 
philanthropy”  is  to  work  for  permanent  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  temporary  re¬ 
lief,  say  they  who  wisely  administer  chsrity, 
the  object  to  be  sought  is  to  put  the  recipient 
of  charity  beyond  the  need  of  future  relief- 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  is  based  the 
Rescue  Fund  of  the  Armenian  Relief  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Bishops  Satterlee  and  Potter, 
Governor  Morton  and  Dr.  D  J.  Burrell  are 
officers.  The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
carried  on  with  marvellous  wisdom  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  We  are  told  that  agen  ies  have  been 
established  by  Miss  Barton  in  nearly  every 
province,  some  of  which  contain  as  many  as 
8U0  villages.  The  women  are  bard  at  work 
making  garments  for  distribution,  while  the 
men  are  building  houses  and  sheds  for  their 
families  and  cattle  The  distribution  of  seeds 
has  started  many  of  the  men  farming,  while 
large  numbers  of  mechanics  have  also  been 
put  to  work.  Thousands  of  tools  for  farmers 
and  mechanics  have  been  distributed.  Con¬ 
tagious  diseases  are  being  overcome,  although 
a  strong  force  of  physicians  must  be  kept  in 
the  field  for  emergencies.  There  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  by  the  villagers  for  oxen,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  the  Red  Cross  will  allow  to  each 
village  two  yokes.  This  will  take  from  12,000 
to  15,000  oxen.  Miss  Barton  reports  that 
everything  is  going  on  smoothly,  and  that 
much  good  has  been  accomplished,  but  that 
there  aie  many  months  of  hard  work  yet  be¬ 
fore  the  members  of  the  Society  ere  they  can 
begin  to  think  of  returning  to  their  homes. 


While  admiring  the  beneficent  effects  of  this 
admirable  work,  and  not  questioning  that  it 
was  imperatively  needed,  the  Relief  Assor  ia 
tion  say  that  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  what 
ought  to  be  done.  “It  is  useUss  ”  says  an 
agent  of  the  Association,  “to  give  temporary 
relief  unless  something  is  done  fur  the  perma¬ 
nent  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Armenian  people.  We  cannot  go  on  feeding 
the  Armenians.  From  a  business  point  of 
view,  the  thing  is  impossible  We  must  either 
work  in  a  rational  manner  to  improve  their 
condition  permanently,  or  abandon  them  to 
the  awful  fate  that  awaits  them  ”  To  enable 
the  Armenians  to  go  on  with  their  farming  is 
simply  to  invite  new  outrages  when  the  crops 
are  ready  to  be  gathered  in.  Short  of  a  change 
of  heart  in  the  Turkish  government  and  a  re¬ 
versal  of  Turkish  policy,  there  is  only  one 
peaceable  solution  to  the  Armenian  question. 
That  solution  is  emigration.  If  the  Armeni¬ 
ans  cannot  be  protected  in  their  own  homes 
in  Turkey,  they  must  be  helped  to  find  other 
homes,  where  government  is  not  organized 
brigandage,  and  where  a  Christian  is  allowed 
to  live  in  safety  This  is  the  position  of  this 
Relief  Association.  To  accomplish  this  end 
it  is  asked  that  England  and  America  join 
issues  and  work  heartily  and  sincerely  together. 
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We  do  not  expect  the  most  exalted  wisdom 
from  college  boys,  nor  is  sympathy,  the  power 
of  putting  oneself  in  the  place  of  another,  an 
attribute  of  youth.  Nevertheless,  the  ivy 
from  the  grave  of  Oeneral  Robert  E.  Lee 
which  the  Tale  seniors  planted  on  Monday, 
their  class  day,  witnesses  to  a  lack  of  some¬ 
thing  that  goes  deeper  than  ignorance  and 
want  of  sympathy.  The  moral  judgments 
must  be  singularly  crude  and  jejune  which 
permit  young  men  who  have  for  the  most  part 
attained  their  majority,  to  find  anything  noble 
in  paying  this  sort  of  honor  to  a  man  who, 
whatever  his  personal  goodness  and  profes 
sional  eminence — all  the  more,  indeed,  because 
of  them — was  an  enemy  of  their  country.  The 
act  was  all  the  more  an  affront  to  patriotism, 
an  affront  to  the  nation,  because  the  very 
compatriots  of  Oeneral  Lee,  the  men  of  that 
South  which  he  endeavored  to  wrest  from  the 
Union,  the  men  who  best  loved  him  and  most 
ardently  revere  his  memory,  are  now  able  to 
see  that  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
have  befallen  the  South  would  have  been 
the  success  of  the  secession  cause. 


Dr.  Twichell’s  protest  against  the  planting 
of  this  ivy  was  well  spoken.  Dedicating  the 
statue  of  President  Woolsey,  he  spoke  of  that 
great  man’s  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  of 
the  horror  with  which  he  would  have  con¬ 
templated  the  planting  of  an  ivy  from  Oen¬ 
eral  Lee’s  grave.  That  the  name  of  a  man 
who,  though  good,  was  "loyal  to  an  infamous 
cause,”  should  be  linked  with  Yale  on  the 
very  day  chosen  for  honoring  the  memory  of 
that  illustrious  "scholar,  teacher,  thinker, 
ruler,  citizen,  benefactor,”  President  Woolsey, 
makes  the  act  ail  the  more  inappropriate.  It 
can  be  considered  only  as  an  act  of  childish  and 
unreasoning  enthusiasm  ;  but  graduates  of  Yale 
should  be  neither  childish  nor  unreasoning  in 
their  enthusiasms. 


IN  CHRIST. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  I,.  Cuyler. 

This  is  a  remarkable  expression ;  and  the 
most  remarkable  Christian  who  ever  lived 
was  very  fond  of  using  it.  Let  us  see  what 
rich  blessings  will  come  to  any  of  us  if  we  are 
actually  in  Christ.  The  first  one  is  that  we 
are  delivered  from  the  curse  which  sin  entails ; 
for  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Don’t  let  us  imagine  that 
a  follower  of  Christ  never  does  anything  that 
ought  to  be  condemned  either  by  himself  or 
by  his  neighbors.  Paul  meant  that  the  sen 
tence  of  spiritual  and  endless  death  is  removed 
from  every  one  who  accepts  Jesus  as  an  aton¬ 
ing  Saviour,  and  His  Commandments  as  the 
rule  of  life.  He  is  no  longer  under  the  law  to 
he  punished,  but  is  a  forgiven  man.  "All 
bridges  break  down,”  said  Bunson,  "but  this 
one” ;  and  this  carries  us  over  from  where 
the  lightning  strikes  to  where  the  sunshine 
sweetly  falls. 

(2)  As  long  as  we  were  out  of  Christ  we 
were  dead ;  but  the  great  Apostle  addressed 
bis  brethren  at  Rome  as  alive  unto  Ood  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Not  that  we  live  of  ourselves, 
but  Christ  livetb  in  us.  If  the  owner  of  an 
orchard  inserts  the  graft  of  a  Spitzenberg  into 
an  apple  tree,  that  graft  might  say  that  the 
whole  tree  liveth  in  me,  because  the  trunk 
itself  and  the  roots  furnish  me  the  sustaining 
sap.  The  reason  why  so  many  church  mem 
bers  are  such  poor,  stunted,  barren  creatures, 
is  that  they  are  out  of  vital  connection  with 
Christ.  To  be  tied  on  to  the  church  is  one 
thing ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  grafted 
into  Jesus,  and  to  draw  His  divine  force  into 
the  soul.  "If  a  man  abide  not  in  Me,  he  is 
cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  is  withered.  ” 

(3)  This  life  thus  imparted  is  a  new  crea¬ 
tion.  The  dwelling  in  which  I  reside  was 


built  out  of  materials  at  the  architect's  bands ; 
but  the  Almighty  makes  materials  out  of 
nothing.  "If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  be  is  a 
new  creature.”  The  divine  Spirit  has  made 
him  over  again,  so  that  the  old  things  have 
passed  away  and  all  things  have  become  new. 
This  word  "new”  signifies  what  is  fresh  and 
unworn,  like  a  bright  garment  from  its 
maker’s  hands.  How  important  to  keep  the 
new  garment  clean  and  unspotted  by  the 
world  I  A  Christian  is  "created  unto  good 
icorks” ;  and  that  religion  is  a  solemn  sham 
that  does  not  sweeten  the  home  life  and 
speak  the  truth  and  lend  a  hand  to  the  over- 
burthened,  and  pay  one  hundred  cents  to  the 
dollar. 

(4)  Peace  is  the  fourth  blessing  in  the  be¬ 
liever’s  jewel  casket.  The  peace  of  Ood  which 
passeth  all  understanding  shall  guard  our 
hearts  and  thoughts  in  Christ  Jesus.  Jesus 
enters  the  soul  that  receives  Him,  saying, 
"My  peace  give  I  unto  you” ;  and  Bespeaks 
this  to  every  faculty  and  affection.  Thence¬ 
forth  the  soul’s  desire  is  to  desire  nothing,  its 
will  is  to  wish  nothing,  its  love  is  to  love 
nothing,  and  its  anxiety  is  to  care  for  nothing 
outside  of  Christ.  That  is  the  ideal  of  the 
thoroughly  renewed  Christian,  and  whoever 
comes  up  nearest  to  it  has  the  most  serene 
and  calmly-poised  life.  It  is  not  peace  with 
sin  or  peace  in  sin,  but  peace  of  conscience, 
and  the  quiet  willingness  to  let  Ood  have  His 
own  way.  This  is  Christ’s  cure  for  worries. 

(5)  The  next  blessing  is  fullness  of  spiritual 
supply.  The  Apostle  tells  bis  Colossian  breth¬ 
ren,  "Ye  are  complete  in  Him.”  This  does  not 
signify  an  entirely  finished  up  Christian,  with 
nothing  to  learn,  and  no  more  graces  to  strive 
after.  It  means  completeness  of  provision  for 
all  our  soul’s  necessities.  Dean  Alford  got 
the  idea  exactly  when  be  translated  this 
verse,  "Ye  are  filled  full  in  Christ.”  It  is 
only  while  we  continue  in  Him  that  we  are 
kept  full ;  we  cannot  carry  our  empty  buckets 
to  Him  on  Sunday,  and  then  go  off  into 
money  graspings  and  worldly  follies  through 
the  week.  As  long  as  the  soul  hungers  for 
grace  and  thirsts  for  holiness,  the  supply  is 
inexhaustible. 

(6)  As  we  look  over  these  precious  bless¬ 
ings.  we,  too,  may  shout,  "Thanks  be  unto 
God  who  causetb  us  to  triumph  in  Christ!” 
Our  battle  cry  is,  "I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ” ;  and  our  eye  is  on  the  Captain  of 
OUT  salvation.  Every  vanquished  temptation, 
every  good  deed  wrought,  every  stroke  struck 
for  the  right,  every  crushing-out  of  self  and 
sinful  appetites,  and  every  cross  carried 
bravely,  is  a  new  laurel  in  our  glorious  Lead¬ 
er’s  crown.  Every  defeat  I  suffer  is  my  de 
feat ;  every  spiritual  victory  I  win  belongs  to 
my  conquering  Saviour.  To  be  in  Christ  is, 
after  all,  the  only  solid  assurance  that  I  shall 
yet  find  a  place  in  the  mansions  of  glory. 

The  Twenty  sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  shows  something  like  $14,000  ex 
pended  in  work  on  the  field,  and  a  balance  of 
$800.  No  deficit  The  reports  from  the  field 
appear  to  be,  in  general,  most  hopeful,  es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  schools,  work  among 
women,  and  medical  work.  In  China,  es¬ 
pecially,  the  service  of  women  physi  dans  has 
been  very  effective  In  Jhansi,  India,  the 
school  for  high  caste  girls  is  especially  flour¬ 
ishing.  In  Japan  the  Bible  Institute  is  most 
important.  In  Persia,  where  the  loss  of  Dr. 
Shedd  and  Mrs.  Cochrane  is  deeply  felt,  the 
work  is  very  hopeful,  and  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  grade  of  scholarship  has  been 
raised  in  Fiske  Seminary.  The  work  in  South 
America  has  many  hopeful  features.  In  Mex¬ 
ico  $154.67  has  been  contributed  "to  pay  off  the 
debt  of  the  Boards.” 


THE  OLD  SPRING-STREET  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  this  church  was  duly  commemorated 
on  May  9,  10,  and  11,  1886,  the  aervices  being 
participated  in  by  all  the  former  pastors  then 
living,  and  the  present  pastor  (the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Halsey)  preaching  an  Historical  Sermon  of 
great  interest  and  significance,  the  remarka¬ 
ble  spiritual  history  of  the  church  being  kept 
in  the  foreground  throughout.  This  church 
was  formally  organized  May  5,  1811,  but  its 
spiritual  genesis  dates  back  to  1807,  when 
Samuel  Osgood,  Henry  Rutgers,  J.  R.  B. 
Rutgers,  and  John  Mills  bought  four  lots  from 
Trinity  Corporation,  being  a  portion  of  a  tract 
known  as  the  church  farm.  And  even  earlier 
than  this  date  Mr.  John  Mills,  in  company 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Morris,  established  a 
prayer-meeting  on  Spring  Street,  near  Thomp¬ 
son,  desirous,  as  they  said,  "that  the  people 
of  the  village  might  have  some  religious 
privileges  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  city.  ” 
All  the  above  named  were  young  men  of  the 
Wall-street  Presbyterian  Church,  Spring-street 
thus  springing  directly  from  the  parent  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  the  city.  But  the  names 
of  John  Morris  and  John  Mills,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  pioneered  the  movement,  are  to 
be  held  in  "everlasting  remembrance.” 

Immediately  on  the  organization  of  the 
church,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Miller,  D.  D. ,  then  collegiate  pastor 
with  Dr.  Rogers  of  the  Wall-street  Church. 
This  arrangement  was  but  temporary,  and  on 
July  31,  1811,  the  Rev.  Matthew  LaRue  Per- 
rine,  D.  D. ,  was  called  from  South  Hanover,  N. 
J.  He  proved  a  good  preacher,  but  no  man  of 
affairs,  such  as  the  new  enterprise  needed. 
This  first  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  July 
26,  1820.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Hanson  Cox,  who  was  called  from  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  on  October  31st  of  the  same  year,  and 
installed  on  the  following  Christmas  Day. 
Dr.  Cox’s  ministry  was  highly  popular  and 
prosperous  for  the  next  four  years,  but  then 
the  overshadowing  question  began  to  be  agi¬ 
tated  of  the  removal  of  the  congregation, 
which  was  effected  on  July  20,  1825,  when 
Dr.  Cox,  with  a  large  part  of  his  people, 
began  services  in  the  new  church  erected 
in  Laight  Street,  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
St.  John’s  Park.  Not  all  the  Spring  street 
people  had  agreed  to  this  down  town  move¬ 
ment,  and  this  remnant  of  a  strong  congrega¬ 
tion  interested  some  good  men  in  their  inter¬ 
est,  and  when,  in  due  time,  the  church  was 
offered  for  sale,  it  was  purchased  in  their  in¬ 
terest  by  Mr.  George  Phillips  Shipman,  a 
member  of  the  Brick  Church,  who  avowed 
his  desire  to  establish  a  "free  church  for  the 
people.”  ’’’he  Revs.  Pillsbury  and  Williston 
followed  in  the  Spring  street  pulpit,  the  for¬ 
mer  for  a  year,  and  the  latter  supplying  for  a 
few  months.  Then  came  the  Rev.  Henry  G. 
Ludlow,  who,  after  two  years,  consented  to- 
be  installed,  December  25,  1828.  His  wonder¬ 
fully  fruitful  ministry  continued  until  April  6, 
1837,  and  the  congregation  meantime  quite 
recovered,  at  least  as  to  numbers,  the  great 
removal  headed  by  Dr.  Cox.  The  spiritual 
house  was  rebuilded  under  him,  and  also  the 
material  edifice.  It  was  felt  that  the  latter, 
although  a  fair  and  roomy  structure  at  the 
time  of  i’s  erection  in  1811,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$10,000,  was  now  inadequate.  The  people 
having  raised  $10,000,  resolved  to  build  on 
the  same  site,  and  the  work  being  pushed 
forward  vigorously,  the  new  building  was 
opened  for  divine  worship  just  sixty  years 
ago— on  the  19th  of  June,  1836.  It  was  this 
great  event  in  Spring-street  history  that  was 
commemorated  on  Sunday  last  by  special 
services  throughout  the  day,  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey,  preaching  an  histori- 
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cal  sernnon,  giving  all  particulais  of  interest  so 
far  as  they  can  now  be  recovered  touching  the 
two  buildings.  He  has  been  especially  solici¬ 
tous  for  “the  truth  of  history”  and  a  right 
division  of  ‘'credit  to  whom  credit  is  due”  in 
his  researches,  and  bis  discourse  embalms 
many  a  name  worthy  of  “everlasting  remom 
brance”  in  our  Presbyterian  annals. 

The  Spring  street  Church,  while  ever  a 
most  fruitful  vine,  and  second  to  no  other  or¬ 
ganization  in  its  moral  influence  upon  a  large 
and  desirable  section  of  the  city,  was  never 
a  wealthy  church  after  the  event  of  1825,  and 
for  many  long  years,  first  under  Dr.  Ludlow, 
and  then  under  the  ministry  of  his  very  able 
successor,  Dr.  Wm.  Patton,  which  continued 
from  October  11,  1837  to  October  29,  1847,  the 
pecuniary  struggle  was  an  unceasing  one. 
The  mortgage  entaiied  by  the  saie  of  the 
church  and  the  erection  of  the  new  edifice, 
was  reduced  to  §14,000  under  Dr.  Patton,  and 
he  offered  to  raise  §7,000  himself  if  the  church 
would  provide  for  the  rest,  but  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  do  so.  The  terrible  business  depression 
during  and  following  1837  had  not  yet  lifted. 

Dr.  Alfred  E.  Campbell  of  Cooperstown  sue 
ceeded  Dr.  Patton,  and  was  installed  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1848,  and  his  ministry  continued  until 
September  21,  1857 — the  latter  a  dark  year 
for  the  church  as  for  the  community.  The 
Rev.  8.  P.  Leeds  next  supplied  the  pulpit  for  a 
time  with  much  success,  and  two  others,  the 
Rev.  L.  11.  Van  Doren  and  Dr.  Robert  David 
son,  preached  with  acceptance,  the  former  be¬ 
ing  settled.  The  church  was,  however,  §10,- 
000  in  debt,  and  the  outlook  was  anything  but 
promising.  The  emergency  was  pressing,  so 
pressing  that  the  Spring-street  trustees  lis 
tened  to  overtures  made  by  officials  of  the 
Thirteenth  street  Church  to  loan  them  a  cer 
tain  amount  of  money,  the  consideration  being 
the  deeds  of  the  Spring-street  property,  which, 
however,  were  to  be  returned  in  case  the 
funds  borrowed  were  repaid.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  led  to  a  misunderstanding  and  an  exac¬ 
tion  of  §5,000  in  order  to  settlement,  which, 
however,  was  finally  refused  by  the  Spring 
street  trustees. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  things  that  Licentiate 
James  D.  Wilson,  a  student  of  Union  Semi¬ 
nary  and  active  in  the  Thirteenth  street  Church 
was  commended  to  the  Spring  street  congre 
gation  by  Dr.  Rurebard.  It  was  not  expected 
that  he  would  prove  a  worthy  successor 
of  Dr.  Ludlow,  in  reestablishing  the  church 
when  its  candle  had  a  second  time  become 
almost  extinguished.  But  so  it  proved.  He 
wrought  equally  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  financial  affairs  of  Spring- 
street.  Mr.  Halsey  records:  “On  February  6, 
1807,  by  the  united  efforts  of  pastor  and  peo 
pie,  and  by  the  generous  gifts  of  kind  friends 
like  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Apollos  R.  Wetrnore, 
Thomas  Denny,  Jr.,  John  11.  Sprague,  Fran¬ 
cis  P.  Schoales,  and  many  others,  the  entire 
indebtedness  was  wiped  out,  the  last  §500  be¬ 
ing  given  by  the  West  Presbyterian  Church, 
through  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  history  Spring  street  Church 
was  out  of  debt.”  On  the  part  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  Matthias  Clark,  John  Endicott,  Gard¬ 
ner  S.  Chapin,  Daniel  B.  Pierson,  and  many 
others  did  noble  service.  Dr.  Wilson’s  minis¬ 
try  continued  in  Spring  street  from  September 
7,  1802,  until  January  1,  1809  There  was  a 
small  debt  at  that  time,  which,  by  May,  1371, 
had  grown  to  §3,000.  Pastor  Halsey  is  bold  to 
say,  “the  trouble  was,  that  back  in  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  day,  they  failed  to  develop  in  the  church 
the  grace  of  systematic  beneficence.”  Dr.  Wm. 
Aikman  was  called,  January  25,  1869,  and  hie 
able  ministry  did  much  to  consolidate  and 
edify  the  church.  Greatly  to  the  regret  of  the 
congregation,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Detroit 
after  a  ministry  of  three  years.  The  Rev.  i 


George  M.  McCampbell  next  served  the  church 
for  a  period,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  H.  Moment,  then  a  student  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  who  did  a  noble  work  in  Spring  street  be 
tween  and  partly  including  the  years  1876  to 
1884.  Dr.  Moment  was  succeeded  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey,  who 
was  installed  February  28,  1884.  Of  his  ability 
and  success  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak. 
The  fine  old  substantial  church,  internally 
beautified  in  November  last  and  made  sound 
in  all  its  parts  now  at  the  end  of  sixty  years 
of  service,  a  congregation  receiving  ac¬ 
cessions  at  every  communion,  out  of  debt, 
and  contributing  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  its 
current  expenses— these  are  his  sufficient  testi 
monials  of  zealous  service  and  self  denial  in 
behalf  of  this,  the  furthest  down  town  of  all 
our  Presbyterian  churches  on  the  West  Side. 
Its  record,  as  a  house  of  prayer,  as  the  very 
place  where  this  and  that  man  was  spiritu¬ 
ally  born,  is,  perhaps,  second  to  no  other  of 
all  our  churches  in  this  great  city ! 

]  I^iISAAC  AND  ISHMAEL-ONCE  AGAIN. 

777?  By  Bev.  Francis  A.  Horton,  D.D. 

A  while  ago  we  sent  to  these  columns  a  sug¬ 
gestive  article— not  at  all  dogmatic — upon  the 
strange  working  out  in  history  of  the  lives  of 
Ishmael  and  Isaac.  It  was  a  student’s  reverie. 
The  more  we  think  of  it,  however,  the 
stronger  the  antagonism  appears.  On  the  one 
side  is  the  Old  Testament;  on  the  other,  the 
Koran.  On  the  one  side  is  Jesus,  the  Prophet, 
descended  from  Isaac;  on  the  other,  Moham 
nied,  the  prophet,  descended  from  Ishmael. 
On  the  one  side  are  arranged  the  mighty  na 
tions  of  Christendom  consecrated  to  Jesus  ;  on 
the  other  stand  the  fiercest  fighters  on  the 
earth,  devoted,  body  and  soul,  to  Islam,  which 
means,  “surrender”  to  God.  On  the  one  side 
is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  teachings  beat 
instruments  of  war  into  implements  of  bus 
bandry;  on  the  other  the  prophet  of  fire  and 
sword,  whose  teachings  breed  war  and  cruelty 
in  the  souls  of  devoted  followers.  United 
Islam,  180  000,000  strong,  with  modern  arms, 
could  hold  her  ground  against  the  world 
Entrenched  in  their  wild  fastnesses,  their 
war  being  their  religion,  hardy  and  intrepid, 
despising — nay,  courting— a  death  that  hurries 
them  to  the  soft  eyed  houris  of  a  fallen  sol 
dier’s  paradise,  it  would  be  a  long  day’s 
task  to  conquer  them. 

Throughout  all  the  “Son  of  Hagar”  is  but 
“mocking”  still.  His  Koran  is  a  mockery,  an 
appropriation  of  Isaac  literature  with  addi 
tions  and  perversions  His  prophet  is  a 
mockery  as  a  true  representative  of  the  mind 
of  God,  although  as  a  teacher  of  morals,  he 
produced  a  higher  type  of  Arab,  yet  a  low 
type  of  man.  His  attitude  and  conduct 
among  nations  are  but  a  continuous  mocking 
of  every  fine  sentiment  of  the  Christian  heart. 
His  diplomacy  is  a  mockery  of  treaty  engage 
ments,  made  with  not  even  a  remote  intention 
of  keeping  them.  There  he  sits  to  day  in 
that  most  beautiful  stronghold,  with  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  and  the  Golden  Horn  laving  his  feet, 
mocking  America  and  England,  defying  all 
the  treaty  powers,  doing  just  as  he  pleases, 
mocking  the  son  of  the  free  woman,  her 
greatest  descendant  and  christened  one  with 
him.  In  his  heart  he  hates  them  all.  His 
hand  is  against  them.  His  sword  leaps  in  its 
scabbard  to  taste  Christian  blood. 

Quite  likely  we  should  not  have  returned 
to  this  theme  had  not  my  good  brother,  E. 


S. ,  failed  utterly  to  catch  my  spirit  and  to 
get  my  horizon  of  vision,  contracting  his 
view  to  the  genealogical  tree  of  Ishmael. 
The  beauty  and  lack  of  fullness  of  my  article 
may  have  misled  others  as  well  as  E.  S.,  and 
for  the  sake  of  all  I  return  to  say,  clearly,  a 
word  more. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  June  11th,  on  page  14, 
under  the  caption,  “The  Turk,”  E.  8.  says, 
referring  to  my  article,  “  The  writer  stated  that 
the  Turks,  persecutors  of  the  Armenians,  are 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  son  of  Hagar.”  1 
did  not  intend  to  say  that,  and  I  have  read 
over  my  former  article  several  times  to  see 
whether  I  did  say  it,  the  result  being  that  I 
fail  to  find  it  either  so  “stated”  or  implied. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  whether  the  article  were 
blindly  written  or  blindly  read,  this  is  what 
we  stand  by.  First,  “According  to  the 
Mahometan  Arabs,  who  recognize  Ishmael  as 
their  ancestor,  he  lies  buried  with  his  mother 
in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.”  So  speaks  the 
Britannica.  Second,  the  life,  the  soul,  of  all 
Turk,  Arab,  Saracen,  Ottoman  action  are  the 
spirit  and  words  of  Alohammed.  The  persecutor 
of  the  Armenian  is  not  the  Japhetic  Turk, 
per  se,  but  the  Japhetic  Turk  obsessed  by  the 
Ishmaelite  Muhammed.  It  matters  not  how 
the  Turks  came  into  this  position,  from  what 
stock,  along  what  line,  but  being  there,  his 
acts  are  accredited  to  the  controlling  spirit 
that  drives  him  on.  If  Armenia  were  to  re¬ 
nounce  Jesus  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  false 
prophet,  her  persecutions  would  cease.  Ish¬ 
mael,  carnal  father,  i.  e.,  ancestor,  of  Moham¬ 
med  is  the  spiritual  father  of  every  bloody 
persecutor  of  this  race.  This  is  what  we  in¬ 
tended  to  convey,  and  we  are  quite  at  a  loss 
to  see  how  it  should  occasion  “some  discus¬ 
sion,”  especially  as  we  spoke  authentically  of 
the  treaty  powtrs  of  Europe,  saying,  “All  of 
the  brethren,  the  fratres  in  praesenti,  about 
Turkey  are  Isaacites.  They  are  all  adherents 
of  Abraham’s  promised  Son.”  It  will  now 
be  in  order  to  climb  the  ethnologic  tree  of 
England  or  Germany  to  see  if  they  came 
from  Isaac  by  carnal  descent. 

No,  our  outlook  was,  and  is,  from  an  unob¬ 
structed  mountain  top,  not  from  amid  the 
branches  of  a  leafy  get  ealogic  tree.  Our 
vision  is  telescopic,  not  microscopic.  It  sees 
two  strains  of  blood  descending  from  Abra¬ 
ham,  with  two  governing  and  bitterly  antag¬ 
onistic  spirits  It  sees  two  piomises  made, 
one  beaming  like  a  morning  sun,  the  other 
threatening  like  a  thunrier  cloud.  It  sees 
these  spiri  s  evolve  bisttirically,  dividing  the 
world,  as  it  is  to-day,  into  two  camps,  the  one 
rolling  billows  of  peace  and  prosperity  over 
htppy  peoples,  the  other  bursting  in  cyclones 
of  war  and  devastation  It  sets  the  white 
banner  of  peace  and  love,  emblazoned  with 
the  cross,  floating  over  the  one  host,  the  red 
banner  of  jealousy  and  hate,  emblaz.ined  with 
crescent  and  star,  floating  over  the  other.  It 
sees  that  the  two  living  religions  in  the  world 
to  day  that  are  making  the  only  notable  stir, 
are  these  of  Jesus  and  Mohammed.  The  son 
of  the  bond  woman  has  not  been  cast  out. 
lie  is  very  much  at  home  in  the  domain  of 
Father  Abraham.  The  mother  •  heart  of 
Christendom  echoes  mother  Sarah’s  word. 
Cast  him  out,  but  as  often  as  the  attempt  has 
been  made  thus  far,  Hagar  has  found  the 
water  spring  for  his  reviving.  And  his  bow 
abides  in  strength  and  his  spirit  grows  not 
tame  with  age.  There  is  no  love  in  his  eye 
for  you  as  he  watches  you  from  the  bank  of 
the  Nile.  You  feel  uncomfortable  to  have 
him  lay  his  hand  upon  your  bridle  in  the 
waste's  of  Syria. 

This  is  our  drift,  and  whether  my  reveries 
are  right  or  wrong,  we  hope  that  we  have 
made  them  clear  to  all  esteemed  brethren. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


June  25,  1896. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

So  as  to  Make  It  a  Worthy  National  Celebration. 

A  National  Festival  needs  dignity.  Some 
ceremonial  expressing  at  once  the  sentiment 
and  the  purpose  of  our  Fourth  of  July  is  abso¬ 
lutely  requisite  to  its  preservation  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  birth  of  this  free  and  independent 
republic.  The  appeal  is  to  all  the  people,  of 
whom  by  no  means  all  are  the  children  of  the 
“Sons  of  ’70.”  A  good  many  of  us  have,  and 
still  cherish  in  our  hearts  and  homes,  the 
traditions  and  the  relics  of  the  Revolution 
Some  of  us— every  year  makes  the  number 
fewer— have  seen  and  heard  the  story  of  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Bunker  Hill ;  of  Brooklyn,  Harlem, 
and  White  Plains;  of  Trenton,  Monmouth, 
Chad’s  Ford,  King’s  Mountain,  and  York- 
town,  from  those  who  took  part;  and  to  us 
the  mere  unrolling  of  the  flag  is  the  opening 
of  a  scroll  on  which  heroic  and  household 
memories  are  written  imperishably  together. 
In  a  few  houses  the  sword  or  musket  of  a 
soldier  of  the  War  for  Independence  is  hung 
up  beside  the  sabre  or  rifle  of  the  war  that 
preserved  the  Union.  To  those  who  have 
these  tokens  of  participation  in  the  founding 
and  perpetuating  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  household  treasures  and  decora¬ 
tions  of  honor,  the  manner  of  keeping  any 
day  of  commemoration  is  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance;  its  yearly  return  is  sufficient;  its 
recognition  in  the  national  calendar  is  enough. 

But  with  a  very  great  number  of  our  people 
now  the  case  is  otherwise.  All  of  our  native- 
born  citizens  beyond  the  third  generation  since 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence— as  well  as  the  vast  body  of  immigrants— 
are  not  so  ready  to  respond  to  the  promptings 
of  Independence  Day,  nor  so  well  prepared  to 
keep  it  for  any  legitimate  purpose.  The  boy 
who  begins  some  days  in  advance  to  celebrate 
the  glorious  Fourth  with  Chinese  crackers, 
and  the  patient  German  store  keeper  (who 
sits  on  guard  when  “Y'ankee  Doodle  comes  to 
town,”  and  waits,  wishing  that  he  would  go, 
never  to  come  back),  show  how  the  greatest 
events  in  history  may  be  degraded  by  mean 
and  vulgar  associations,  so  that  they  sink 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

This, on  patriotic  grounds  alone,  is  very  much 
to  be  deprecated.  A  celebration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  Day  that  in  itself  becomes  odious,  will 
entail  something  more  serious  than  personal 
irritation  and  discontent;  it  will  breed  con 
tempt  for  the  origin  and  despite  toward  the 
sanctions  of  the  very  liberty  which  it  presents 
only  to  travesty  and  defame.  In  losing  its 
dignity,  our  national  festival  will  help  the 
decay  of  national  spirit  and  national  virtues. 
We  put  in  a  plea  for  a  reformation. 

The  holiday  feature  of  the  “Fourth”  is  all 
right  in  its  place.  We  have  need  of  holidays 
Yet  the  call  now  is  not  for  more  of  them,  but 
for  a  better  use  of  those  we  have.  The  weekly 
half  holiday  of  summer  means  not  so  much  as 
it  ought  recreation,  but  dissipation.  The 
poor  woman  who  complained  that  holidays 
meant  “  beatings,  ”  and  prayed  that  there  might 
be  no  more,  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 


and  revealed  the  dangers  that  lurk  behind 
relief  from  the  restraint  of  labor.  To  inter¬ 
rupt  our  daily  work  for  no  definite  or  noble 
purpose  is  not  good.  The  Sabbath  as  a  mere 
holiday  is  a  dismal  failure.  For  the  same 
reason  a  National  Festival  as  a  holiday  only, 
does  not  claim  or  deserve  to  be  perpetuated. 
We  think  it  is  within  the  scope  and  power  of 
any  community  to  rescue  our  Fourth  of  July 
from  the  shame  of  misuse  and  desecration. 
The  dignity  of  the  day  can  be  made  manifest 
by  discovery ;  it  can  be  restored  by  the  sim¬ 
plest  means  of  recovery. 

Popular  celebrations  have  need  of  public 
control  and  restraint.  A  military  parade  is 
not  a  mob  of  men  in  uniform.  The  authority 
that  keeps  order  makes  the  manual  of  arms 
and  the  manceuvres  of  battalions  possible  and 
highly  entertaining.  A  manual  of  celebra¬ 
tion,  a  ritual  even  of  services,  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  order  on  our  festival  days. 
Wejncline  t^o  hold  the  government  responsible 
for  authority  to  drill  our  regiments  of  citizens 
in  their  private  duties  to  the  State,  which  are 
no  less,  but  even  more,  important  to  its  welfare 
than  their  public  duties.  If  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  citizen  soldiers  were  trained  to 
keep  National  Festivals  in  a  decent  and  dig¬ 
nified  way,  the  result  would  be  great  gain  to 
all.  Why  should  not  every  voter  be  required 
to  drill  for  election  day,  not  in  an  ale  saloon  or 
back  alley,  but  before  the  whole  people  in  ex¬ 
ercises  of  patriotic  speech  and  song  and 
prayer?  Proclamations  by  the  President,  that 
are  now  in  too  many  cases  made  to  be  disre¬ 
garded,  might  well  command  that  part  of  the 
community  which,  like  the  military,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  on  duty.  A  soldier  who  should  go 
ofif  for  a  frolic  on  parade  day  would  bring  up 
in  the  guard  house  if  his  oflicer  was  worth 
anything.  The  soldiery  of  society  should  be 
appealed  to  by  the  same  authority  to  keep  the 
training  days  in  due  form.  If  not,  why  not? 

Given,  then,  this  basis  of  public  authority 
over  the  volunteers  enlisted,  the  whole  people 
will  acquiesce  readily  and  with  profit.  A 
right  celebration  of  Independence  Day  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  if  somebody  of  sufficient  purpose  and 
power  takes  the  lead.  Governors,  soldiers, 
voters,  school  children,  will  you  begin  this 
reform  of  Independence  Day? 


AN  INTOLERABLE  NUISANCE. 

While  giving  our  ideas  of  a  proper  celebra 
tion  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  noting  one  feature  of  it  that  would  be 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob 
servance,  namely :  the  habit  of  firing  cannon 
in  the  streets,  before  the  doors  and  under 
the  windows  of  people  who  like  to  be  let 
alone,  especially  in  the  hours  of  the  night. 

Of  course,  the  firing  of  national  salutes 
from  forts  and  ships  of  war — which  is  com 
monly  at  sunrise  or  at  high  noon— is  a  most 
appropriate  form  of  recognizing  the  National 
Day,  the  Birthday  of  our  Country.  To  this 
no  one  will  object,  nor  to  salutes  by  “the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery”  of  Boston, 
and  by  military  bodies  elsewhere,  at  all  proper 
times  and  in  all  proper  places.  But  this  is  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  small 
boy,  who  thinks  that  the  only  way  to  enjoy 
himself  is  to  make  a  noise,  and  that  the  more 
noise  he  makes,  and  the  more  people  he  an¬ 
noys  the  more  he  asserts  his  own  little  im¬ 
portance.  In  this  assertion  of  himself  he  does 
not  hesitate,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  is  possi¬ 
ble,  often  just  after  midnight,  to  drag  a  rusty 
old  cannon  into  the  village  street  and  bang 
away,  so  as  to  waken  every  quiet  sleeper  in 
the  town,  if  he  does  not  cause  the  death  of 
o'hers  who  are  just  recovering  from  illness. 
The  custom  ha<»  grown  to  be  so  serious  in  its 
I  danger  to  health  as  well  as  to  comfort,  that 


it  ought  to  be  stopped  by  law.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  by  and  bye,  after  a  few  more  people 
have  been  killed,  and  others  tortured  by  it 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  endurance.  Meanwhile 
those  who  are  interested  in  making  the  Fourth 
of  July  a  day  of  real  pleasure,  and  of  uni¬ 
versal  enjoyment,  will  do  what  they  can  to 
suppress  what  has  become  an  intolerable  nui¬ 
sance. 

THEN  AND  NOW. 

When  I  was  in  Gibraltar  I  was  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  the  firing  of  the  sunrise  gun. 
In  a  great  fortress  everything  goes  by  “gun¬ 
fire,”  as  they  call  it.  The  smoke  had  not 
drifted  away  upon  the  air,  when  the  shrill 
blast  of  the  bugle  roused  the  soldiers  that 
were  to  turn  out  on  guard,  and  soon  we  heard 
the  tramp,  tramp,  along  the  pavement. 

As  the  day  began,  so  it  ended.  At  sunset 
the  gun-fire  was  heard  again  from  the  top  of 
the  rock,  and  instantly  the  gates  were  closed, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  going  out  or  coming 
in  till  the  morrow.  Nothing  took  hold  of 
my  imagination  more  than  this  sunrise  and 
sunset  gun.  I  listened  for  it  even  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Straits.  If  the  wind  was 
favorable,  I  could  hear  it  in  Tangier,  and 
when  they  fired  the  hundred-ton  guns,  the 
mighty  boom  rolled  far  and  wide  along  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

That  is  the  extent  of  my  military  experi¬ 
ence!  I  like  to  see  a  parade,  especially  when 
I  look  in  the  face  of  gallant  old  regiments 
that  have  fought  all  over  the  world. 

But,  while  I  like  this  “  pomp  of  war,  ”  I  never 
liked  the  reality.  I  never  delighted  in  con¬ 
flict  of  any  kind— not  even  that  peaceable 
kind  of  warfare,  that  is  carried  on  in  politics, 
or  in  the  Church,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  all 
my  swords  and  epaulets  for  such  a  letter 
as  the  following  from  one  who,  as  a  Kentuckian 
by  birth,  comes  of  a  brave  and  warlike  race, 
but  who  feels  that  there  is  something  sweeter 
than  victory,  the  union  in  one  Master,  the  love 
of  Whom  will  finally  bring  us  all  together. 
The  letter,  which  was  a  reply  to  one  written 
in  a  similar  spirit,  speaks  for  itself : 

Philadelphia.  li>10  Chestnut  St.,  t. 

June  11, 1896.  ( 

Dear  Dr.  Field:— In  this  world  of  worries, 
when  under  their  torment  and  depression  one 
wonders  if  he  is  doing  any  good  or  has  any  to 
appreciate ;  when  misunderstandings  create 
friction,  it  is  like  becalmed  zephjrs  to  a  weary 
life  to  receive  such  a  letter,  breathing  broth¬ 
erly  love  and  confidence.  Though  you  had 
treated  me  so  kindly  in  Saratoga  and  expressed 
I  your  longings  for  peace  and  fellowship,  every 
word  and  sentiment  of  your  note  went  to  my 
heart  and  is  appreciated.  It  will  be  kept  and 
treasured  as  the  tribute  of  one  soldier  to  an¬ 
other,  when  the  campaign  is  coming  into  the 
twilight  of  that  life  where  doubts  will  never 
mar  confidence  and  love  will  annihilate  aliena¬ 
tions.  This  note  will  do  for  the  heavenly 
camp  fire  when  the  veterans  of  the  cross  meet 
to  recount  the  precious  things  of  their  earthly 
campaign.  My  sincerest  love  goes  out  to  you, 
and  already  I  am  living  on  our  promised 
peace.  May  God  give  you  a  bright  sunsetting 
at  the  close  of  an  honored  and  useful  life. 

Fraternally  yours,  S.  A  Mutchmorb;. 


June  25  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


JUSTICE  THE  ONLY  SOLVENT  OF  MOUERN 
CIVILIZATION.” 

This  is  a  new  way  to  put  it,  and  yet  it  is  the 
way  in  which  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth 
College  argued  in  his  Baccalaureate  Sermon 
last  Sunday— and  it  is  the  right  way.  It  is  not 
pity  and  charity  that  is  to  save  society.  Cod 
dling  is  almost  as  bad  as  cursing.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  some  respects  worse.  Mere  petting 
takes  the  stamina  out  of  a  man ;  the  iron  out 
of  bis  blood ;  and  makes  him  a  weak  and  de¬ 
pendent  creature ;  while  a  good  stiff  blow¬ 
ing  breeze  not  infrequently  stiffens  a  man  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet  and  take  care  of  him¬ 
self.  “Justice,”  says  Mr.  Webster,  “is  the 
great  interest  of  man  upon  earth.”  In  the 
same  spirit  President  Tucker,  taking  as  his 
subject,  “The  Representative  Force  of  the 
Educated  Man  in  Society,”  argues  in  this  bold, 
but  just  and  admirable  way ; 

“A  vast  machinery  of  philanthropic  effort 
covers  the  land,  capable  of  reaching  all  want, 
all  ignorance,  all  suffering,  and  all  minor 
forms  of  crime.  Still  the  problem  remains. 
The  modern  city  is  not  mastered.  Charity 
remains  with  him  [the  philanthropist]  the 
motive,  but  the  end  which  he  now  begins  to 
see  afar  off  is  not  charity,  but  justice.  So  he 
broadens  his  investigations  to  the  larger  issue. 

“The  search  leads  him  on  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  idea  of  justice,  the  one  and  only  sol 
vent  of  modern  civilization.  I  pass  to  a  much 
wider  expression  of  this  force,  namely,  the 
power  to  represent;  that  is,  to  stand  for  those 
principles  or  facts  which,  having  been  made 
known,  will  fail  unless  they  are  maintained 
and  defended.  Here  insight  gives  place  to 
courage.  Moral  courage  rests  upon  the  sense 
of  values.  Men  thirst  for  what  they  know 
the  worth  of  and  believe  in,  and  therefore 
dare  not  betray. 

“Why  should  I  go  afield  for  illustration? 
The  courage  which  is  at  this  hour  fighting  for 
the  national  honor,  and  which  has  won  its 
first  political  victory,  is  the  courage  of  men 
who  have  read  history  to  effect,  who  have 
studied  values  and  measured  the  danger  to 
liberty  of  a  debased  currency.  If  sympathy 
were  the  test,  many  of  them  would  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  honest  but 
misguided  workers  who  stand  for  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  cause  of  popular  rights.  They 
part  company  with  all  such  because  they  be 
lieve  that  liberty  never  asks  a  man  to  sur 
render  his  reason  any  more  than  his  honor. 
They  will  not  cheapen  those  values  which  they 
know  are  as  essential  to  the  rights  of  the 
many  as  to  the  rights  of  the  few.  They  know 
that  the  final  penalty  of  cheapening  is  not  the 
lessening  of  the  rich  man’s  riches,  it  is  the 
loss  of  the  poor  man’s  living,  his  comforts, 
bis  health,  his  life. 

“It  is  the  office  of  the  educated  man,  whose 
heart  is  given  to  the  cause  of  political  freedom 
and  of  popular  rights,  to  stand  unmoved  in 
time  of  public  discontent  and  desperation  and 
maintain  at  any  personal  cost  the  saving  prin¬ 
ciples  to  which  liberty  has  been  intrusted. 
It  is  for  him  to  represent  what  the  people 
want,  not  what  they  clamor  for.  No  man 
wants  a  stone  in  place  of  bread,  if  he  does 
ask  for  it.  And  if  any  leader  of  the  people 
takes  him  at  bis  word  and  gives  him  a  stone, 
he  will  sooner  or  later  pay  the  price  of  bis 
concession.” 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  beautiful  catalogue 
and  copy  of  “The  Quarterly  Record”  of  the 
Houghton  Seminary  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Copies 
will  be  furnished  and  information  given  by 
A.  G.  Benedict,  the  primipil. 


THE  HARTFORD  SEMINARY  LIBRARY. 

During  the  recent  very  interesting  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
there  were  displayed  some  of  the  riches  of  the 
library,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best  theo¬ 
logical  libraries  in  the  country,  although  not 
widely  known  as  such.  Upon  two  long  tables 
were  shown  those  editions  of  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  Testaments  which  are  important 
for  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  text.  The 
Hebrew  Testaments  were  arranged  according 
to  similarity  of  texts  and  numbered  35,  in¬ 
cluding  such  rare  specimens  as  the  Complu- 
tensian  Polyglot,  the  Bomberg  Bible  of  1517- 
18,  the  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Poly¬ 
glots,  a  complete  set  of  the  famous  Hotter 
Polyglot  of  1599,  the  Buxtorf  Rabbinic  Bible, 
1618-19,  and  many  others.  Indeed,  only  seven 
important  editions  were  lacking  in  the  entire 
series.  A  like  number  would  have  made  com¬ 
plete  the  array  of  the  important  editions  of 
the  New  Testament,  of  which  32  were  shown. 

In  this  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  again 
led  the  way,  as  the  first  printed  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  Other  rare  volumes  were 
the  first  and  third  edition  of  the  Erasmus, 
the  1550  Stephens,  and  the  lt33  Elzevir. 
These  were  followed  by  the  early  editions  of 
the  great  New  Testament  critics,  from  Cur- 
cellaeus  and  Mill  to  Tischendorf  and  Westcott 
and  Hort.  It  is  very  much  doubted  whether 
any  other  library  in  this  country  couM  exhibit 
such  a  complete  set  of  these  important  edi¬ 
tions. 

Another  table  contained  specimens  of  the 
famous  English  hymn  books,  of  which  this 
library  contains  the  largest  collection  in  the 
country.  The  old  English  and  Scottish  Psalters 
were  shown,  including  the  rare  one  used  by 
the  Pilgrims,  and  made  for  their  use  by  the 
scholarly  Henry  Ainsworth  of  Amsterdam  in 
1612,  as  well  as  early  editions  of  the  hymn- 
books  of  Watts  and  Wesley  and  Toplady  and 
Newton,  and  some  curious  specimens  of  sec¬ 
tarian  hymnody.  Great  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  during  the  anniversary  in  these  exhibits. 

The  reading-room,  with  its  list  of  510  cur¬ 
rent  periodicals,  also  came  in  for  its  share  of 
attention,  and  the  special  display  of  Congre¬ 
gational  newspapers,  to  the  number  of  28, 
eight  of  them  foreign,  was  an  indication  of 
the  activity  of  the  denomination  in  this  direc 
tion.  No  reviews  or  missionary  magazines  or 
local  church  papers  were  included,  and  there 
are  only  three  known  organs  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  noton  the  list.  Aside  from  these  Congre 
gational  papers,  the  reading  room  contains 
the  organs  of  all  the  leading  denominations 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  an  unusually 
full  line  of  the  principal  reviews  and  techni 
cal  magazines. 

With  such  a  library  and  reading  room,  in 
buildings  admirably  suited  to  their  purpose, 
and  with  a  liberal  administration,  making  all 
as  available  as  possible,  there  is  constituted 
an  apparatus  of  the  highest  value  in  the  train 
ing  of  the  young  men  who  gather  here  for 
study. 


MEDICAL,  BOOK.S  AV ANTED. 

A  medical  missionary  under  appointment  by 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  Laos 
Mission,  needs  the  following  books:  Osier’s 
Practice  of  Medicine,  The  American  Text 
Book  of  Surgery,  King’s  Manual  of  Obstetrics, 
Warren’s  Pathology. 

If  any  physician  having  duplicate  copies,  or 
copies  for  which  he  has  no  use.  would  like  to 
send  them  out  to  the  mission  field  to  do  good, 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  would  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  them. 


GOOD  SEED  SOWN  ON  GOOD  GROUND. 

Dayton  Academy.  Carthage,  N.  C.,  Jane  17, 1896. 

To  Rkv.  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D  : 

My  Dear  Sir;— Many  years  ago  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  in 
Dr.  Crosby’s  church  in  New  York.  Among 
the  pleasures  of  that  occasion  was  an  excur¬ 
sion  down  the  bay,  given  by  the  late  Mr. 
Elliott  Shepard,  at  which  I  first  met  you. 
You  were  drawn  to  us  (I  was  with  Dr.  Sand¬ 
ers)  by  hearing  that  we  were  from  the  South, 
and  engaged  in  missionary  woik.  You  had 
spent  a  winter  in  Florida,  and  you  told  us  of 
your  observations  in  Georgia  and  elswhere 
as  to  the  condition  of  our  [colored]  people. 
You  told  us  you  had  written  an  article  on  the 
subject,  a  printed  copy  of  which  you  took 
from  your  pocket  and  gave  it  to  me,  at  the 
same  time  urging  me  to  tell  my  people  these 
things  which  you  had  seen  and  heard  of  them. 
I  read  it  carefully,  and  it  was  a  revelation  to 
me,  and  though  you  may  not  be  able  to  recall 
the  occurrence,  you  will  remember  the  article 
so  full  of  good,  wise  counsel  for  the  negro  in 
his  struggle  for  advancement. 

[I  do  not  remember  what  particular  article  it 
was,  but  presume  that  it  was  one  of  a  series 
of  Letters  written  from  the  South  for  The 
Evangelist,  that  were  afterwards  collected  in 
a  volume  published  by  the  Scribners,  entitled 
“Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows.”*] 

I  immediately  became  one  of  your  “  disciples,  ” 
and  from  that  time  to  the  piesent  have 
preached  and  taught  the  doctrines  set  forth 
in  that  paper,  for  it  was  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
simplified,  and  what  my  people  need. 

Now  1  must  tell  you  I  was  at  that  time 
making  an  effort  to  establish  an  educational 
work  in  connection  with  our  church  work, 
and  the  result  is  seen  in  “Dayton  Academy,” 
a  fiourishing  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
which  now  needs  enlargement  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  made  upon  it,  and  which 
we  have  no  means  to  provide  for  ourselves. 

Quite  recently  we  found  a  flattering  notice 
in  a  local  paper,  relating  to  our  work,  and  in 
acknowledging  it,  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
make  some  suggestions  to  my  people.  It  was 
published  in  the  Republican  paper  last  week, 
to  which  I  sent  it.  This  week,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  find  it  reproduced  in  the  strictly 
Democratic  paper,  with  high  commendations. 
So  I  find  I  have  not  followed  your  advice  to 
no  purpose. 

I  believe  your  solution  of  the  problem  to  be 
the  true  one,  and  shall  fight  it  out,  or,  what 
ti  better,  work  it  out  on  that  line.  I  thought 
it  would  please  you  to  know  these  things  and 
hear  of  the  results  of  that  brief  conversation 
on  the  way  to  the  steamboat  so  many  years 
ago :  that  the  seed  felt  on  fertile  soil,  sprung 
up.  and  brought  forth  fruit,  because  I  have 
followed  the  line  suggested  by  you,  which 
has  tended  to  the  good  of  all. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully  yours, 

Henry  D.  Wood. 


The  public  awaits  with  intense  eagerness 
the  assured  result  of  the  experiments  for  the 
cure  of  inebriety  now  being  carried  on  at 
Bellevue  Hospital.  Report  says  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  has  so  far  been  very  great,  but  it  is  far 
too  early  a  day  for  complete  success  to  be 
claimed.  The  movement  is  said  to  be  purely 
philanthropic;  the  physician  in  charge,  while 
declining  to  explain  his  method,  professes  to 
desire  no  remuneration  for  his  discovery  or 
his  services. 

♦  Turninc;  to  the  Table  of  Contents  I  find  no  less  than 
seven  chapters  on  such  topics  as  these  :  The  Black  Belt 
and  the  Race  Problem ;  The  Negro  Vote:  Capacity  of  the 
Negro:  The  Expatriation  of  a  Whole  Race ;  Looking  For¬ 
ward  ;  Old  Masters  Caring  for  their  Old  Slaves:  A  Camp- 
meeting  in  the  Woods,  with  a  few  words  to  my  colored 
brethren. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  UNION  AT  CLIFTON 
SPRINGS. 

The  International  HisBionary  Union  baejuB 
held  ita  thirteenth  annual  meeting  at  Clifton 
Springe.  Only  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  mission  work  on  the  foreign  field  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  in  the  Union,  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention,  and  as  the  members  in  attendance 
are  composed  of  those  who  are  in  the  home 
land,  the  personnel  of  the  convention  neces 
sarily  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

This  convention  has  been  favored  in  having 
present  during  its  sessions  many  leaders  and 
veterans  in  the  work,  some  of  whom  are 
knov(n  throughout  Christendom  for  their 
scholarly  contributions  and  services  in  the 
interest  of  missions.  Prominent  among  these 
are  the  Rev  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  late  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Tung  Weng  College  of  the  Imperial 
University,  Pekin,  China;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus 
Hamlin,  former  President  of  Robert  College, 
Constantinople;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Chamber¬ 
lain  of  tbe  Reformed  Church  in  India ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hepburn  of  Japan,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wood  of  Turkey,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gulick  of 
Spain,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  of  India. 
The  presence  of  Bishop  McCabe  of  the  Meth 
odist  Church  has  been  a  benediction  to  the 
convention,  and  all  have  felt  the  strong  spirit¬ 
ual  impulse  and  tonic  to  faith  of  the  earnest 
words  of  Bishop  Penick  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  late  missionary  bishop  to  Cape  Pal 
mas,  Africa. 

Nearly  140  missionaries  have  been  present, 
representing  16  missionary  organizations. 
They  literally  came  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth— from  the  lonely  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
from  the  borders  of  Thibet  in  Western  China, 
from  Assam  and  Burma,  Persia  and  Siam. 
Korea  and  Japan,  sixteen  from  the  last 
named,  thirty  seven  from  China,  and  twenty- 
nine  from  India ;  there  were  seven  from  the 
great,  dark  continent  of  Africa,  and  four  from 
our  sister  continent  of  South  America,  and  to 
the  glory  of  our  missionaries  in  Turkey,  be 
it  said,  that  there  were  only  two  recently  re¬ 
turned  missionaries  from  that  country,  the 
Misses  Ely  of  Bitlis,  the  station  nearest  Sas 
soun,  who  have  just  reached  here  in  broken 
health,  but  who  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to 
their  field  of  work  during  the  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Sultan  has  declared  that  their 
presence  in  the  country  is  “dangerous”  to  the 
interests  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  opening  session  on  the  evening  of  June 
10th,  consisted  of  a  service  in  which  those 
who  had  come  together  from  distant  lands 
and  several  denominations,  and  so  were  mostly 
strangers  to  one  another,  rose  and  gave  their 
name,  field,  special  work,  and  years  of  ser 
vice,  accompanied  often  by  some  brief  words 
relating  to  result  and  personal  experiences 
thus  establishing  at  the  outset  mutual  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  the  members.  This  was 
followed  by  gracious  words  of  weclome  from 
Dr.  Foster  of  the  Sanitarium,  whose  guests 
the  missionaries  have  been  during  tbe  conven 
tion  week. 

The  devotional  exercises  tbe  first  morning 
were  led  by  Bishop  McCabe,  and  tbe  keynote 
of  tbe  convention  was  struck  in  prayer  for  tbe 
presence  and  guidance,  tbe  communion  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Very  precious  were 
those  hours  of  prayer  and  conscious  blessing. 
Prayer  fills  a  large  place  in  these  sessions 
Not  only  has  tbe  first  hour  of  each  day  been 
thus  spent,  but  often  when  some  special  prob¬ 
lem,  emergency,  or  persecution  on  tbe  mission 
field  was  being  considered,  prayer  followed 
for  tbe  needed  help  and  guidance. 

This  Missionary  Union  may  be  called  a  sum¬ 
mer  school  of  missions.  The  briefest  mention 
of  a  few  of  the  subjects  considered  will  show 


bow  wide  tbe  range  of  topics  and  work  which 
passed  in  review. 

Dr.  Hamlin  spoke  upon  tbe  always  un¬ 
friendly  attitude  of  Russia  to  Protestant  mis 
sions,  and  grave  fears  were  expressed  in  view 
of  the  increasing  ascendency  of  Russia  in  the 
far  East.  These  remarks  were  followed  by  an 
animated  discussion  with  regard  to  treaty 
rights  and  the  duties  of  this  government  to  its 
citizens. 

Dr.  Judson  Smith  of  the  American  Board 
spoke,  by  special  invitation,  concerning  tbe 
present  condition  of  the  work  in  Turkey,  giv 
ing  particulars  of  tbe  relief  work. 

Education  in  China  was  the  subject  of  a 
very  instructive  address  by  Dr.  W.  A.  P. 
Martin.  Much  valuable  information  was  given 
by  several  speakers  as  to  tbe  needs  and  results 
of  the  education  of  girls  in  heathen  lands, 
and  also  the  work  of  missionary  wives  and 
mothers  on  the  field.  The  expediency  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  home  churches  to  assume  the 
support  of  special  workers  or  work  on  the  field 
was  discussed,  and  many  other  phases  touched 
upon.  By  special  request  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ham¬ 
lin  gave  an  address  on  tbe  founding  of  Robert 
College. 

The  subject  of  self-support  in  the  native 
churches  was  considered.  But  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  sessions  were  those  in  which 
the  workers  just  home  from  the  field  pre¬ 
sented  their  special  country  and  work  in  ad¬ 
dresses  full  of  information  and  inspiration. 
The  sessions  devoted  to  India,  China,  and 
Japan  were  each  intensely  interesting.  Eight 
of  tbe  missionaries  from  India  went  there  in 
1859-60,  and  they,  together,  repiesented  331 
years  of  work  for  that  land. 

One  session  was  entirely  in  charge  of  the 
women.  A  large  audience  listened,  almost 
spellbound,  to  the  recital  of  facts  and  inci 
dents  connected  with  their  work  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  there  was  a  service 
for  the  young  people.  Bright,  instructive 
talks  were  given  by  several  dressed  in  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  country  represented  songs  were 
sung  in  different  languages,  and  a  great 
variety  of  curios  exbioited.  Then  came  an 
informal  reception  on  the  beautiful  Irwn 
adjoining  the  Tabernacle,  given  by  Dr  and 
Mrs.  Foster  to  tbe  members  of  the  Union  and 
the  visitors  at  the  Springs.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  stereopticon  exhibition  of  views 
from  mission  lends,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  H.  Grant. 

A  consecratirn  meeting  of  great  power  and 
solemnity  was  held  at  9  A.  M  on  Sunday. 

At  10.30  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chaniherl  in  of  the 
Are^ot  Mission,  India,  gave  a  very  able  presen¬ 
tation  of  Christianity  as  compared  with  Ori¬ 
ental  religions.  This  address  will  be  published 
by  the  Union. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  McConaughy,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso 
cistion  for  India,  gave  an  admirable  address 
on  the  Attitude  of  Young  India  toward  Christ; 
and  Mr.  Pitkin  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  gave  facts  concernir  g  the  develop 
ment  of  the  mission  spirit  in  our  home  col 
leg.  s 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Wanless  of  India  spoke 
of  the  great  need  of  Christian  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  and  Miss  Margaret  Leitch  of  Cejlon, 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  Arnrenians 

On  Monday  evening  there  w^s  a  tenoer  s-r 
vice,  in  which  loving  mention  wss  made  of 
those  who  have  passed  onward  to  the  presence 
of  their  Lord.  Nine  have  thus  finished  the 
earthly  side  of  their  work  the  past  year, 
among  whom  were  our  own  missionaries,  the 
Rev.  C-  H.  Mills  of  China,  and  Mrs  Jessup 
and  Mrs  True. 

Tbe  farewell  meeting  for  out  going  mission¬ 
aries  was  hel  J  on  Tufsday  evening  On  the 
platform  sat  more  than  forty  missionaries  who 
are  expecting  soon  to  go  forth  to  their  work. 
To  some  it  will  be  their  Inst  journey  from  the 
home  land  ;  to  others  it  is  looked  forward  to 
as  their  bridal  trip  to  an  unknown  home.  All 
gloried  in  going  forth  to  the  “grandest  work 
for  the  gran.iesl  Master.”  With  a  few  well 
chosen  words  of  counsel  from  our  noble,  be 
loved  Dr.  Foster,  who  has  made  these  yearly 
gatherings  possible,  the  convention  was  closed. 

8.  M  V.  Phrankr. 


Our  city  ministers  are  scattering,  or  soon  to 
scatter,  for  their  summer  vacations.  Dr.  R.  F. 
Sample  of  the  Twenty  third  street  Church,  is 
to  leave  after  the  second  Sabbath  in  July,  to 
spend  his  vacation  in  Minneapolis,  where  he 
will  be  welcomed  by  his  old  people,  for  he  was 
settled  there  for  many  years,  and  did  a  great 
deal  towards  building  up  Presbyterianism  in 
the  eaily  days.  A  daughter  is  still  living 
there,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Donaldson,  the  editor 
of  the  Presbyterian  paper  which  takes  its 
name  from  its  position,  and  is  known  through¬ 
out  the  Church  as  “The  North  and  West." 
With  such  associations,  and  the  bracing  air  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  many  attractions  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  country, 
his  vacation  cannot  but  be  a  most  pleasant 
one,  from  which,  we  trust,  he  will  return  re¬ 
freshed  and  invigorated  for  his  work  in  this 
city,  among  a  people  who  know  how  to  appre¬ 
ciate  his  excellence  both  as  a  pastor  and 
preacher. 

Dr.  Buchanan  of  the  Thirteenth-street  Church 
is  with  his  family  at  Narragansett  Pier,  where 
he  will  remain  through  the  month  of  August, 

A  MOIIEL  PUAYEK-MEETING-THE  PKOBLEM 
hOLVEir. 

Sojourning  for  a  brief  season  in  the  Queen 
City  of  the  Hudson,  on  Thursday  evening  I 
wended  my  way  to  the  cozy  lecture  room  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  in  response  to  the 
inviting  bell,  whose  tones  I  had  often  heard 
before.  Although  the  hour  was  compara¬ 
tively  early,  the  chairs  were  nearly  all  occu¬ 
pied.  Ushers  were  in  atlenoance,  and  they 
were  kept  busy  in  seating  the  people.  Aged, 
middle  aged,  and  young  came  crowding  in, 
until  every  seat  seemed  to  have  an  occupant. 
What  does  it  nnan?  Are  refreshments  to  be 
served  at  close  of  meeting?  Theexer  ises  were 
animated,  yet  strictly  devotional.  The  pastor 
seemed  surcharged  w  ith  holy  fervor,  and  all 
who  participated,  whether  in  song  or  ex¬ 
hortation,  showed  signs  of  the  happy  con¬ 
tagion.  Lassitude,  languor,  ennui,  were  no' 
where  visible.  No  one  looked  at  bis  watch, 
no  one  sighed  nor  yawned,  no  long,  painful 
pauses.  Brethren  and  sisters  alike  were  full 
of  subdued  earnestness.  Refn  shments?  Yes, 
but  not  of  a  carnal  kind.  Sjnritual  refresh¬ 
ments  galore!  Yes,  and  physical,  too.  I  en¬ 
tered  weary  with  walking,  I  left  ready  for 
another  pede strian  outburst!  Verily  an  ani¬ 
mated  prayer  meetin.r  is  a  capital  place,  even 
for  resting  tired  limts! 

When  I  last  entered  this  identical  lecture- 
room,  the  gifted,  yet  lamented  Wheeler  was 
in  the  chair.  His  f  )rm  is  no  longer  seen,  but 
his  influence,  his  personality,  is  still  there,  to 
stimulate  and  enc’ourage  his  successor.  “One 
soweth  and  another  reapeth.”  O.  H,  H. 

PoUOHKEtPSIE.  June.  ISlHi. 

The  Pariah  Year  Book  of  the  Sing  Sing 
Presbyterian  church  comes  to  us  from  its 
busy  and  successful  pastor,  the  Rev.  James 
A  McWilliams.  It  is  a  distinct  advance  on 
some  others,  havinir  a  fine  picture  of  the 
church  edifice  and  the  beautiful  Calvary 
Chapel  with  map  of  the  parish  districts,  to 
the  number  of  nine.  The  membership  is  495, 
Sunday-school  nearly  900,  and  collections  for 
all  purposes  near  §15  000.  This  ancient  church, 
now  renewing  its  youth,  is  one  of  the  crown 
jewels  of  Westchester  Presbytery,  cherished 
for  what  it  has  been  and  has  done,  and  hon¬ 
ored  now  for  what  it  is  and  promises  yet  to 
become.  It  is  in  this  church  that  Dr.  Hol¬ 
brook’s  Military  School,  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Academy,  founded  by  Nathaniel  Prime,  and 
the  Ossinning  Ladies’  Institute  regularly  wor¬ 
ship  The  congregation  is  therefore  one  of 
the  largest  and  moat  in-^piring  in  any  Presby¬ 
tery.  Blessing  and  peace  be  with  that  de¬ 
lightful  flock  evermore  I 
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Robert  Whitaker  McAll,  Founder  of  the 

McAll  Mission,  Paris.  A  Fraement  by 

Himself.  A  Souvenir  by  His  Wife.  With 

Portraits,  Facsimiles  and  Illustrations. 

London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

1396.  Cloth,  81.50. 

A  wide  circle  has  long  been  hoping  for  the 
publication  of  this  book.  The  McAll  Mission 
in  France  has  more  than  sixty  auxiliarirs  in 
this  country,  banded  together  in  a  strong 
Association,  and  representing  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  devoted  frirnds  of  the  work  and  its 
founder.  But  the  value  of  this  book  is  not 
limited  to  those  who  have  been  in  a  sense  co 
workers  with  him  in  this  Mission.  Its  appeal 
is  to  the  entire  religious  public,  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  mission  methods 
and  mission  results,  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  religious  work  in  large  cities,  to  all  who 
feel  the  importance  in  the  history  of  the  time 
of  a  work  so  unique  and  so  simple  as  the  mis¬ 
sion  work  established  by  Dr.  McAll  in  Paris 
nearly  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  silver  anni¬ 
versary  of  that  event  will  be  here  next  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  without  doubt,  this  volume  will  do 
much  to  quicken  interest  in  the  celebration  of 
that  interesting  anniversary.  For  it  will  prove 
to  all  who  do  not  already  realize  it,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  event  which  then  took  place. 

The  volume  has  a  very  peculiar  charm.  The 
word  has  a  special  fitness,  for  charm  was  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Dr.  McAll,  as 
it  is  that  of  bis  wife,  who  has  prepared  this 
work.  It  was  charm  which  compelled  the 
working-men  of  Paris,  critical  above  all  oth¬ 
ers  of  their  class  as  to  the  accent  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  their  language,  to  throng  the 
mission  balls  when  Dr.  McAll  preached, 
though  the  speakers  on  other  days  were  often 
the  most  distinguished  pulpit  orators  of 
France.  Dr.  McAll  was  not  eloquent  in  any 
sense  that  would  be  admitted  in  that  land  of 
eloquence ;  though  bis  English  sermons  and 
addresses  were  of  rare  power,  hie  French, 
though  always  accurate  end  often  happily 
idiomatic,  was  always  spoken  with  the 
strongest  English  accent ;  yet  the  people  hung 
npon  his  words,  thronged  about  him  for  a 
clasp  of  the  hand,  followed  him  from  mission 
hall  to  mission  ball,  loved  him,  prayed  for 
him,  wept  his  death,  heaped  tributes  of  af 
faction  upon  his  grave,  as  only  they  do  who 
have  been  captured  by  a  personality,  who  have 
felt  the  ineffable  attraction  of  charm.  And 
without  doubt,  it  was  this  indescribable 
quality  which  so  compelled  the  allegiance  of 
men  in  higher  ranks,  that  the  French  Protestant 
world  was  ready  to  assist  him  in  his  labors, 
and  that  the  French  government  was  quick  to 
recognize  his  exceeding  great  service  to  the 
country  and  to  give  proof  of  it  with  medals 
and  with  the  highest  possible  token  of  re 
spect,  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  charm  of  this  man  has  crept  into  this 
story  of  his  life  and  work.  It  is  not  a  great 
biography  as  Mrs.  Kingsley’s  life  of  her  hus¬ 
band  is  a  great  biography.  It  is  a  very 
simple,  artless  record,  at  times  brightened 
with  those  glints  of  humor  which,  in  the  old 
Paris  days,  continually  flashed  athwart  the 
deep  seriousness  of  the  man  and  woman  who 
were  doing,  and  recognized  that  they  were 
doing,  a  work  of  tremendous  import ;  at  times 


it  faithfully  reproduces  their  deep  seriousness, 
again  it  gives  glimpses,  but  only  glimpses,  of 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  burden  they 
shared  for  twenty  two  years;  always  it  is  in¬ 
spired  by  a  devoted  affection,  the  more  im¬ 
pressive  for  being  entirely  unexpressed.  Not 
a  great  biography,  it  is  a  marvellous  pano¬ 
rama.  Not  particularly  logical  in  its  order,  it 
is  profoundly  impressive  in  its  instinctive 
grasp  of  “the  things  that  matter,”  its  in¬ 
stinctive  revelation  of  the  springs  and  forces 
of  a  remarkable  life  and  work. 

These  springs  and  forces  date  from  far 
back.  Reading  the  record  of  Dr.  McAll’s  an¬ 
cestry,  and  gazing  on  the  exquisite  minia¬ 
tures  of  some  of  his  forbears  here  repro¬ 
duced,  one  is  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  for  generations  Ood  was  preparing  for 
the  advent  of  the  man  who  should  found  the 
McAll  Mission  in  France.  And  when  we  come 
to  the  story  of  Dr.  McAll’s  own  life,  the  liter¬ 
ary  activity  of  his  childhood,  the  scientific 
studies  of  his  youth,  the  relinquishment  of 
an  artistic  profession  for  which  he  was  singu 
larly  adapted,  in  obedience  to  an  inward  call 
to  the  ministry,  the  vicissitudes  of  bis  minis 
terial  career,  remarkably  prophetic  of  his 
great  work  and  wonderfully  preparing  him 
for  it,  we  realize  that  that  preparation  was 
divinely  carried  forward  until  the  providen¬ 
tial  moment  came. 

Two  Unpublished  Essays.  The  Character 
OF  Socrates.  The  Present  State  of 
Ethical  Philosophy'.  By  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  With  an  Introduction  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Hale  Boston :  Lamson, 
Wolffe  and  Company.  1886  $1. 

James  Bowdoin,  the  President  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  in  1788  left  a  bequest  to 
found  “premiums  for  the  advancement  of  use¬ 
ful  and  polite  literature  in  the  residents  of 
Harvard  College.”  The  Bowdoin  prize  dis¬ 
sertation  is  on  this  foundation.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  was  seventeen  years  old  when  he 
wrote  the  first  of  tlese  essays,  eighteen  when 
he  wrote  the  second.  None  of  the  papers  sub 
mitted  was  considered  worthy  of  a  first  prize. 
This  may  have  been  the  case,  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  at  least  the  promise  of  Emerson’s 
later  work  is  evident  here.  It  will  be  found 
extremely  interesting  to  compare  the  first  of 
the  two  essays  with  the  sketch  of  Socrates  in 
his  Essay  on  Plato  in  the  volume.  Representa¬ 
tive  Men.  The  book  is  a  pretty  little  old 
fashioned  volume,  very  well  adapted  to  its 
contents. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Williayi  Words¬ 
worth.  Edited  by  William  Knight.  The 
Eversley  Series.  Four  Volumes.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  snd  Company.  1896.  86. 

This  excellent  edition  is  just  what  a  wide 
public  is  waiting  for.  The  editing  is  very 
well  done,  and  the  publisher’s  part  no  less  so. 
The  volumes  are  of  a  convenient  size,  the 
page  smooth  and  clear,  paper  and  type  both 
good.  Brief  historical  notes  are  prefixed  to 
the  poems ;  there  are  a  few  footnotes,  for  the 
most  part  needed,  and  an  appendix. 

Life  and  Work  in  India.  Bv  Robert  Stewart, 
D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Pearl  Publishing 
Company.  83 

From  cover  to  cover  this  book  is  crammed 
with  facts;  it  begins  with  an  excellent  map 
and  closes  with  sn  abundant  index ;  plente- 
onsly  interspersed  are  pictures  of  var)ing  ex 
cellf  nee,  which  occasionally  refer  to  but  rarely 
illustrate  the  text.  The  author,  “one  of  the 
workers,”  has  written  painstakingly  and  dis¬ 
passionately  and  leaves  no  part  of  his  great 
subject  alone.  His  book  is  “an  account  of 
the  conditions,  methods,  difficulties,  results, 
future  prospects,  and  reflex  influence  of  mis 
sionary  labor  in  India,  especially  in  the  Pun¬ 
jab  Mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  America”-  our  quotation  is  the  sub¬ 


title  of  the  volume.  Consideiing  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  his  undertaking.  Dr.  Stewart  has  done 
manfully.  Perhaps  had  he  attempted  a  little 
less  and  could  he  have  written  in  more  pictur¬ 
esque  manner,  bis  reading  public  might  have 
been  larger.  But  that  is  unfair  criticisni 
which  proceeds  from  a  position  foreign  to  the 
one  occupied  by  the  author  criticized,  so  we 
desist. 

Kokoro  Hints  and  Echoes  of  Japanese 
Inner  Life.  By  Lafeadio  Hearn.  Boston 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  1896. 
$1.25. 

Kokoro  means  heart,  and  hence  also  signi¬ 
fies  mind,  spirit,  courage.  This  very  delight¬ 
ful  book  is  a  sort  of  journal,  with  refiectiona- 
suggested  by  sights,  events,  incidents,  and 
here  and  there  a  legend.  It  is  a  strong  pres¬ 
entation,  full  of  sympathy,  of  the  Japanese 
character,  as  Mr.  Hearn  has  understood  it,, 
the  “miracle  of  perpetual,  unselfish  self-con¬ 
trol,”  keeping  their  faces  always  pleasant,  a» 
the  duty  they  owe  to  one  another,  and  espe¬ 
cially  “that  potential  love  of  children  whioh- 
is  so  large  a  part  of  the  soul  of  every 
Japanese.” 

Mr.  Hearn  tells  us  that  few  Western  book» 
can  be  translated  for  Japanese  use,  the  spirit, 
of  Western  literature  is  so  alien  to  the  Japan¬ 
ese  spirit.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  oE 
which  The  Sorrows  of  Werther  is  one.  The 
Japanese  mind  is  very  poetic,  with  a  deep- 
capacity  for  feeling.  The  same  sort  of  charm- 
wbich  one  finds  in  the  Japanese  voice,  musi¬ 
cal,  bright,  with  a  pathetic  cadence,  is  the- 
sort  of  charm  one  finds  in  Japanese  literaturei 
when  one  comes  to  understand  it. 

Sunrise  Stories.  A  Glance  at  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Japan.  By  Roger  Riordan  and 
Tozo  Takayanagi.  New  York :  Charles. 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1896.  $1.50. 

Before  one  can  understand  Japanese  art  an- 
acquaintance  with  Japanese  literature  is  neces¬ 
sary.  This  volume  is  not  a  mere  collection  ot 
stories ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  understand  the 
mind  of  Japan.  The  chapter  on  Buddhism,, 
for  example,  and  the  one  entitled  Your  Choice 
of  Miracles,  are  serious  and  earnest  bits  of 
work.  Many  myths  and  legends  are  pre¬ 
served.  The  Dance,  The  Children  of  the  Sun,. 
The  Myth  of  the  Moon,  are  examples;  and 
there  are  what  appear  to  be  good  translations 
of  tongs. 

The  Release;  or,  Caroline’s  French  Kindred. 
By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  1896.  $1. 

This  story  is  that  of  a  descendant  of  tbs 
heroine  of  the  “Chaplet  of  Pearls,”  in  tbs 
time  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  is  in 
two  parts ;  the  first  and  shorter,  Caroline’s 
Defiance,  gives  the  life  of  noble  French  girls 
of  thatfperiod,  first  in  the  convent,  and  then 
their  introduction  to  the  world.  Carolins 
is  an  English  girl  under  the  guardianship  of 
noble  French  relatives,  and  her  loyalty  to 
her  country  makes  her  defiant,  and  in  the 
end  obtains  her  release  from  exile.  The 
second  and  longer  portion  of  the  story,  tell¬ 
ing  of  her  life  in  England,  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  one  of  her  French  relatives,  who» 
feeling  reluctant  to  become  a  nun,  at  last 
obtained,  through  the  Pope,  release  from  her 
vows.  Like  all  Miss  Yonge’s  historical 
stories,  this  is  intensely  interesting. 


Last  Words  for  My  Young  Hearers  and  Read¬ 
ers,  by'B.  B.  Comegys,  LL.  D.,  is  a  series  of 
twenty  four  short  sermons  treating  of  sub¬ 
jects  helpful  to  young  people  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  life.  The  book  will  be  found  inter¬ 
esting  as  well  as  improving.  It  is  dedicated 
to  those  friends  of  young  people,  Jacob  Ab¬ 
bott  and  John  Todd.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  first  of  the  author’s  helpful  writings. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.) 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

The  latest  bound  yolume  of  The  Century 
contains  Henry  M.  Stanley’s  story  of  The  De- 
-yelopment  of  Africa ;  a  discussion  of  the 
Armenian  Question,  by  James  Bryce,  M.  P., 
4md  the  Duke  of  Westminster;  two  riobly 
illustrated  papers  on  Rome  and  the  private 
life  of  Pope  Leo  and  his  household,  by  Marion 
-Crawford,  who  knows  the  Eternal  City  more 
intimately  than  most  foreigners ;  Stamping 
Out  the  London  Slums,  by  Edward  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Tenement  House 
Commission ;  a  study  by  Captain  Alfred  T. 
Mahan,  the  eminent  naval  historian  and  tac¬ 
tician,  of  the  first  of  four  engagements,  which 
gave  fame  to  England’s  greatest  naval  com¬ 
mander,  Nelson  at  Cape  St.  Vincent;  a  large 
portion  of  Professor  Sloane’s  Life  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  with  its  wealth  of  illustration,  covering 
the  most  dramatic  portion  of  the  Emperor’s 
career,  his  attainment  of  the  very  pinnacle  of 
•earthly  grandeur ;  The  First  Landing  on  the 
Antarctic  Continent,  described  by  C.  E. 
Borchgrevink,  the  Norwegian  explorer  who 
made  the  brave  venture ;  and  a  fine  assort¬ 
ment  of  fiction:  the  first  part  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward’s  Sir  George  Tressady;  the 
whole  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith’s  novelette, 
Tom  Grogan,  and  short  stories.  The  Brush- 
-wood  Boy,  by  Rudyard  Kipling;  Captain  Eli’s 
Best  Ear,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton;  The  Devo 
tion  of  Enriquez,  by  Bret  Harte,  and  The  Lit¬ 
tle  Bell  of  Honor,  by  Gilbert  Parker.  (The 
Century  Company.  $3.) 

No  people  point  with  more  pride  to  their 
beginnings  than  do  our  friends,  the  Meth¬ 
odists.  Their  historians  have  been  numerous, 
and  truly  they  have  a  wonderful  story  to  tell. 
Here  in  a  portly  volume  is  the  record  of 
the  first  seven  years  of  Methodism  in  America 
— years  of  toil  and  of  self  sacrifice  illuminated 
by  man’s  devotion  and  by  God’s  constancy; 
not  an  unfamiliar  story  to  any  people,  and  yet 
glowing  with  peculiar  radiance  from  certain 
Methodist  points,  which  have  to-day  become 
the  common  heritage  of  all  Christians.  So, 
not  to  Methodists  alone,  but  to  all  who  watch 
with  interest  the  incoming  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom,  is  the  book  of  interest:  The  Beginnings 
of  the  Wesleyan  Movement  in  America,  by  John 
Atkinson.  (Hunt  and  Eaton.  $3.) 

For  the  “Harper’s  Round  Table”  Library 
the  editor  of  “Interscholastic  Sport”  has  com¬ 
piled  an  interesting  volume  treating  of  Track 
Athletics  in  Detail.  It  is  illustrated  with  many 
instantaneous  photographs,  and  a  number  of 
diagrams.  Somewhat  technical  in  style,  it 
is  adapted,  not  for  those  who  know  nothing 
about  athletics, but  for  those  who  are  beginning 
to  train  as  athletes.  The  chapters  on  bicycle 
riding  for  men  and  bicycle  riding  for  women 
will  probably  find  the  largest  number  of  read- 
•ers.  (Harper.  §1.25.) 

Susannah,  by  Mary  E.  Mann,  is  an  English 
novel  of  the  conventional  type,  but  with  a 
-certain  sprigbtliness  and  individuality.  It 
deals  with  the  important  question  of  the  fate 
of  penniless  girls  who  have  been  fitted  for 
no  career  but  marriage.  Nothing  offers  to 
poor  Susannah  after  her  father’s  death  except 
to  be  “  lady  help”  to  a  penurious  friend  of  her 
dead  mother.  Susannah  does  not  have  a 
pleasant  life  of  it,  but  she  learns  to  do  all 
sorts  of  hard  work,  which  she  turns,  in  the 
end,  to  the  salvation  of  her  brother,  and— of 
course— the  winning  of  a  husband.  <Harper. 
^1.25.) 

Old  Testament  History  is  a  series  of  Supple 
mental  Lessons  for  Junior  Departments,  by 
George  W.  Pease,  with  pictorial  symbols  for 
blackboard  exercises  and  questions  and  an- 
awers  to  be  used  with  the  Bible.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  references  are  not  given.  (Hunt 
and  Eaton.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
settlement  of  Cleveland,  the  July  number  of 
Harper's  Magazine  contains  an  illustrated  paper 
on  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Ohio,  as 
shown  in  the  development  of  that  State,  by 
President  Charles  F.  Thwing  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University.  A  piquant  description  of 
English  Elections,  by  Uon.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  giving  the  result  of  some  personal 
observations  in  England  last  summer,  shows 
that  the  United  States  is  not  alone  in  its  need 
of  political  reforms.  The  number  will  be 
strong  in  fiction,  as  is  usual  in  summer,  in¬ 
cluding  the  opening  chapters  of  “Two  Mor 
mons  from  Muddlety,”  by  Langdon  Elwyn 
Mitchell,  the  scene  laid  among  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Hills,  and  the  characters  the  rude  pop 
lation  of  a  primitive  community  enlivened  by 
the  visits  of  two  Latter  Day  Saints.  _ _ 

The  July  Forum  is  not  a  “summer”  number 
in  the  common  understanding  of  the  term, 
for  its  articles  are  anything  but  trashy.  M. 
Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  discusses  The  Presidential 
Outlook  from  the  standpoint  of  Europe,  ably 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard  ;  Mr.  George  Walton  Green  studies  Cleve 
land’s  Second  Administration;  Mr.  William 
E.  Russell  discusses  Jefferson  and  His  Party 
To  Day ;  and  President  Eliot  gives  Reasons 
for  an  Immediate  Arbitration  Treaty  with 
England ;  Dr.  Tiffany  writes  about  Cardinal 
Manning,  Anglican  and  Roman ;  and  Mr.  W. 
P.  Trent  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a  Historian. 
An  article  of  intense  interest  and  great  wis 
dom  is  Professor  Peabody’s  on  Substitutes  for 
the  Saloon.  It  is  an  appalling  estimate,  not 
however  to  be  called  in  question,  coming 
from  this  source,  that  “an  army  equal  to 
about  half  the  population  of  the  city  (of  Bos¬ 
ton)  patronizes  the  bars  of  the  city  every  day.  ” 

The  June  number  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  opens  with  a  discussion  of  Federal 
Railway  Legislation,  by  H.  T.  Newcomb  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington; 
various  phases  of  the  silver  question  are  set 
forth  by  Edward  Cary  in  Twenty-five  Years  of 
Political  Finance,  Prof.  Frank  Fetter,  in  The 
Gold  Reserve,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark  in  Free 
Coinage  and  Prosperity ;  Prof.  H.  I..  Osgood 
begins  a  series  of  papers  on  The  Colonial  Cor¬ 
poration  ;  Prof.  Munroe  Smith  continues  his 
estimate  of  Four  German  Jurists  ;  and  Prof. 
W.  J.  Ashley  critically  analyzes  Seebohm’s 
Tribal  System  in  Wales.  There  are  reviews  of 
over  twenty  five  recent  publications,  and  the 
regular  semi-annual  instalment  of  Prof.  Dun¬ 
ning’s  Record  of  Political  Events.  (Ginn.) 

A  new  scheme  for  Arctic  exploration  will  be 
described  in  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  July,  by  Robert  Stein  of  the  United  States 
Geographical  Survey.  The  chief  features  of 
the  plan,  which  has  been  commended  by 
many  experienced  explorers,  are  that  the 
work  shall  be  continuous,  and  that  it  shall 
have  a  base  of  supplies  reached  every  year  by 
the  whalers.  Mr.  Stein  accompanies  his 
statement  with  an  interesting  map  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  showing  what  has  been  done 
by  recent  expeditions,  and  how  much  remains 
unexplored.  It  is  proposed  to  initiate  the 
new  undertaking  in  1897. 

The  third  paper  by  James  Bryce,  M.P. ,  giv¬ 
ing  his  Impressions  of  South  Africa,  will 
appear  in  the  July  Century.  In  this  article 
Mr.  Bryce  takes  up  the  struggle  of  the  Uit- 
landers  in  the  Transvaal  to  obtain  the  rights 
of  suffrage  and  the  continued  opposition  of 
the  Boers.  Mr.  Marion  Crawford’s  paper  on 
St  Peter’s  is  one  of  four  articles  by  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  devoted  to  Rome  and  its  life.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford  has  already  written  one  paper  on  Rome, 
one  on  Pope  Leo  and  his  household,  and  will 
follow  the  present  article  with  one  on  the 
Vatican.  A  novelette  by  Mr.  Howells,  An 
Open  Eyed  Conspiracy,  begins  in  the  same 
number.  It  deals  with  life  in  Saratoga. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Progress  of  the 
World  Dr.  I.  M.  Cline  gives  the  results  of  a 
careful  study  into  climatic  diseases,  and  by  a 
colored  map  illustrates  every  portion  of  tbe 
United  States  in  respect  to  the  diseases  that 
are  common  to  its  climate.  (156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.) 

An  article  is  announced  to  appear  in  the 
July  Atlantic  that  is  likely  to  become  tbe 
standard  and  classic  “story  of  progress  that 
is  unparalleled  in  human  achievement.”  It  is 
The  Century’s  Progress  in  Science,  as  told  by 
Professor  John  Fiske. 

One  of  tbe  last  stories  written  by  the  late 
H.  H.  Boyesen  will  be  published  in  Scribner’s 
for  July.  It  is  entitled,  “In  Collusion  with 


Fate,”  and  is  a  charming  love  story,  the  action 
of  which  takes  place  on  an  ocean  steamer. 

McClure' s'^ Magazine  tor  July  will  contain  a 
fine  series  of  portraits  of  Longfellow,  most  of 
them  from  rare  originals  furnished  by  Miss 
Alice  Longfellow,  the  poet’s  daughter. 

Macmillan  and  Company  of  New  York  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  have  reorganized  and  trans¬ 
ferred  their  business  to  a  stock  company,  which 
will  be  known  hereafter  as  The  Macmillan 
Company.  Its  President  for  tbe  first  year  will 
be  George  P.  Brett,  who  for  some  years  past 
has  been  the  managing  partner  of  tbe  New 
York  house.  The  Directors  of  the  Macmillan 
Company  for  tbe  first  year  are  the  former 
members  of  the  firm,  Messrs.  Frederic  Mac¬ 
millan,  George  A.  Macmillan,  George  L. 
Craik,  Maurice  Macmillan,  George  P,  Brett, 
with  Alex.  B.  Balfour,  Lawrence  Godkin,  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Kennet,  and  Lawton  L.  Walton.  No 
changes  in  policy  and  administration  are  con¬ 
templated  beyond  those  naturally  resulting 
from  the  gradual  increase  of  the  business  of 
the  firm.  ,  ,  _  ^ 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell’s 
charming  collection  of  essays,  entitled  French 
'Traits,  published  originally  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  will,  by  special  arrangement, 
soon  be  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Flood  and 
Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa.,  for  use  in  the  read¬ 
ing  course  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle  during  tbe  year  1896  97. 

The  publishers  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Gor¬ 
don’s  writings,  tbe  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany,  will  issue  early  in  July  a  biography  of 
that  distinguished  divine.  It  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  his  son  and  literary  executor,  Ernest 
B.  Gordon,  who  has  made  free  use  of  Dr. 
Gordon’s  writings,  both  published  and  unpub- 

Tbe  Matthews-Northrup  Company’s  Postal 
Dictionary  is  an  alnhabetiual  handbook  of 
postal  rates,  laws,  and  regulations,  compiled 
from  official  sources  and  thoroughly  accurate 
and  complete.  The  book  fits  a  desk  pigeon¬ 
hole.  (The  Matthews-Northrup  Company, 
Buffalo  15  cents. ) 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia: 
T.AWS  Relating  to  Religious  Corporations;  William 

Henry  Roberts. - Biblical  Epochs;  Burdett  Hart. 

- As  Queer  as  She  Could  Be;  Jessie  E.  Wright. 

- New  Testament  Conversion.*. ;  William  Chambers 

Roberts. - The  P.salter  for  use  in  Churches. - 

The  Manifold  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  A.  W. 

Pitzer. - Divine  Sovereignty  and  Human  Freedom; 

.Tohn  T.  Duflfield. - Westminster  Sabbath-school 

Helps;  Sabbath-school  Blackboard,  Question  Leaf, 
Jjesson  Leaf,  German  Leaf,  Ijesson  Card,  .Junior 
I.«ssons,  Senior,  Junior  and  Intermediate  Quarter¬ 
lies,  Question  Book,  The  Teacher,  and  Four  Illus¬ 
trated  Sunday-school  Papers. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  History  of  Philo.sophy; 

Alfred  Weber.  Translated  by  Frank  Thilly. - 

Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane;  H.  C.  Bunner. - 

Stories  by  English  Authors:  Africa,  Italy. - The 

Making  of  the  English  Nation,  B.C.  55-11.35  A.  D.; 

C.  G.  Robertson. - King  and  Baronage,  A.D.  1135- 

1327;  W.  H.  Hutton. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Robert  Whitaker 

McAll;  by  His  Wife. - The  Hero  of  the  Ages; 

Catherine  Robertson  McCurtness. - Light  on  Life’s 

Duties;  F.  B.  Meyer. - Sowing  and  Reaping;  D. 

L.  Moody. - A  Primer  of  Modern  British  Missions; 

Richard  Lovett. - A  Primer  of  Roman  Catholi¬ 

cism;  C.  H.  H.  Wright. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Deuteronomy;  Richard 

G.  Moulton. - The  Education  of  Children  at  Rome; 

George  Clarke. - Christmas  Stories;  Charles  Dick¬ 

ens. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  A  Venetian  June;  Anna 

Fuller. - America  and  Europe;  David  A.  Wells, 

Edward  J.  Phelps  and  Carl  Schurz. 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Company:  The  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud.  Vol.  I.;  Michael  Rodkinsou  and 
Isaac  M.  Wise. 

Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reforme<l  Church  in 
America:  Children  of  God  and  Union  with  Christ. 
Vol.  1.;  Samuel  B.  Schieffelin. 

Curtis  and  Jennings,  Cincinnati:  History  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Vbl.  I.;  George  H.  Dryer. 

University  of  Chicago  Press:  The  Prophecies  of 
Zechariah;  George  Livingstone  Robinson. 

John  D.  Wattles  and  Company;  Prayer  Its  Na¬ 
ture  and  Scope;  H.  Clay  Trumbull. 

Cassell  Publishing  Company:  The  Tiger  Lily; 

George  Manville  Fenn. - Parson  Thring’s  Secret; 

A.  W.  Marchmont. 

William  Paulding  Caruthers:  The  Jewess  Leon¬ 
ora;  Franc  Busch. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  Biblical  World. 

For  July:  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  Pall  Mall;  Atlantic; 
Missionary  Review. 
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TROY  B.C.  1188-A.D.  1896. 

What  a  ohaam  we  have  between  these  dates  1 
How  many  joys  and  sorrows,  what  oceans  of 
tears, *what  tornadoes  of  human  breath,  what 
world-shaking  roars  of  laughter,  could  they 
all  be  compressed  into  one !  I”'  .  ~  ! 

1^'  It  was  a  jolly  party  belonging  to  the  latter 
date  which*  sailed  out  of  ^Constantinpole  har- 
l)or  one  April  day,  bound  for  the  scene  of  the 
Trojan  tragedy.  Some  of  the  gentlemen, 
having  a  youthful  yearning  for  the  romantic 
and  uncommon,  came  on  board  with  portly 
shawl  straps  containing  rugs  and  pillows,  and 
hastened  to  preempt  the  clear  space  at  the 
bow  where  they  could  camp  for  the  night. 
Adventures  are  not  for  the  other  sex,  so  we 
were  bestowed  in  the  ladies’  cabin— second 
class— where  we  found  two  Turkish  ladies 
already  installed.  They  were  perched  in  two 
of  the  three  upper  berths,  with  several  clocks 
and  other  household  treasures  which  they 
were  taking  home  to  Mitylene.  We  victims  of 
propriety  dined  on  Italian  cookery  below  while 
the  gentlemen  were  regaling  themselves  on 
all  sorts  of  home-made  dainties.  We  joined 
them  afterward  and  lounged  about  in  the 
starlight  waiting  for  the  Queen  of  Night  to 
appear.  Several  of  us  hung  over  the  bow  watch¬ 
ing  for  phosphoresence  among  the  rudely  dis¬ 
turbed  waters  hurrying  away  from  the  cutting 
behavior  of  the  prow. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  we  were  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  young  Turkish  woman  climbing 
down  to  make  'some  coffee.  It  was  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  watch  her  sitting  on  the  door  and 
handling  her  tiny  “jezveh”  and  “finjans”  so 
deftly.  Why  cannot  we  Westerners  do  our 
work  with  as  little  apparent  effort?  We  had 
just  fallen  asleep  again,  it  seemed,  when  a 
whole  bevy  of"'their  friends'^carae  trooping  in 
and  chattered  volubly,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  unkind  thoughts  we  were  thinking.  An¬ 
other  little  nap  after  they  trooped  out,  and 
then  we  stopped.  The  chaperone  hurried  up 
to  see  where  we  were,  and  returned  with  the 
reassuring  announcement  that  we  were  at 
Oallipoli,  where  we  should  lie  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  that  we  had  two  hours  steaming 
after  that  before  we  reached  Dardanelles,  or 
Chanak  Kalesi. 

About  7  A.  M.  we  turned  the  point,  forti¬ 
fied  with  earthworks,  and  came  in  sight  of 
the  gay  little  town.  Opposite  is  the  fort 
called  Ki-lid-i-Bahr,  or  Key  of  the  Sea.  It 
is  trefoil  shape  in  plan,  with  a  tall  keep  rising 
in  the  center.  It  was  a  perfect  morning,  and 
the  waves  danced  joyously  and  sparkled  in 
the  sunshine  as  we  were  rowed  from  the 
steamer  to  the  crazy  landing  stage.  At  the 
custom  house  all  the  old  newspapers  were 
taken  out  of  the  botanical  press,  shaken,  and 
carried  off  for  inspection.  What  was  worse, 
the  “  Murray”  which  one  of  the  gentlemen 
was  carrying  ostentatiously  in  his  hand,  was 
also  seized,  and  we  were  afraid  that  it  would 
not  be  returned.  It  was,  however,  later  in  the 
day,  also  the  papers  for  pressing  flowers, 
greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  botanical  member 
of  the  party.  In  the  meantime,  we  had 
breakfast  and  engaged  a  guide  (which  we 
found,  afterward,  that  we  did  not  need,  as 
we  had  among  us  all  the  necessary  languages) 
and  various  means  of  conveyance. 

Our  cavalcade  was  quite  picturesque  as  we 
rattled  and  jolted  out  of  the  town ;  several, 
including  the  guide,  were  mounted  on  ponies, 
two  little  covered  wagons  carried  two  or  three 
each,  and  an  open  carriage,  with  the  chap¬ 
erone  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  (who  took 
turns),  brought  up  the  rear.  For  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  we  kept  near  the  sea,  at  times  even 
driving  over  the  wet  sands  with  the  little 


waves  rippling  over  the  fellies.  When  we 
were  obliged  to  keep  to  the  dry  sand  our 
chariot  wheels,  like  Pharaoh’s,  ” drave'heav- 
ily.”  Flowers  bloomed  along  the  roadside, 
fields  of  grain  waved  and  glistened  in  the 
sunlight.  The  young  men  won  the  undying 
gratitude  of  the  “botanical  friend”  by  their 
unfailing  kindness  in'coll^ting  specimens  tm 
her.  We  crossed  a  low  range  of  hills,  walking 
up,  as  the  road  was  steep  and  much  gullied. 
The  sun  was  hot,  though  the  breeze  was 
almost  cold.  At  the  Greek  village  of  Eren 
Keuy  we  stopped  to  rest  the  horses,  and  re¬ 
freshed  ourselves  with  Turkish  coffee.  And 
now  we  cross  the  Simois,  which  "ministered, 
meanwhile,  the  ambrosial  pasturage”  to  Juno’s 
"swift-footed  steeds”  when  she  and  Pallas 
came  to  help  the  Argives  against  the  Trojans. 

Suddenly  a  great  mound,  covered  with 
ruins,  rose  up  before  us,  and  awe  struck  we 
stood  before  "sacred  Ilium  I”  Ilium,  tomb  of 
many  cities,  home  of  many  peoples,  now 
utterly  deserted  but  for  the  little  detail  of 
soldiers  who  guard  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
Imperial  Museum,  and  whose  two  tents  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  looked  lonely  enough. 

We  clambered  up  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
and  sat  on  the  marble  steps.  We  puzzled  over 
water  pipes  just  beyond,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  a  fountain,  bath  or  something  of  that 
sort.  It  was  very  interesting  to  trace  the 
Roman  walls  running  at  different  angles  to 
the  Trojan,  which  eloped  upward.  What 
could  be  the  reason  of  this  upward  slope  on 
the  outside?  If  they  wanted  the  walls  thicker 
at  the  base  than  at  the  top,  it  seemed  as 
though  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to 
makeltbem  perpendicular  on  the  outside  and 
have  the  incline  within. 

The  world  owes  a  great  debt  to  Dr. 
Schliemann  and  Dr.  Ddrpfeldt  for  laying  bare 
these  ancient  walls,  with  their  treasurers  of 
pottery,  coins,  and  other  relics  of  long-gone 
centuries.  The  world  is  so  much  the  richer 
for  the  patient  care,  the  enthusiasm  and  per¬ 
severance  that  has  made  it  possible  to  see 
these  eloquent  ruins. 

We  lunched  under  one  of  Dr.  Durpfeldt’s 
sheds.  "Wind  swept  Ilium”  well  deserves 
the  name.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
tecting  our  spirit  lamp  sufficiently  to  boil 
water  for  the  tea,  and  everything  that  by  any 
possibility  could  flutter  and  flap,  did  so.  We 
ourselves  were  at  times  almost  lifted  off  our 
feet. 

The  next  point  of  interest  was  the  Seman 
gates,  but  where  is  the  beechen  tree  dear  to 
Jove?  Plain  enough  are  still  the  marks  of 
the  terrible  conflagration  which  destroyed  the 
city.  Climbing  over  the  ruins,  we  saw  big, 
wide-mouthed  jars,  such  as  are  in  use  in 
some  parts  of  Turkey  for  all  kinds  of  stores. 
Did  the  maidens  of  the"  white-armed  Andro¬ 
mache”  draw  forth  flour  and  honey  from 
these  jars,  now  broken  and  useless?  At  last 
the  citadel  was  reached,  and  seating  myself 
on  a  block  of  marble,  I  leaned  against  another 
and  yielded  to  the  spell  of  the  magic  past. 
Now  and  then  a  bird  song  trembled  on  the  air, 
the  only  sound  to  break  the  stillness  except 
the  distant  hum  of  my  gay  companions’  voices. 
At  my  feet  were  the  remains  of  men’s  habita¬ 
tions.  How  much  nearer  to  our  hearts  is  the 
human  than  anything  else  but  the  divine. 
Here  once  were  homes  where  love  and  joy  and 
grief  had  dwelt,  and  hope  and  fear.  These 
walls  had  heard  the  prattle  of  little  children, 
the  counsels  of  the  aged,  and  the  tender 
lullabys  of  happy  mothers. 

Homer’s  "many  sounding  sea”  was  too  far 
away  to  be  heard;  not  "hoary,”  nor  "gray 
now,”  it  shone  a  peacock-blue  in  the  sun¬ 
light  ;  and  beyond  rose  Samothrake’s  peaks, 
cloud-piercing,  a  light  mist  wreathing  their 
bases. 


Was  it  from  this  one  of  "the  lofty  towers 
of  Ilium”  that 

"  The  aeed  Priam  .  .  . 

Beheld  the  large- Umhed  son  of  Pelens  range 
The  field,  and  all  the  Trojans  helplessly 
Fleeing  in  tnmnlt "? 

r  (The  reader  will  recognize  Bryant’s  transla* 

"  From  hence  could  doubtless  be  seen  also  the 
flight  and  pursuit  when  Pelidesof  the  "amber 
hair”  chased  "noble  Hector”  "round  the 
windy  Ilium’s  walls.”  It  was,  perhaps,  from 
this  fateful  tower  that  "white-armed  Andro¬ 
mache”  gazed  distractedly,  only  to  see 
“  Her  husband  dragged  away 
Before  the  city  .  .  . 

Around  the  dead,  as  he  was  dragged  along. 

The  dust  arose;  his  dark  locks  swept  the  ground. 
That  head  of  late  so  noble  in  men’s  eyes, 

Lay  deep  amid  the  dust.” 

No  wonder 
“  Sudden  darkness  came 
Over  her  eyes,  and  in  a  breathless  swoon 
she  sank  away  and  fell.” 

An  eagle  sailed  lazily  across  the  sky,  swooped 
downward,  suddenly  arrested  his  flight,  and 
then  rose  higher  and  higher.  When  Ajax  de¬ 
fied  Hector 
“  An  eagle  to  the  right 
High  in  the  middle  heaver,  flew  over  him 
And,  gladdened  by  the  omen,  all  the  Oreeks 
Shouted.” 

Where  are  all  those  shouters  now,  and  wha 
have  they  been  doing  these  countless  years? 

An  eagle  appeared  to  strengthe^tlm  heart  of 
Priam  when  he  was  starting  to  seek  the 
corse  of  .Hector,  "  he  who  looked  a  god  among 
his  countrymen.”  In  answer  to  the  unhappy 
father’s  libation  and  prayer  to  "Father  Jove, 
most ’glorious  and  most  great,”  he~  sent  ^ 
"own  swift,  favorite  _bird  of  matchless 
strength”  to  fly  "townward  on  the  right” 
to  aged  Priam. 

Over  there,  beside  the  Scsean  gates,  sat  the 
elders  of  the  people, 

“  unapt  through  age 

For  tasks  of  war,  but  men  of  fluent  speech. 

Like  the  cicadas  that  within  the  wood 
Sit  on  the  trees  and  utter  delicate  sounds.” 

When  Helen  (in  whose  heart  Iris  had  awak¬ 
ened  "Dear  recollections  of  her  former 
spouse”),  approached  the  elders  "with  winged 
words,  but  in  low  tones,”  they  said  to  one 
another, 

“  Small  blame  is  theirs  If  both  the  Trojan  knights 
And  brazen-mailed  Achaians  have  endured 
So  long  so  many  evils  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  woman.  She  is  wholly  like 
In  feature  to  the  deathless  goddesses.” 

Not  having,  however,  the  hot  blood  of  youth, 
they  added,  wisely, 

“  So  be  it :  let  her.  peerless  as  she  is 
Return  on  board  the  fleet,  nor  stay  to  bring 
Disaster  upon  us  and  all  our  race.” 

Would  that  it  had  been  done  as  well  as  said  I 
Here,  at  "the  Seman  gates,  that  issue  on  the 
field,”  occurred  that  beautiful  and  pathetic 
scene  between  "Great  Hector  of  the  heamy 
helm”  and  his  "dear  wife,  the  nobly  dowered 
Andromache,”  who  beseeches  her  husband  to 
keep  within  the  fortress,  addressing  him  thus : 

“  Hector,  thou 

Art  father,  and  dear  mother  now  to  me. 

And  brother  and  my  youthful  spouse  besides.” 

And  while  he  accepts  her  suggestion  as  to 
posting  an  army 

“  near  the  place 

Of  the  wild  fig  tree  where  the  city-walls 
Are  low  and  may  be  scaled,” 

he  declares  that  he  cannot  shun  the  conflict 
"coward  like.”  There  stands  "the  wild  fig- 
tree”  far  below  me  to  bear  witness  1  Can  it 
be  that  this  is  truly  a  descendant  of  that  one 
which  marked  the  place  where  the  walls  were 
low,  and  "Thrice  in  the  war  the  boldest  of 
the  foe”  bad  tried  to  scale  them  ? 

Fearless  Hector,  who,  when  the  eagle  let 
fall  the  spotted  snake  among  the  Trojans,  and 
Polydamus  warned  him  against  storming  the 
ramparts,  answered  that  he  was  not  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  flight  of  birds  1 

“  whether  toward  the  right 
And  toward  the  moruing  ard  the  sun  they  fly. 

Or  toward  the  left  and  evening.  One  augery 
There  Is,  the  surest  and  the  best— to  fight 
1  For  our  own  land.” 
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“The  fertile  plain  of  Troj”  stretches  out  be¬ 
fore  me  to  the  Hellespont.  Afar  a  flock  is 
peacefully  grazing ;  did  the  Trojan  herds  so 
graze  thirty  centuries  ago?  Here  the  chariot¬ 
eers  raced  to  win  the  prizes  offered  by  Achil¬ 
les,  “the  noble  Menelaus,  yellow-haired,”  be 
ing  one  of  the  contestants. 

“  Across  the  plain  they  swept 
Far  from  the  fleet;  beneath  them  rose  the  dust 
A  cloud,  a  tempest,  and  their  tossing  manes 
Were  lifted  by  the  wind.  And  now  the  cars 
Touched  earth,  and  now  were  flung  into  the  air. 
Erect  the  drivers  stood,  with  beating  hearts 
Eager  for  victory." 

Here  on  this  plain  the  Simois  joins  the 
Scamander,  the  “eddying  Xanthus,”  “river 
sprung  from  deathless  Jove.”  Here  Achilles 
drove  all  before  him  until  Scamander  uttered 
his  effective  protest : 

“  the  angry  river  raised 

“His  waves,  and  pushed  along  the  heaps  of  dead 
Slain  by  Achilles.  These  with  mighty  roar 
As  of  a  bellowing  ox.  Scamander  cast 
Aground;  .  .  . 

In  tumult  terribly  the  surges  rose 
Around  Achilles,  beating  on  his  shield. 

And  made  his  feet  to  stagger  '* 
until  his  despairing  cry  to  Father  Jove  brought 
him  help,  and  the  flood  was  quelled  by  Vul¬ 
can,  Where  is  there  a  finer  description  of  the 
sudden  rising  of  a  spring  freshet,  when, 

“  higher  still 
His  torrent  swelled 

And  thus  he  called  to  Simois  nith  a  shout : 

O  brother  .  .  .  come  at  once 
And  aid  me ;  fill  thy  channels  from  its  springs 
And  summon  all  thy  brooks,  and  lift  on  high 
A  mighty  wave,  ar  d  roll  along  thy  bed. 

Mingled  in  one  great  torrent,  trees  and  stones  ’’ ; 
and  the  sudden  subsidence  when  “The  strength 
of  the  great  river  withered”? 

Yonder  to  the  eastward  are  “the  lawns  of 
Ida  seamed  with  glens,”  “the  woodland  wilds” 
“of  Ida  fresh  with  springs.” 

To  the  northeast,  “beside  the  barren  deep,” 
were 

“  The  tents  and  vessels  of  the  Myrmidons;  there 
Achilles,  from  bis  friends  withdrawing,  sat 
Beside  the  hoary  ocean  marge,” 
and  sulked!  Here  a  “fatal  vision”  came  to 
Agamemnon  in  his  tent  upon  “the  spacious 
beach,”  promising  that  Troy  should  fall  at 
once  into  the  bands  of  the  long  haired  Greeks. 
The  king  of  men  took  a  very  curious  way 
“  To  bring  into  the  field  the  sons  of  Greece. 

I  first  will  try.  as  best  1  may,  with  words. 

And  counsel  flight  from  Troy  with  ali  our  ships.” 

Agamemnon  makes  his  speech,  and 
“  in  the  bosoms  of  the  crowd 
Stirred  every  heart ;  even  those  who  heard  him  not 
Were  moved ;  the  assembly  wavered  to  and  fro 
Like  the  long  billows  of  the  Icarian  sea.” 

...”  they  ran 

With  tumult  to  the  ships ;  bsneath  their  feet 
Rose  clouds  of  dust,  aud  each  exhorted  each 
To  seize  the  ships  and  drag  them  to  the  deep. 

They  cleared  the  channels  mid  the  clamorous  eries 
Of  multitudes  who  hastened  to  return. 

And  drew  the  props  from  urderneath  their  barks.” 

Deathless  tale— for  is  not  three  thousand 
years  an  eternity?  And  if  the  mere  tale  of 
love  and  wrath  and  grief  may  be  thus  immor¬ 
tal,  can  it  be  that  the  men  themselves  perish 
with  their  bodies? 

We  reached  Dardanelles  just  at  sunset. 
Beautiful  were  the  lights  and  shadows,  the 
etheral,  fleeting  tints,  on  sea  and  plain  and 
mountain  side,  a  fitting  end  to  a  glorious  day. 

The  next  afternoon  saw  us  steaming  up  the 
Hellespont.  The  European  side  is  character¬ 
ized  by  high,  arid  hills,  while  on  the  other 
are  woods  and  fertile  va’jeys.  Every  foot  of 
this  coast  is  historic.  Abydos  is  on  our  right, 
where  Xerxes  surveyed  his  fleet,  and  some¬ 
where  near  he  threw  his  bridge  across  the 
channel.  Alexander’s  army  crossed  here, 
going  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  our  left, 
but  farther  up,  is  .lEgospotamus,  memorable 
for  Lysander’s  victory  over  the  Athenians. 

Very  early  we  lay  to  off  San  Stefano,  and 
several  hours  later  we  landed  in  a  “Scotch 
mist”  and  came  down  to  the  prose  of  every¬ 
day  life. 


AFTER  THIRTEEN  YEARS. 

Tbe  summer  Sabbath  sinks  into  the  sea. 

A  stormy  sea,  swept  by  the  east  win'l’s  breath; 
Where  I  alone  would  keep  my  tryst  with  thee. 

Ob  soul  beloved  I  escaped  this  realm  of  death. 

Here,  where  with  sodden  cloud  and  drifting  spray. 
And  sullen  chilling  mist,  our  eve  is  dank. 

I  strain  toward  thee  along  thy  stormless  way. 

Crushing  the  perfumes  of  some  heavenly  bank 

With  shining  feet  among  the  asphodels. 

Heie  in  my  little  room,  prisoner  of  time. 

I  sit  with  silence;  round  thee  sinks  and  swells 
The  pulsing  thrill  of  harmonies  sublime. 

Yet  would  I  share  my  little  with  thy  much 
And  feel  our  poor  earth  poorer  for  thy  sake. 

Tho’  joys  immortal  blot  m  within  thy  touch. 

And  at  thy  ■feet  their  golden  chalice  break. 

Thou  art  companioned  by  the  endless  years; 

Unshadowed  light,  and  flowers  without  a  thorn; 

And  still  I  would  not  thou  sbould'st  miss  my  tears 
Or  be  forgotten  here  where  thou  wert  born. 

Where  the  pure-hearted  dwell  is  now  thy  home. 

Their  dazzling  vision  of  thy  God  to  see; 

Whi’e  here  where  night  winds  curl  our  earth-bound 
foam. 

Oh  soul  beloved,  I  would  keep  tryst  with  thee. 

Wyllys  Brewster. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  of  President  M.  W.  Stryker, 
June  SI.  1896. 

“Z  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you;  but 
ye  can  not  bear  them  tioic.  ”— John  16  ;  12. 

This  was  said  in  that  upper  room  and  on 
that  passion  night  when  more  tenderly  and 
more  fully  than  ever  before  our  Lord  opened 
His  heart  to  the  eleven  who  loved  Him.  He 
sought  thus  to  prepare  them  for  the  experi 
ences  so  new,  so  near,  and  still  so  incompre 
hensible.  But  His  words  even  then  were  not 
so  much  an  explanation  as  an  embrace.  We 
are  always  furnished  best  for  our  next  steps 
by  personal  love  to  our  Leader,  rather  than  by 
vision  of  the  way. 

Too  much  foreknowledge  would  baffle  and 
daunt  us.  Each  page  of  instruction  has  its 
back  to  the  page  beyond.  God’s  books  are 
printed  upon  but  one  leaf— continuous  sense 
and  constant  surprise  await  each  turn. 
Progress  and  reserve  go  together.  Revtla- 
tion,  which  is  an  unended  and  an  endless 
process,  accommodates  itself  to  immaturity 
by  its  hidings  of  both  grace  and  power.  “By 
divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners”  God 
prepared  the  way  by  the  prophets  and  “in  the 
fullness  of  times”  declared  His  Son.  He  de¬ 
veloped  His  meaning  as  rapidly  as  it  could 
he  at  all  accepted.  And  when  the  Christ  was 
made  manifest,  even  to  those  nearest  Him, 
and  to  them  because  nearest,  “He  spake  the 
Word  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it.”  Revela¬ 
tion  were  wasted  were  there  not  readiness  for 
it.  Growth  is  the  only  method  of  God  that 
we  know,  and  His  omniscience  waits  upon 
human  capacity  so  that  curiosity  shall  neither 
be  tantalized  or  drowned.  Waiting  is  not  de¬ 
lay,  but  preparation.  The  withholding  is  full 
of  tender  promise.  Just  because  all  is  not 
given  at  once,  we  are  sure  there  will  be 
more.  What  we  can  bear  we  shall  hear. 
Each  testimony,  to  the  end,  is  to  be  shown  in 
“its  own  times.”  God’s  motherliness  meets 
our  spiritual  digestion  with  food  convenient, 
and  neither  offering  that  which  is  unripe  nor 
that  for  which  we  are  unready,  makes  dis¬ 
tinction  between  babe’s  milk  and  man’s  meat. 
Eye  teeth  come  earlier ;  wisdom  teeth  later. 
We  do  not  expect  a  “Clark  prize”  exhibition 
from  freshmen  ;  but  four  years  from  now  we 
shall  expect  from  you  more  than  that.  Because 
living  is  learning,  you  will  all  outgrow  your¬ 
selves  many  times  before  earth’s  school  is  over. 

The  guardian  must  await  the  competency 
of  his  ward,  and  the  heir  must  be  under 
tutors  and  governors  while  his  nonage  lasts. 
That  possession  without  preparation  may  be  a 
mortal  damage  is  shown  by  the  many  wrecks 


of  those  who  come  into  a  great  estate  without 
experience  of  values  and  with  undisciplined 
wills.  God  graduates  His  demands  to  our 
aptitudes,  and  that  we  may  not  be  overborne 
He  puts  primer  before  grammar,  and  syn¬ 
tax  before  prosody.  He  guages  the  strain 
to  match  the  muscle,  and  does  not  impose 
upon  adolescence  either  tbe  reflections  or  the 
responsibilities  of  full  manhood.  He  does  not 
expect  the  child  to  speak  as  a  man,  nor  the 
man  to  think  as  a  child. 

Christ’s  tuition  in  Galilee  was  a  signal  in¬ 
stance  of  divine  discipline.  Nazareth  was  no 
great  place ;  but  there  the  boy  Jesus  learned 
obedience,  and  so  came  to  a  station  of  soul  to- 
endure  tbe  gaze  of  a  nation  and  the  apparent 
ignominy  of  a  Roman  cross  I  There  He  learned 
to  teach  men  as  they  were  able  to  receive  and 
to  temper  the  light  to  the  vision. 

Or  take  this  book.  How  part  led  on  to 
parti  How  its  story  marches  I  What  an  “in¬ 
creasing  purpose”  it  registers  1  How  tbe  rela¬ 
tive  moves  toward  the  absolute  I  By  pro¬ 
visional  stages  and  by  steady  advances- fron> 
Exodus  to  Malacbi  and  Nehemiah— it  covers- 
elevcn  hundred  years.  Then  the  “four  cen¬ 
turies  of  silence,”  then  Bethlehem.  Tbet» 
from  tbe  Ascension  sixty  years  more  be¬ 
fore  tbe  beloved  disciple  laid  down  his  pen. 
with  “Many  other  things  did  Jesus  which 
are  not  written.”  It  is  a  cumulative  record,, 
growing,  as  now,  in  finest  lithography,  tbe 
print  takes  new  lines  and  tints  from  suc¬ 
cessive  stones.  Each  century  added  its  own 
impression.  What  a  witness  is  this  Book 
whose  study  has  formed  a  strong  component 
part  of  your  curriculum,  to  the  manner  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  providential  truth  I  As 
literature  it  is  august,  but  as  an  evidence  of 
God’s  pedagogic  way  it  is  sublime.  He  has 
but  an  illiberal  education  who  has  not  been 
taught  in  these  Scriptures  the  fundamental 
philosophy  of  history.  The  evoluticn  of  re¬ 
demption  is  tbe  highest  appeal  to  tbe  patience 
of  hope,  and  the  deepest  assurance  that  “of 
the  increase  of  His  government  there  shall  be 
no  end.” 

What  a  surrender  it  is  to  fail  to  recognize 
that  tbe  divine  is  always  the  interhuman, 
and  to  estimate  tbe  times  of  the  Judges  by 
the  times  of  the  Evangelists—  to  speak  as  if 
Jacob  could  have  understood  Pauli  Each  age 
was  an  advance.  Abraham  was  of  one  period, 
Moses  of  another ;  but  Moses,  shepherd  though 
he  was,  could  not  have  written  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm.  David  could  not  have  penned 
tbe  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  nor  the 
“Songs  of  Degrees.”  Jeremiah  could  not 
have  anticipated  the  Annunciation.  Unity 
throughout,  but  of  will,  not  wisdom.  These 
holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved.  The 
dates  are  not  on  the  writings,  but  in  them, 
God  having  ever  provided  “some  better 
things.”  Even  Paul  saw  “in  part.”  He  did 
not  dream  of  the  modern  geography  and  of 
modern  missions.  He  was  not  shown  the 
territorial  reach,  the  new  politics  of  all  these 
centuries,  just  as  we  now  do  not  guess  the 
new  society  that  Christ  has  in  mind,  nor  the 
slow  and  stormy  times  through  which  it  shall 
be  brought  in.  But  He  who  wove  tbe  facts 
here  set  down,  and  who  has  overcome  thus 
far.  is  the  same  forever  in  saying  ;  “I  have  yet 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now.  ” 

Level  to  the  topmost  comprehension  of  each 
time,  meeting  each  occasion,  always  oppor¬ 
tune,  weaving  no  anti  climax,  always  with 
both  dramatic  unity  and  dramatic  movement, 
the  providential  truth  is  given,  link  by  link, 
and  the  Word,  mortising  each  stone  into  the 
ar<  h,  perfects  the  whole  by  that  which  every 
part  siipplieth.  The  symmetry  is  vital,  not 
mechanical.  “The  old  order  changeth,”  but 
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"With  divine  oversight  and  control  there  is  no 
variableness.  The  embryo  and  the  birth  alike 
are  his. 

Things  that  were  inscrutable  to  the  first 
disciples  are  taught  in  our  in'ant  classts. 
Christ  trusted  them  with  ideas  as  fast  as  He 
could,  and  as  it  was,  they  were  in  constant 
amazement.  He  was  wont  to  say,  “If  ye  can 
hear  it,”  “He  that  hath  ears  ”  How  fast 
•events  moved  from  that  Passover  to  the 
Pentecost.  What  pregnant  suspense  and  with 
vhat  unimagined  issues ! 

After  that  cloud-burst  of  grace  and  on 
through  that  generation  there  runs  a  steady 
erescendo  of  spiritual  comprehension,  the  word 
being  confirmed  in  signs  following.  Inspira¬ 
tion  accommodates  itself  to  the  soul  as  incarna¬ 
tion  accommodated  itself  Each  is  full,  neither 
is  final.  Nothing  is  final  with  God  nor  with 
His  Christ.  Still  He  siys:  “What  I  do  thou 
knowest  not  now,  but  thou  sbalt  know  here¬ 
after.  ” 

For  preparation  is  always  more  than  predic¬ 
tion.  The  training  of  the  Twelve  was  a  fac- 
finite,  in  the  small,  of  the  training  of  the 
Church,  still  unfinished. 

What  silly  questions  they  asked,  what  ab¬ 
surd  requests  they  made,  and  with  what  wis¬ 
dom  they  were  postponed.  The  process  is  so 
natural  that  we  do  not  realize  what  a  distance 
they  had  travelled  between  the  fifth  chapter 
•of  Matthew  and  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts.  How  the  spiritual  landscape  has 
widened  before  them!  Their  minds  are  clear¬ 
ing,  they  become  positive,  convincing,  their 
words  seize  men  for  God. 

The  fifth  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  a 
key  and  a  bond.  What  was  reserved  because 
before  premature  is  now  an  open  secret.  The 
epistles  become  both  grand  explanations  and 
tremendous  prophecies.  They  reach  back  of 
Genesis  and  beyond  the  Apocalypse.  We  see 
the  fishermen  become  giants  and  the  pur¬ 
blind  Pharisee  of  Tarsus  opens  his  eyes  upon 
the  vistas  of  eternity.  The  “progress  of  doc¬ 
trine”  in  the  New  Testament  is  a  symbol  of 
its  progress  in  the  comprehensions  of  men. 
Slowly  men  learn  Christ,  blinking  as  those 
uncloseted  at  noon.  Fallow  ages  wait  upon 
mortal  dullness,  so  patient  is  our  God. 

The  seed  grows,  but  it  grows  secretly  and 
culminations  are  delayed  until  the  world  can 
bear  them.  God  is  always  ahead  of  the 
times.  The  men  who  strive  to  be  abreast  of 
the  colors  are  they  who  lead  their  generations. 
Who  of  you  will  march  there? 

The  evangelists  were  not  stenographers. 
They  gave  but  a  sketch  of  our  Lord’s  deeds 
and  words.  They  did  not  minister  even  to  a 
reverent  curiosity.  The  Gospel  will  have 
news  for  us  in  the  life  to  come.  Eighteen 
years  of  Christ’s  life  is  condensed  into  three 
-or  four  sentences. 

And  not  even  yet  have  we  wrought  Hie 
precepts  to  a  tithe  of  their  logical  conclusions. 
Still  ungueesed  corollaries  of  thought  and 
duty  lie  in  this  treasure  which  our  shafts  have 
so  scantily  mined.  Which  of  us  can  imagine 
that  he  has  sighted  the  circumference  of  the 
Lord’s  prayer?  Thank  God  if  we  have  learned 
its  center  I 

It  is  the  attainment  of  each  period  that 
makes  possible  its  successor.  None  is  inde¬ 
pendent,  none  is  final,  and  God  alone  is  in 
fallible.  He  who  has  guided,  still  guides. 
His  truth  is  perennial  and  becomes  concrete 
in  each  generation.  The  idolatry  of  any  one 
cycle,  equally  with  the  neglect  of  any,  is  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  the  presidency  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
As  long  as  man  listens,  God  speaks.  He  has 
yet  many  things  to  say,  in  English,  that  we 
could  not  bear  now.  Therefore,  our  transcript 
of  God’s  meaning,  the  statement  of  our 
^ipprehensions  of  it,  must  ever  widen.  We 


must  take  observation  each  noon.  One  sun, 
but  many  seas,  many  shores.  Providence  is 
a  biological  science.  Moral  history  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  volume.  All  is  concentric,  nay.  Christo- 
centric;  but  about  that  center  each  lengthen¬ 
ing  century  describes  an  ampler  circle. 
Every  life  works  with  the  equation  of  the 
spiral.  God’s  consummations  are  as  gradual 
as  they  are  resistless.  Reserves  and  remaind 
ers  await  our  strength.  Timely  reticence 
subtends  amazing,  yet  all-consistent  move¬ 
ment  among  earth’s  people.  We  can  no  more 
set  the  clock  of  Christendom  forward  than  we 
can  turn  it  back.  The  new  authority  that 
was  to  supplant  Rome,  the  new  philosophy 
that  was  to  supplant  Greece,  new  ideals,  new 
s:;iences  new  arts— all  these  (and  that  not  by 
destruction,  but  by  fulfillment)  were  capsulale 
in  the  Gospel.  Again  and  again  man  has 
sung,  and  truly, 

••  We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  tUfit«llent  sea.” 

but  the  silent  sea  becomes  a  thoroughfare,  the 
wilderness  a  garden,  the  lone  hill  an  observa¬ 
tory. 

We  would  be  nonplussed  and  stunned  were 
the  vision  opened  to  us  too  soon  of  what  the 
werld  and  man  will  be  like  when  the  un¬ 
fathomable  petition  is  answered— “Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 

The  latest  edition  is  never  the  last.  Each 
new  evolution  of  manifolded  wisdom  is  “re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged.”  Veil  after  veil  is  rent 
in  twain,  and  still  there  are  unexplored  re 
mainders  whose  reservation  is  alluring.  The 
sun  of  righteousness  is  not  burnt  out,  and  the 
harves's  of  to  day  are  the  seed  of  to  morrow. 
We  have  yet  more  to  learn.  As  beginners, 
we  are  prone  to  overrate  our  powers  We  say, 
as  Peter  once  said  it  “Why  cannot  we  follow 
Thee  now?”  We  forget  the  commentary  of 
experience.  We  would  force  the  mystery  and 
dis  iount  God  I 

In  our  grasp  of  Christ’s  meaning  for  our¬ 
selves  and  for  mankind  there  must  be  a  con 
stant  revision  and  recombination,  along  with 
a  hearty  appreciation  of  all  new  light.  The 
terms  of  physical  science  dis'redit  to  day 
what  once  were  its  undisputed  fromulas.  In 
two  generations  it  will,  no  doubt,  retire  some 
of  its  present  theories  as  now  it  abandons 
“epicycles”  and  “phlogiston.” 

But  the  bigger  knowledge  can  never  make 
the  idea  of  God  smaller.  The  Word  will  still 
fill  the  world.  With  whatever  light  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  mirror  there  will  evermore 
shine  there  one  face  I  The  potencies  of  splen 
did  an  1  unimagined  days  are  in  that  “Arch 
chemic  sun.”  “We  have  seen  but  a  part  of 
His  ways.”  The  evangel  that  makes  creatures 
at  one  with  hie  Creator  is  a  spectroscope,  re¬ 
vealing  the  elemental  unity  of  all  moral  w’orlds, 
and  for  this  world  it  will  be  found  not  only  to 
meet,  but  also  be  found  to  have  made  each 
new  time.  Its  applications  to  life  exceed  all 
that  we  have  imagined.  “Suffer  it  to  be  so 
now”  silences  many  of  our  shallow  objections. 
“The  half  is  not  told  us.”  The  interstital 
stars  in  Christ’s  sight  gleam  already.  What 
could  Galileo  have  done  with  the  Yerkes  glass? 
But  what  will  that  be  when  the  suggestion  of 
the  eye  of  the  fly  is  fully  wrought  out  and 
compound  lenses  gather  at  one  point  a  cone  of 
rays  whose  base  diameter  is  forty  feet,  not 
four? 

We  are  still  in  the  rudiments  and  see  with 
kitten  sight!  And  if  our  grasp  of  matter  is 
still  so  primitive,  need  we  wonder  that  in  the 
realm  of  purposes  God  still  garments  Himself 
with  unapproachable  light?  He  tempers  His 
wonders  while  He  trains  man  up  toward  them, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  Apocalypse  “seals  up 
the  things  which  seven  thunders  utter.”  In 
this  open  Bible  there  is  that  written  of  which 
Not  Gabriel  asks  the  reason  why. 

Nor  God  the  reason  gives.” 

Much  is  withheld  against  that  day  whereof 
the  Master  of  all  hearts  declared,  “Ye  shall 
ask  Me  no  question.”  He  knows  that  the 
suspension  of  much  of  our  curiosity  in  no 
wise  interferes  with  present  obedience,  and 
checks  many  an  impertinence  of  over  impor¬ 
tunity  with  ithat  recorded  irony,  “  Your  time 
is  always  ready.” 

When  “difficulties  vainly  curious  and  doubts 
impossible  to  be  solved”  excite  us,  we  may 
well  rceite  that  touching  prayer  of  burly  Sam 
Johnson,  “against  inquisitive  and  perplexin.; 
thoughts.”  It  is  a  wise  prayer  for  the  wisfst 
man,  and  to  the  wisest,  easiest.  In  every  lov¬ 
ing  ear  there  sounds  a  constant  whisper :  “I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you.”  If 
this  great  idea  of  gracious  postponement  has 


at  all  fastened  your  attention,  you  have  seen 
how  it  clarifies  both  Scripture  and  life,  and 
how  it  answers  both  fear  and  hope.  It  affirms 
the  continuity  of  Christ.  It  vitaliz  e  all  pres¬ 
ent  attainments.  It  shows  how  each  broader 
and  deeper  day  “Hath  new  needs  and  new 
helps  for  these. 

It  articulates  all  tenses  and  binds  together 
the  physical  unity  of  all  worlds  as  a  scene 
for  the  dramatic  untiy  of  all  events.  It  makes 
time  only  a  mode  of  thought,  and  life  omni¬ 
present.  Crisis  may  introduce  crisis,  but 
omniscience  includes  all  issues.  Queries  to 
be  solved,  doubts  to  be  resolved,  duties  to 
be  done,  trials  to  be  borne — the  Word  is  nigh. 
We  have  read  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  as  boys; 
we  shall  understand  it  as  men.  The  skies 
will  deepen 

“What  first  we  guessed  as  points,  I  now 
know  stars.”  Y’ou  will  arrive  where  you  could 
no  more  return  to  your  old  measures  than  the 
New  York  Central  Railway  could  put  its  busi¬ 
ness  back  upon  a  single  track  system  ! 

You  may  blanch  when  Christ  puts  into  your 
hand  that  cup  whereof  you  now  think  to  say : 
“We  are  able  to  drink  it”;  but  you  will  not 
blanch  if  you  have  learned  that  He  never 
asks  of  you  more  than  you  can  bear.  We 
have  been  enabled  to  meet  many  things  that 
seemed  impossible;  we  shall  be  again.  Power 
shall  rest  upon  us  and  He  shall  “deliver  our 
souls  in  peace  from  the  battle  that  is  against 
us.  ” 

My  God  I  would  not  long  to  see 

My  fate  with  curious  eyes.” 

We  want  no  palmistry  save  that  of  His 
wounded  hand.  It  is  not  the  time  table,  but 
the  engineer,  that  brings  the  train  through. 
Devotion  does  not  demand  demonstration. 
One  can  be  a  filial  son  yet  not  have  read  his 
father’s  will. 

I  have  thus  far  elaborated  nn  idea  that, 
rightly  held,  commands  both  modesty  and 
hope,  and  in  them  each,  determined  courage. 
Diffidence  toward  our  own  knowledge  as  final 
and  confidence  in  God’s  wisdom  as  infallible, 
is  that  which  sets  forward  the  world  and  our 
own  souls.  This  spirit  of  outlook  surpasses 
every  yesterday  and  lives  under  a  perpetual 
dawn  The  unhasting,  unresting  evolution  of 
God’s  plan  is  “the  master  light  of  all  our  see¬ 
ing.”  It  is  more  penetrative  than  any  cathode 
ray.  It  eaves  us  from  indifference  and  from 
irresolution.  It  applies  old  truth  to  the  new 
titne,  and  with  perennial  reve'ation  declares 
the  world  to  be  a  divine  laboratory.  The 
book  written  and  history  yet  wri  ing,  and 
the  busy  Spirit  alive  in  both  Withheld  com¬ 
pletions,  reserved  revelations,  suspended  har¬ 
monies— these  make  life  more  than  logic,  and 
prove  Chrint  the  dateless  God.  W'e  are  all  the 
pupils  of  an  inexhaustible  Teacher,  finding 

“  .  .  progress,  man’s  distinctive  mark  alone. 

Not  God’s,  and  not  the  beasts’;  God  is.  they  are, 

Man  partly  is  and  partly  hopes  to  be.” 

The  times  and  seasons  of  human  affairs  find 
here  their  interpretation  and  forecast.  Races 
and  empires  and  authorities  and  constitutions 
and  suffragists  write  large  the  text  with  which 
we  have  dealt.  The  Church,  the  State,  cus¬ 
tom  and  statute,  all  that  the  society  of  man 
means  and  can  mean,  are  to  demonstrate  that 
Christ  has  “yet  many  things  to  say.”  The 
signs  of  the  times  are  a  holy  horoscope. 
Awakened  Japan;  crude  China;  semi-barbario 
Russia;  hectic  France ;  imperious  Germany ; 
the  two  Englands— ono  the  England  of  Wyck- 
liffe  and  Milton  and  Browning,  the  other  the 
England  of  miserly  diplomacy  whose  robes  are 
now  splotched  with  the  wet  blood  of  Armenia; 
two  Americas— the  one  leal  to  her  high  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  other  mad  for  money  and  thinking 
to  tamper  with  the  very  standards  of  honesty 
—all  this  collision  of  local  advantage  and  of 
universal  truth  ;  Christ  sits  serene  above  the 
floods,  and  by  all  changes  and  crises,  col¬ 
lisions,  catastrophes  utters  His  decree  and 
brings  in  His  kingdom.  Fight  under  that 
flag,  ye  who  are  men !  A  new  world  waits 
upon  new  courage. 

This  law  of  graded  advance  may  well  guide 
us  in  our  consideration  of  that  which  we 
await  for  the  college  of  our  love.  The  con¬ 
stant  uses  and  survives  the  transient.  What 
ever  has  been  good,  and  is  better,  implies,  be¬ 
gins  and  assures  the  best  that  is  to  be.  Forms 
pass,  but  life  indefeasible  and  crescent,  weaves 
its  changing  robe,  transcending  and  surviving 
the  earlier  measures.  1793  was  our  day  of 
small  things,  as  all  seminal  days  are  outwardly 
small.  They  called  the  rude  frame  building, 
for  six  years  uncompleted,  “Kirkland’s  folly”; 
but  our  s?er  S.imuel  was  a  true  futurist  and 
builded  more  than  he  foresaw  or  could  fore¬ 
tell.  His  bones  lie  yonder  in  goodly  and 
growing  company,  but  the  school  is  the  spir- 
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itual  body  wherein  “he  being  dead,  yet  speak- 
eth.”  The  little  house  there  is  a  parable. 
That  patriotic,  reverent,  and  confident  begin¬ 
ning  lived.  Because  it  lived  it  increased.  It 
shall  live,  and  live  there,  drawing  ever  upon 
the  elastic  and  unwasting  forces  which  speak 
alike  in  science  and  in  psalm.  There  reason 
and  reverence  shall  go  hand  in  hand.  There, 
long  after  our  forms  are  dust,  shall  the 
kindly  mother  sit  in  her  bowered  dooi  and  in 
her  plain,  unwavering  loveliness  smile  upon 
her  children,  rocking  her  dear,  old  fashioned 
cradle  and  holding  tender  converse  with  her 
returning  family.  With  beautiful,  undimming 
eyes  she  shall  survey  the  calm  valley,  with  its 
scenes  that  change  with  every  upward  step, 
and  that  are  never  two  days  the  same,  she 
shall  muse  upon  the  grey  and  violet  hills, 
upon  all  the  fugitive  beauties  of  the  world 
and  the  shimmering  skies  beyond  them,  until 
earth’s  last  sunset  shall  enfold  her,  and  eter¬ 
nity’s  first  morning,  with  all  its  tremulous 
mystery  of  light,  shall  kiss  her  tranquil  and 
triumphant  brow.  Through  an  adolescence, 
not  without  the  ills  of  infancy,  the  academy 
grew  up  to  the  estate  of  the  college,  merging 
ics  name  in  that  of  its  earlier  lover.  But  the 
hard  won  charter  of  1812  was  a  permission 
rather  than  a  pledge,  a  fond  hope  rather  than 
an  assurance.  The  graduates  of  1814  could 
now  barely  enter  sophomore,  and  that  under 
conditions.  ,  ;  - 

Along  a  devious  channel,  with  many  rifts 
and  eddies  and  shifting  snags,  the  current  has 
fiowed,  but  wider,  deeper,  past  these  years 
four-score  and  four.  Many  benevolent  tribu 
taries  and  many  unseen  springs  of  prayer  and 
sacrifice  have  fed  its  increase,  until  now  by 
its  banks  are  stately  trees,  whose  roots  its 
waters  have  sustained  and  whose  interlaced 
shadows  waver  upon  its  placid  breadth. 

Hamilton  is  not  a  gourd  of  yesterday,  but  a 
goodly  vine  with  fruitful  boughs  and  long  to 
morrows  are  to  come.  Sons  and  grandsons 
and  godsons  are  hers,  and  she  is  theirs  to  love 
and  to  cherish.  I  speak  to  a  throng  of  them 
to  day,  and  I  set  home  to  them  all  the  word 
of  the  providential  and  perpetual  Christ,  “I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you !”  I 
speak  out  boldly,  as  I  ought  to.  to  new  friends 
and  old,  and  urge  them  to  look  upon  this 
stubborn  and  stalwart  work  of  ours  and  to  ask 
themselves  where  they  can  more  wisely  be¬ 
stow  their  substance,  or  in  better  hope  of  its 
rsistent  benefit  to  the  generations  to  come? 
ho  will  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this  and  join  their  names  in  immortal 
usefulness  with  those  of  Hamilton  and  Kirk¬ 
land? 

Men  of  the  class  of  ’96,  up.  all  of  you !  Not 
for  to  day  only,  but  for  to  morrow  and  the 
days  after.  “Is  not  the  Lord  gone  out  before 
you?"  Hear  Christ!  Hear  all  He  yet  will  say 
to  you.  The  word  is  nigh  you.  Obtuse  to 
temptation,  and  obstinately  dutiful,  stand 
away  from  those  who  prefer  to  get  through 
life  by  the  dishonor  system  !  Renounce,  de¬ 
nounce,  the  worships  of  Gain.  Stand  out 
from  among  the  breed  of  idlers  and  snobs. 
Accept  the  ordination  of  duty. 

This  impetuous  and  momentous  time  calls 
for  resolute  and  muscled  character,  brains 
unillusioned  by  partial  ideas,  souls  so  sympa 
thetic  with  globed  and  celestial  truth  as  to 
be  superior  to  segmental  and  terrestrial  half 
truths.  Remember  every  pathway  and  door, 
every  leafy  aisle  of  quiet  and  each  dreaming 
vista  of  that  good  place  up  yonder,  and  carry 
a  country  heart  into  the  whirl  of  crowds  and 
the  tumult  of  cities.  Be  critics  always  and 
cynics  never.  Whatever  may  go  wrong,  do 
you  go  right,  and  so  the  mildew  of  pessimism, 
the  canker  of  envy,  and  the  dry-rot  of  selfish¬ 
ness  shall  not  come  near  your  souls.  Have 
such  an  idealism  as  thrilled  in  those  lines  of 
Holmes  that  preserved  the  good  ship  Const! 
tution— a  sense  of  the  past,  of  our  “father’s 
Ood,”  and  of  His  continuity,  and  His  hand 
shall  pilot  you  through  the  roughest  weathers 
and  bring  you  safe  home  in  port.  Be  learners 
to  the  last,  for 

‘‘  Since  all  tbinf^s  suffer  change  save  God  the  Truth, 

Man  apprehends  Him  newly  at  each  stage. 

Whereat  earth’s  ladder  drops,  its  service  done. 

And  nothing  shall  prove  twice  what  once  was  proved.’ 

It  is  this  that  shall  round  the  age  of  science 
into  the  age  of  song. 

Fare  you  well !  My  own  goodbye  to  you  is 
one  with  no  unpleasant  recollections  and  with 
many  bright  ones.  I  have  seen  you  grow. 
Grow  on,  and  in  the  day  of  the  goal  and  the 
garland  when  all  the  pearly  citadels  of  heaven 
peal  out  their  welcome  to  all  faithful  disci 
pies,  may  each  of  ue  be  there  to  hear,  amid 
all  lesser  salutation,  this:  “I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you  !" 


WINONA. 

THE  PROPOSED  MEETING  PEACE  OF  THE 
NEXT  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

By  E.  8.  Boott,  Secretary  and  Director. 

In  view  of  the  recent  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  voting  to  meet  on  the  grounds  of 
the  “Winona  Assembly  and  Summer  School,” 
it  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  Eastern 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  to  know  something 
more  of  this  vigorous  Presbyterian  enterprise. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  Assembly  is 
located  stretch  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Eagle  Lake,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  two  miles  east  of  Warsaw,  Ind. 
Warsaw  is  the  thriving  capital  of  Kosciusko 
County,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
is  at  the  crossing  of  the  Big  Four  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  systems  of  railway.  The  latter  com¬ 
pany  has  located  a  station,  called  Eagle  Lake, 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  thb  main  entrance 
to  the  Assembly  grounds.  This  station  is  111 
miles  from  Chicago.  A  water  way  extends 
from  the  west  side  of  the  lake  up  to  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  Big  Four  station  at 
Warsaw,  where  the  Assembly  steamers  meet 
all  trains,  and  passengers  are  carried  by  boat 
to  the  pier  at  the  grounds,  two  miles  distant. 

The  Association  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  has  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $100,000,  four-fifths  of  which  is 
paid  up.  While  it  is  only  a  little  over  a  year 
old,  yet  it  came  into  possession  of  grounds 
that  had  been  used  for  Assembly  purposes  for 
some  seven  years  by  the  Beyer  Brothers,  an 
enterprising  business  firm  well  known  in  the 
region  of  country.  These  gentlemen  had  al¬ 
ready  brought  the  grounds  to  a  high  state  of 
improvement  and  adaptation  to  this  purpose. 

Winona  Park  includes  160  acres  of  ground,  a 
goodly  portion  of  it  covered  with  timber  and 
diversified  with  a  great  variety  of  surface.  A 
grassy  plain  stretches  back  from  the  lake 
with  a  gentle  incline  upward  to  a  bluff  which 
follows  the  general  trend  of  the  shore  line, 
rising  in  some  places  to  forty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  A  pebbly  brook  flows 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  close  by  is  a  timbered  mound  which  juts 
out  in  a  striking  way  from  the  surrounding 
level,  and  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  an  In¬ 
dian  burial  ground.  A  very  great  attraction 
of  the  park  is  the  numerous  inexhaustible 
springs  which  gush  out  from  the  hill  sides, 
many  of  them  mineral  in  their  character. 

While  a  large  part  of  the  grounds  is  laid 
out  in  lots,  a  very  considerable  portion  is  re¬ 
served  for  park  purposes,  and  laid  out  in 
winding  walks,  flower  plots,  lakelets,  or  left 
in  open  forest  glades,  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  skillful  landscape  engineer,  has  been 
made  very  attractive  and  beautiful.  Visitors 
are  uniformly  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of 
the  beauty  of  the  place.  Cottages  peep  out 
from  among  the  trees,  chiefly  on  the  high 
ground.  An  auditorium,  with  a  seating  capac¬ 
ity  for  2,500  people  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  grounds.  West  of  it  a  long  peninsula 
stretches  out  into  the  lake,  on  which  is  laid 
out  the  athletic  grounds  of  the  Association, 
comprising  a  half-mile  track  for  bicycling 
or  foot  races,  a  drill  ground,  also  foot  and 
baseball  grounds.  Overlooking  these  is  an 
amphitheatre  that  will  accommodate  2,500 
persons.  Close  by  the  main  entrance  to  the 
park  is  a  hotel  that  has  been  erected  at  an 
expense  of  $25,000,  equipped  with  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  and  comforts  of  a  modern  hostelry. 
For  the  convenience  of  those  who  love  the 
water,  the  Association  has  three  steamers, 
one  of  them  a  large,  double  decked  side- 
wheel  boat  that  will  carry  600  passengers 
There  is  also  a  fleet  of  over  a  hundred  row 
and  sail  boats.  The  bathing  facilities  are  of 
the  very  best,  the  water  deepening  so  gradu¬ 
ally  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  even  for  children. 
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The  grounds  are  lit  with  electric  lights,  botb 
arc  and  incandescent,  and  are  in  quick  touch 
by  mail,  telegraph,  or  long  distance  telephone- 
with  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

This  is  the  place  which  will  be  the  home  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  their  friends  for  two  weeks  in  May,  1897. 
Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  in  varioo» 
quarters  as  to  the  ability  of  the  management 
to  accommodate  the  great  company  of  people- 
that  usually  gathers  on  these  occasions.  The 
officers  and  directors,  however,  do  not  share 
in  this  doubt.  At  a  recent  meeting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  action  was  unanimously  taken  : 

Resolved,  The  Directors  of  the  Winona  As¬ 
sembly,  in  session  at  Warsaw,  Ind.,  June 
2Dd,  having  carefully  canvassed  the  matter  of 
accommodations,  do  hereby  express  their 
firm  conviction  that  with  the  new  buildings 
to  be  erected  and  improvements  to  be  made, 
we  shall  be  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
commissioners. 

As  it  has  always  been  the  intention  of  the 
management  to  make  Winona  a  popular  place 
for  holding  conventions  and  assemblies  of 
various  kinds,  the  improvements  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  General  Assembly  will 
be  simply  carrying  out  original  plans.  The 
location  of  Winona  especially  commends  it  as 
a  convention  center.  It  is  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  center  of  population  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  the  case  of  the  General  Assembly, 
some  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  will  be 
saved  in  the  matter  of  transportation,  as  com¬ 
pared,  for  example,  with  Saratoga. 

The  Winona  Assembly  and  Summer  School 
will  open  this  year  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  will  continue  in  session  until  the  last  days 
of  August.  It  offers  a  very  attractive  program, 
including  platform  speakers  of  national  repu¬ 
tation,  a  Sunday-school  normal  course  of  teir 
days  under  Dr.  James  A.  Worden,  a  Bible 
conference  similar  to  that  at  Northfield,  Mass., 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman 
of  Philadelphia,  assisted  by  eminent  Bible 
scholars  and  persons  prominent  in  various 
branches  of  Christian  work  in  this  and  other 
lands.  Then  four  weeks,  in  the  middle  of  the 
season,  the  Summer  School  will  be  in  session, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  of 
the  Chicago  University,  as  Principal.  In  this 
a  dozen  or  more  college  departments  will  be 
taught  by  experts  chiefly  drawn  from  the  col¬ 
leges  of  this  region.  Add  to  this  a  school  of 
methods,  kindergarten  work,  a  Woman’s 
Club,  physical  culture,  gymnasium  training, 
boys’  clubs,  etc.,  also  abundant  facilities  for 
recreation  in  the  way  of  boating,  bathing, 
tennis,  bicycling,  baseball,  will  make  it  alto¬ 
gether  an  attractive  place  for  people  of  alt 
tastes.  Those  interested  can  obtain  further 
information  by  addressing  the  Rev.  R.  V. 
Hunter,  Superintendent,  Eagle  Lake,  Ind. 

The  institution  is  modelled  in  general 
upon  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Chautauqua, 
to  which  is  added  the  convention  idea.  It  is 
backed  by  Presbyterian  money.  Managed  by 
Presbyterian  men,  some  of  them,  like  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  H.  Conner  of  New  Albany,  and 
First  Vice-President  J.  M.  Studebaker  of 
South  Bend,  at  the  bead  of  large  business 
enterprises  of  their  own,  and  two  thirds  of 
the  directors  must  be  members  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  yet  it  invites 
and  expects  all  denominations  to  enjoy  its 
benefits,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  tbs 
stock  is  held  by  members  of  other  churches. 

It  was  first  begun  as  a  sort  of  Synodical 
summer  home  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev. 
S.  C.  Dickey,  Synodical  Superintendent  of 
Home  Missions,  and  at  present  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  counsellor  of  the  Assembly,  but  speedily 
assumed  larger  proportions,  seeming  to  meet 
a  felt  want  on  the  part  of  Presbyterians  es¬ 
pecially,  until  now  it  has  assumed  national- 
proportions,  and  we  expect  to  welcome  during 
the  coming  summer  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  land,  and  anticipate  that  its  beneficent, 
influence  will  go  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earths 
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The  Interior  derives  not  a  little  comfort 
from  the  cheerful  tenor  of  the  reports  of  its 
commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  : 

The  commissioners  reported  the  harmony 
which  prevailed,  and  the  great  hopefulness 
and  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Church 
which  pervaded  the  members.  Commission¬ 
ers  Revs.  Frederick  Campbell,  Charles  A.  Lip- 
pincott,  and  Charles  E.  Morse  each  added  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  Presbytery  by  congratula¬ 
tory  and  hopeful  views.  This  is  striking  the 
true  and  the  right  key— and  it  is  not  mere 
optimism.  The  evidences  are  everywhere  that 
the  Church  is  to  press  forward  joj fully  and 
with  new  zeal  and  confidence  in  her  appointed 
work.  We  have  met  the  malicious  accusation 
against  the  Moderator  made  by  a  sensational 
New  York  daily  with  a  simple  denial,  saying 
)iat  we  personally  knew  it  to  be  false.  It 
was  only  worthy  of  notice  after  being  copied 
and  endorsed  by  one  or  more  of  the  Presby 
terian  papers.  This  was  fully  refuted  in  the 
Presbytery  ;  but  we  prefer  to  give  the  papers 
referred  to  an  opportunity  to  make  proper 
apologies  before  commenting  upon  it.  In  bis 
remarks,  Dr  Withrow  made  a  striking  and 
impressive  statement.  He  hoped  and  trusted 
that  the  harmony  of  this  great  “  Reconcilia 
tion  Assembly,”  as  it  has  been  called,  would 
prevail  in  its  successors.  “If  it  does  not,  the 
fault  will  be  with  the  Moderators  The  power 
of  the  Moderator  is  not  appreciated  by  one 
who  has  not  filled  the  office.”  This  is  a 
remark  which  will  inspire  reminiscence  and 
reflection  though  this  is  the  first  time  that 
attention  has  been  called  to  it.  It  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  student  of  Presbyterian  his¬ 
tory  will  investigate,  only  as  we  believe,  to 
verify.  It  was  not  at  all  understood  generally 
in  the  Church  that  the  dispute  over  the  new 
mission  house  in  New  York  was  one  that  was 
fraught  with  serious  consequences.  The  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  has  become  deep  among 
the  large  givers  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
It  is  a  very  much  larger  question  than  one  of 
the  dollars  and  cents  directly  involved.  Un 
skillful  handling  of  the  issue  would  alienate 
munificent  friends  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  Those  who  originated  and  promoted 
the  enterpise  on  the  one  side,  and  those  who 
felt  aggrieved  at  the  forsaking  of  the  old 
Lenox  home,  on  the  other,  are  each  persons 
and  people  of  high  standing  and  munificence 
to  the  Church.  The  most  eminent  committee 
of  business  men  ever  appointed  by  an  Assem¬ 
bly  has  been  chosen.  The  importance  of  the 
issue  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  everyone  of  the 
eminent  men  appointed  has  signified  hie  ac¬ 
ceptance,  save  one,  who  is  in  Europe.  The 
letters  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Church 
to  the  Moderator — a  large  mail  every  day— are 
brimful  of  hope  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
Church  and  her  work.  The  feeling  is  fully  up 
to  that  which  immediately  followed  the  Re 
union.  Let  thankfulness  take  form  in  thank 
offerings. 


The  Churchman  thus  concludes  touching 
"Mr.  Gladstone  on  Anglican  Orders”: 

While  he  does  not  believe  that  an  acknowl 
edgment  of  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders  by 
the  Roman  curia  would  result  in  intercom¬ 
munion,  yet  he  confidently  counts  on  the  good 
effect  upon  the  unbeliever  which  such  an  ac 
knowledgment  would  produce.  If  the  Angli¬ 
can  and  the  Roman  succession  are  found  to 
be  standing  as  authentic  Apostolic  institu¬ 
tions,  side  by  side,  even  though  there  be  no 
intercommunion,  but  only  a  common  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Trinity,  “  will  not  the  candid  believer, 
he  asks,  ”  be  disposed  freely  to  admit  that 
this  unity  amidst  diversity  is  a  great  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  faith?” 

To  some  minds,  the  connection  between  the 
validity  of  Anglican  orders  and  the  contro 
versy  of  faith  with  unbelief,  seems  to  be  a 
very  remote  one.  We  do  not  find  any  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  outside  that  such  a  connection 
suggested  the  motive  to  Pope  Leo,  in  ordering 
the  enquiry  upon  which  the  divines  of  the 
Latin  Church  are  at  present  engaged.  A 
more  plausible  motive  may.  perhaps,  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Cardinal  Vaughan  has  given 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Anglican  Church 
is  to  be  won  over  to  Rome  through  the  grad¬ 
ual  defection  of  the  ritualistic  party.  It  may 
be  thought  by  the  authorities  of  the  Vatican 


that  many  English  priests  shrink  from  defec¬ 
tion  because  they  cannot  consent  to  reordina¬ 
tion.  We  have  all  along  looked  upon  the 
Pope’s  movement  in  the  question  of  Anglican 
orders  as  a  movement  purely  politic  and 
political.  If,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  allows,  it  will 
not  lead  to  intercommunion,  the  admission  of 
the  validity  of  English  orders  by  the  Vatican 
can  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  "first  bishop  of 
Christendom,”  unless  it  may  be  expected  to 
remove  one  great  obstacle  to  the  absorption  of 
the  national  Church  of  England  by  the  Papal 
communion.  Besides  this,  we  may  remind 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  fight  against  unbelief 
is  to  be  waged  nowadays  in  a  quarter  of  the 
field  of  evidential  controversy  as  far  removed 
from  the  arena  of  distinctly  ecclesiastical  dis¬ 
putes  as  can  be  possibly  imagined.  The  revolt 
from  faith  originated  largely  in  the  labora¬ 
tories  of  science,  and  passed  thence  into  the 
school  of  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  It 
concerns  not  so  much  the  existence  and 
claims  of  a  Church  of  God,  as  the  existence 
of  God  Himself.  It  seems  puerile  to  hope  for 
an  instant  that  the  Agnostic  and  the  Atheist 
will  be  in  the  slightest  degree  infiuenced  to 
a  change  of  opinion  by  any  possible  Vatican 
decree,  much  less  by  a  decree  on  a  question 
which  tbe  scientific  man  regards  us  purely 
scholastics  and  as  little  related  to  the  stupend¬ 
ous  problem  of  fundamental  religion  as  a 
quarrel  over  a  title  or  a  pedigree. 


The  Outlook  records  that  the  celebration  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  village  of  Andover  is  quickly  followed  by 
the  Commencement  season  in  that  historic 
town,  which  has  always  been  an  educational 
center.  Of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  at 
the  present  time,  out  contemporary  says : 

The  number  of  students  is  not  as  large  as  at 
some  times  in  tbe  past,  but  the  men  are  manly 
and  earnest,  and  the  same  enthusiasm  which 
characterized  the  seminary  in  the  old  days  is 
still  found  there.  The  echoes  of  the  Andover 
controversy  have  died  away.  At  the  Com¬ 
mencement  just  ended  Professor  J.  W. 
Churchill  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  succession  to  such  men  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phelps  and  President  Tucker  and  tbe 
late  Professor  Pease.  The  events  of  the  week 
were  the  ordination  of  a  group  of  young  men 
for  home  missionary  work,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Ernest  Abbott,  a  son  of  the  senior  editor 
of  this  paper  The  ordination  sermon  was  by 
Dr.  Abbott.  The  sermon  to  tbe  graduating 
class  was  delivered  by  Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 
The  address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford.  The  meet¬ 
ing  of  tbe  Society  of  the  Alumni  was  memora¬ 
ble  because  of  the  report  of  the  necrologist. 
More  eminent  graduates  have  died  during  tbe 
past  year,  probably,  than  during  any  other 
single  year  in  its  history.  Tbe  discussion 
that  followed  was  on  the  problem  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Dr.  Bradford  spoke  of  the  problem 
of  missions  in  Japan,  Dr.  W.  A.  Farnsworth 
on  an  advance  movement  in  Turkey,  and  Dr. 
Abbott  on  the  general  subject  of  the  Modern 
Methods  for  Foreign  Mission  Work.  Professor 
Park,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight,  still 
lives,  and  his  name  is  a  part  of  the  glory  of 
the  Seminary.  In  reply  to  questions,  be  said 
to  the  writer  of  this  paragraph :  "Yes,  I’m 
pretty  well,  except  that  I  cannot  walk  and  I 
cannot  see.”  There  was  no  tone  of  depression, 
and  the  reply  came  like  a  joke.  In  answer  to 
some  suggestion  concerning  Japan,  with  a 
twinkle  in  bis  eye  be  asked  :  "Do  you  think 
that  if  I  were  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
translation  of  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
there  would  be  a  large  sale  for  them  in  Japan?” 
Professor  Park  in  bis  prime  was  not  only  a 
prince  of  theologians,  but  one  of  the  best  of 
story-tellers. 

The  most  prominent  event  connected  with 
tbe  anniversary  at  Andover  was  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  tbe  Rev.  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  D.  D.,  as 
President,  because  of  the  conditions  of  bis 
health,  and  the  election  of  tbe  Rev.  George 
Harris,  D.  D. ,  as  bis  successor.  Professor 
Smyth  retains  tbe  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  His 
tory,  and  Professor  Harris  has  been  for  many 
years  the  successor  of  Professor  Park  in  the 
Chair  of  Systematic  Theology.  His  election 
as  President  will  necessitate  no  change  in 
that  department.  Professor  Smyth  occupied 
the  Presidency  during  a  period  of  peculiar 
trial,  but  his  administration  was  vindicated, 
and  the  recent  years  in  the  life  of  the  Semi¬ 


nary  have  been  undisturbed  and  prosperous. 
Professor  Smyth  is  not  only  a  very  able  lec¬ 
turer,  but  a  man  of  such  earnestness  and  sin¬ 
cerity  as  have  made  him  in  a  singular  degree 
the  friend  and  helper,  as  well  as  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  of  his  students.  It  has  seemed  strange 
that  one  so  eminently  conservative  shouTd 
have  tbe  reputation  of  a  liberal  leader.  In 
the  future  that  will  be  a  curiosity  among  the 
theological  controversies  of  our  time.  Tbe 
Seminary  is  to  be  congratulated  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smyth  is  to  continue  his  occupancy  of 
tbe  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  which 
department  he  has  few  peers  and  probably  no 
superior.  President  Harris  brings  to  bis  new 
position  distinguished  qualifications  for  it» 
duties. 


The  Christian  Advocate  of  Louisville,  Ky.^ 
an  able  contemporary  edited  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
Hoss,  says  of  "The  Episcopacy  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery” 

We  have  a  great  admiration  for  our  Presby. 
terian  brethren.  They  are  a  wonderful  peo¬ 
ple,  almost  equal  to  the  Methodists.  If  bjr 
any  means  our  own  Church  should  ever  go  to 
pieces,  we  might  be  compelled  to  seek  a 
resting  place  among  the  disciples  of  John  Cal¬ 
vin,  provided  always  they  did  not  try  to  force 
the  decretum  horribile  down  our  throat.  There- 
is  no  amount  of  sugarcoating  that  could  ren¬ 
der  that  pill  palatable.  Perhaps  Brother  Lan- 
drith  would  be  kind  enough  to  make  room 
for  us  among  tbe  "Cumberlands.  ”  Who 
knows?  For  the  present,  however,  we  are 
very  comfortable,  thank  you,  and  have  not 
the  faintest  desire  to  seek  new  quarters. 

It  is  a  fact  often  overlooked  that  there  is  a 
genuine  Episcopal  element  in  tbe  Constitution 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  far,  at  least, 
as  tbe  tbeoiy  goes,  tbe  separate  Presbyteriea 
have  much  of  the  authority  that  among  us  i» 
exercised  by  tbe  bishops.  It  is  within  their- 
power,  for  example,  to  group  together  pas- 
torless  churches  and  to  determine  what  meth¬ 
ods  shall  be  adopted  for  supplying  them  with 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Without  the 
consent,  moreover,  of  the  Presbytery  con¬ 
cerned,  no  pastorate  can  be  either  initiated  or 
terminated.  We  feel  sure  that  if  these  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Presbyterian  economy  were  vital¬ 
ized  and  magnified  they  would  add  not  a  little 
to  the  efficiency  of  that  potent  religious  organ¬ 
ization. 


The  Christian  Advocate  touches  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  tried  and  approved  name  for 
second  place  on  the  Presidential  ticket : 

When  William  Henry  Harrison  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  the 
more  important  man,  he  or  John  Tyler?  The 
former  was  supposed  to  be,  but  be  died  when 
he  had  been  in  office  but  thirty  one  days. 

Who  was  the  more  important  when  tho 
electoral  ballots  were  cast,  Zachary  Taylor  or 
Millard  Fillmore?  Taylor  was  President  for 
one  year,  four  months,  and  five  days,  and  Fill¬ 
more  for  two  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty- 
six  days. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson  were 
elected  at  the  same  time ;  but  that  vote  made- 
Lincoln  President  for  one  month  and  eleven 
days,  and  Johnson  for  three  years,  ten  months, 
and  nineteen  days. 

Had  the  country  foreknown,  would  it  have 
chosen  Tyler,  Fillmore,  or  Johnson  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents? 

Of  the  four  who  became  Presidents  by  th» 
death  of  the  head  of  tbe  ticket,  Chester  A. 
Arthur  alone  satisfied  either  the  party  that 
elected  him  or  the  people  at  large. 

No  man  should  be  nominated  for  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  who  would  not  be  thought  fit  for  thn 
Presidency. 

The  late  Thurlow  Weed  urged  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  to  take  the  second  place  on  two  occasions, 
it  having  proved  impossible,  as  was  hoped  by 
many  of  his  party,  to  nominate  him  in  place 
of  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  or  that  of  Gen.  Tay¬ 
lor,  eight  years  later.  Had  be  bumbled  hi» 
pride  a  trifle  on  either  occasion,  he  would 
have  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  Millard 
Fillmore  disappointed  a  portion  of  bis  party  by 
bis  extreme  conservatism  on  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  always  a  sober 
and  safe  man,  which  is  more  than  can  be  saiA 
for  Mr.  Lincoln’s  immediate  successor. 
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XXVII.— THE  DANGER  OF  NEGLECTING 
THE  GOSPEL. 

Half  Hearted  Disciples  and  Woes  on  the 
Galilean  Cities. 

Luke  ix.  51  x.  16. 


We  may  briefly  review  the  studies  of  the 
past  six  months  by  saying  that  they  cover  two 
phases  of  our  Lord’s  teachings;  the  first, 
His  earliest  testimonies  concerning  Himself 
<Joha  iii.  1  iv.26;  Mark  ii.l-iii.6) ;  the  second, 
His  teachings  concerning  the  principles  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  v.  1-xviii.  35:  John 
vi.  22-viii.  59).  With  this  lesson  we  enter 
sipon  the  third  phase  of  our  Lord’s  teachings, 
^hich  in  the  present  lesson  course  are  sum¬ 
marized  under  the  head,  God’s  Grace  and 
Man's  Responsibility.  The  period  is  that  of 
Ahe  Perean  ministry,  covering  the  time  from 
the  farewell  to  Galilee  (Matt.  xix.  1)  to  the 
final  entry  into  Jerusalem  (xxi.  1.) 

The  chronology  of  this  part  of  our  Lord’s 
life  is  somewhat  difficult;  but,  as  our  present 
course  is  only  upon  His  teachings,  it  is  not 
accessary  to  enter  into  the  question  further 
than  to  say  that  there  is  room  for  doubt 
whether  the  journey  with  which  our  lesson 
opens  is  not  the  journy  “as  it  were  in  secret” 
of  John  vii.  10,  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
This  is  not  the  usual  view,  nor  that  taken  in 
the  harmony  we  are  following ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  particular  reason  why  our 
liord  should  have  returned  to  Galilee  after 
that  feast ;  His  work  there  was  evidently 
done,  and  at  best.  His  sojourn  there  must 
have  been  very  brief.  Again,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  our  lessons  on  ths  Life  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  two  years  ago,  it  would  appear  that  the 
incident  mentioned  by  Luke  (xvii.  11-19)  must 
have  occurred  on  this  journey,  since  we  have 
zio  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  farewell 
to  Galilee  was  not  final.  These  points  are 
mentioned  as  affording  an  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  subject  for  study,  though  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  present  course  of  lessons. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  passage, 
Luke  X.  1-xvii  10,  which  finds  no  parallel  in 
any  other  Gospel,  Luke  had  before  him  a 
"travel  document,”  such  as  Prof.  Ramsay  has 
almost  convincingly  argued  that  he  had  in 
the  compilation  of  the  Acts.  This  also  fur¬ 
nishes  an  extremely  interesting  subject  for 
investigation. 

Whenever  and  under  what  circumstances 
the  present  departure  from  Galilee  took  place, 
it  was  certainly  in  Christ's  own  mind  a  final 
departure.  Verse  51  says  that  "the  days  were 
coming  to  the  full  that  he  should  bo  received 
up”;  but  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord’s  purpose 
was  not  to  close  up  His  work,  but  to  enter 
upon  a  new  phase  of  it  under  better  auspices. 
A  large  proportion  of  His  teachings  yet  re 
mains  to  be  given,  and  this  portion  the  most 
Ohristlike,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  of  all  Bi^ 
utterances.  In  the  weeks  or  months  that  are 
to  come  He  will  speak  His  tenderest  words, 
will  enter  most  closely  into  the  practical  needs 


of  His  followers,  will  set  forth  the  ethical 
aspect  of  His  doctrine,  as  He  has  not  hitherto 
done.  And  He  will  utter  His  sternest  denun¬ 
ciations,  for  the  dividing  time  has  come. 
Men  are  no  longer  merely  curious  or  blindly 
enthusiastic  about  Him.  They  are  making 
their  choice  either  to  accept  or  refuse  Him. 
And  further,  under  the  shadow  of  approach¬ 
ing  death  the  time  has  come  to  explain  to  the 
inner  circle  of  His  followers,  His  twelve  disci 
pies,  all  that  they  can  receive  of  the  truth 
about  Himself  as  the  suffering  Messiah. 

Assuredly  Jesus  was  at  this  time  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  large  number  of  followers  (Matt, 
xix.  2  is  the  parallel  passage,  and  compare 
XX.  17)  ;  not  Passover  pilgrims,  but  disciples, 
believers  in  Him,  those  who  at  a  late  day 
would  form  the  Galilean  Church  (Acts  ix.  31; 

1  Cor.  XV.  6).  There  are  many  indications  all 
through  the  following  chapters  that  women  as 
well  as  men  were  with  Him.  It  was  from 
these  followers  that  He  chose  the  seventy  of 
Luke  X.  1.  If,  as  has  been  suggested  as  pos¬ 
sible,  our  Lord  went  at  this  time  at  once  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  their 
mission,  which  a  suredly  was  to  Perea,  was 
to  prepare  for  His  reception  when  He  should 
have  left  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  that  feast. 

The  usual  way  to  Jerusalem,  taken  on  all 
business  journeys,  and  by  a  large  number 
even  of  festival  pilgrims,  was  through  Sama¬ 
ria  ;  our  Lord  would  naturally  take  that  route, 
as  He  had  done  when  returning  to  Galilee 
from  His  first  Judean  ministry  (John  iv.  3, 
4).  He  bal  no  reason  to  expect  anything  but 
a  kindly  reception  (vss.  39  42).  It  was  the 
presence  with  Him  of  a  large  company  that  led 
Him  to  send  messengers  before  Him  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  their  reception  (Luke  ix.  52).  It  was 
certainly  no  personal  enmity  which  led  to  the 
inhospitality  of  verse  53,  but,  as  is  expressly 
stated,  becaus)  they  thought  His  was  a  festal 
company,  and  the  age-long  religious  enmity 
between  the  two  peoples  was  aroused.  The 
indignation  of  the  Sons  of  Thunder  at  this 
refusal  to  receive  their  Master  was  natural ; 
but  the  extent  to  which  it  carried  them  (vs. 
54)  was  of  the  very  spirit  of  zealotry.  That 
they  should  have  supposed  (as  they  evidently 
did)  that  Jesus  would  approve  of  their  sug 
gestion,  shows  how  zealotry  dulls  all  fine  per¬ 
ceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  words  of  our  Lord’s  reply  are  not  given 
in  the  most  authoritative  manuscripts,  and 
are  omitted  in  the  Revised  Version,  which 
merely  says  that  Be  rebuked  James  and  John. 
Verse  56  (except  the  last  clause)  has  no  good 
authority,  but  the  words  of  verse  55,  “Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of,” 
are  found  in  the  oldest  versions  of  this  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  must  be  very  ancient.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that  they  are  a  genuine  utter¬ 
ance  of  our  Lord,  though  possibly  not  first 
spoken  in  this  place.  But  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord’s  rebuke,  whatever  its  language,  is 
very  impressive.  Like  that  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage,  xii.  10,  it  clearly  distinguishes  between 
our  Lord ’s  person  and  His  mission  He  bad  no 
words  of  blame  for  those  who  opposed  Him¬ 
self;  but  for  those  who  opposed  His  cause.  His 
condemnation  was  severe  (see  x.  13-15)  Re 
fused  in  one  village  of  the  Samaritans,  He 
simply  turned  to  another,  and  probably  (xvii. 
11)  altered  the  direction  of  His  journey,  and 
skirted  Samaria  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
taking  that  lees  agreeable  route  to  Jerusalem. 

The  three  incidents  that  follow  are,  no 
doubt,  grouped  because  of  their  subject.  The 
thought  that  binds  them  together  is  that 
the  calling  of  God  demands  the  entire  man. 
Their  immediate  significance  is  too  generally 
misunderstood  The  first  incident  (vss  57, 
58)  is  of  a  man  who,  attracted  by  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus,  resolved  to  follow  Him  to  the 
end  of  His  journey— to  His  home  wherever 


that  might  be.  Jesus  replies  that  His  journey 
has  no  definite  end;  that  no  night  of  His 
wanderings  will  bring  Him,  as  night  brings 
fox  and  bird,  to  a  familiar  place  of  rest ;  the 
remainder  of  His  life  will  be  one  of  homeless 
wandering.  To  follow  Him  is  not  the  simple 
thing  this  enthusiast  bad  supposed. 

To  understand  the  next  incident  (vss.  59. 
60),  we  need  to  know  (as  bow  often  is  the 
case !)  something  of  the  forms  of  speech  of  the 
time  and  country.  This  man’s  father  was  not 
dead,  else  be  would  not  have  been  in  the 
train  of  Jesus,  but  occupied  with  preparations 
for  the  burial,  which  must  have  taken  place 
the  same  day.  The  words  were  the  common 
expression  for  “after  the  close  of  my  father’s 
life.”  In  other  words,  when  be  no  longer  has 
family  ties,  he  will  be  ready  to  follow 
Jesus.  The  German  writer,  Wendt,  gives  an 
interesting  incident  directly  in  point,  of  an 
intelligent  and  rich  young  Turk,  who,  when 
advised  by  a  missionary  to  make  the  tour  of 
Europe,  replied,  “I  must  first  of  all  bury  my 
father,”  his  father  being  at  that  time  in  ex¬ 
cellent  health.  He  meant,  “I  must  not  go 
while  my  father  is  living,”  and  that  was  pre¬ 
cisely  what  this  man  meant.  The  answer  of 
Jesus,  now  that  we  understand  the  expres¬ 
sion,  was  not  harsh  or  discourteous ;  like 
the  man’s  expression,  it  was  proverbial,  and 
simply  meant,  “Let  those  who  are  not,  like 
you,  alive  to  the  importance  of  My  teaching, 
devote  themselves  to  family  life.  Your  call 
is  to  spread  the  knowledge  you  have  gained 
from  Me.”  And  although  family  ties  are 
often  imperative,  we  all  know  that  they  must 
at  times  be  set  aside  for  the  service  of  God, 
The  third  incident  shows  the  lukewarm  soul, 
only  half  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
The  Lord’s  answer  taught  that  he  who  would 
serve  Him  must  bend  his  gaze  forward,  toward 
the  work,  not  backward  toward  relinquished 
joys. 

The  commission  of  the  Seventy  has  already 
been  considered  (Lesson  XIX  )  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  head  of  the  Commisssion  of  the  Am¬ 
bassadors  of  Christ  (Matt.  x. )  The  opening 
expression  is  of  a  thought  more  than  once 
upon  His  lips  (John  iv.  35,  36 ;  Matt.  ix.  37, 
38).  He  saw  the  field  opening  before  Him  as 
His  time  was  shortening  ;  and  we  must  believe 
that  it  was  no  slight  element  in  the  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour  that  He  found  Himself  unable 
to  overtake  all  the  work  that  He  saw  lying 
ready  for  Him. 

That  the  task  of  His  messengers  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one,  requiring  vigilance  and  prudence 
(Luke  X.  3)  ;  that  they  should  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  hindered  by  the  common 
cares  and  courtesies  of  life  (vs.  4  1.  c.  is  a 
proverbial  expression  ;  2  Kings  iv.  29)  ;  that 
they  should  be  courteous  (vss.  5,  6)  that  they 
should  follow  the  general  law  that  the  work¬ 
man  was  worthy  of  his  livelihood  but  not 
demand  special  luxuries  (vss.  7,  8)  ;  and  that 
they  were  to  be  endued  with  something  of 
their  Master’s  power  not  only  for  proclaiming 
His  message,  but  for  doing  His  works  of 
beneficence  (vs.  9),  is  the  teaching  here.  Only 
one  class  was  to  be  excluded  from  their  mis¬ 
sion— the  unreceptive  (vs.  10)  ;  and  for  them, 
the  refusers  of  privilege,  it  would  be  worse  in 
the  final  account  than  for  great  sinners  whose 
light  had  been  small  (vs.  12)  This  thought 
naturally  led  to  the  utterance  of  woes  upon 
the  cities  He  had  just  quitted— exalted  to 
heaven  in  privilege,  thrust  down  to  Hades  for 
their  scorn  of  privilege. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

David,  King  of  Judah. 

2  Samuel  ii.  1  11. 

Golden  Text — The  Lord  reigneth ;  let  the 
earth  rejoice. —Psalm  xcvii.  1. 

VTe  resume  to-day  the  course  of  studies  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  we  followed  during 
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the  second  half  of  1895.  The  list  lesson  of 
that  course  was  the  story  of  the  leave-taking 
of  David  and  Jonathan  ;  but  in  our  Introduc¬ 
tory  study  we  passed  under  review  the  entire 
history  down  to  the  death  of  Saul  and  his 
three  sons  on  Mt.  Gilboa,  and  the  thorough 
disintegration  of  Saul’s  kingdom.  To-day’s 
lesson  opens  with  David’s  inquiry  at  the 
Oracle  as  to  what  it  was  bis  duty  to  do  in  the 
matter.  To  get  a  proper  starting  point  for 
our  next  six  months’  study,  we  must  briefly 
take  account  of  the  situation. 

David  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  bouse  of 
Saul,  of  whom  only  two  scions  now  remained: 
Saul’s  youngest  son,  Isbbosheth  (Eshbaal,  1 
Chron.  viii.  33),  and  Jonathan’s  infant  son, 
Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  4.).  The  principle 
of  hereditary  succession  was  by  no  means  es¬ 
tablished,  and  if  it  had  been,  there  was  no 
kingdom  for  Saul’s  son  to  occupy.  All  the 
central  and  northern  portion  of  Palestine  west 
of  the  Jordan  was  overrun  by  the  Philistines, 
and  the  cities  east  of  the  Jordan  had  never 
lieen  bound  in  anything  like  organic  unity. 
A  comparison  of  the  dates  in  verses  10,  11 
of  our  lesson  shows  that  it  was  flve  and  a 
half  years  before  that  able  general,  Abner, 
was  able  so  to  unite  those  eastern  tribes,  the 
Gileadites  ande  Oeshurites,  with  the  more 
powerful  western  tribes,  as  to  make  any¬ 
thing  worthy  of  the  name  of  kingdom,  and 
even  then  the  Philistines  were  so  far  from 
subdued  that  Mabanaim,  a  city  far  east  of 
Jordan  (the  site  not  certainly  identiSed),  was 
the  nearest  safe  point  for  the  capital.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  Philistines  never  crossed  the 
Jordan,  and  the  crowning  of  Ishbosbeth  at 
Mabanaim,  after  flve  and  a  half  years,  proves 
not  at  all  that  these  enemies  of  Israel  were 
aubdued,  but  simply  that  at  last  the  once 
powerful  tribes  of  Gad,  Reuben,  Ephraim,  and 
Benjamin,  were  sufSciently  remoralized  to 
form  a  kingdom  with  the  weaker  tribes  who 
naturally  followed  in  their  wake. 

But  things  were  very  different  in  the  south. 

During  all  the  last  years  of  Saul’s  reign 
David  had  been  the  protecting  chief  of  the 
region  occupied  by  Judah  and  Simeon,  defend¬ 
ing  it  with  his  ever  increasing  band  of  out¬ 
laws  (cf.  1  Chron.  xi.  20  22)  against  Philis¬ 
tine  inroads.  This  is  why  the  last  decisive 
battle  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1)  was  fought  so  far 
away  to  the  north,  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ; 
the  Philistines  had  never  been  able  to  overrun 
the  south  country,  on  the  borders  of  which 
they  dwelt.  Now  in  this  moment  of  utter 
disaster  to  Israel,  David’s  first  question  was 
not  of  duty  to  the  house  of  Saul,  but  of  duty 
to  nation  through  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The 
victorious  Philistines  were  overruning  all  the 
northern  country,  was  it  the  will  of  God 
that  he  should  rally  Judah  around  him  to 
keep  them  at  bay?  The  answer  could  hardly 
have  been  other  than  it  was.  To  Hebron,  the 
capital  of  Judah,  David  went  at  God’s  com¬ 
mand,  quartering  his  large  following,  "a 
great  host  like  the  host  of  God”  (1  Chron. 
xii.  22)  in  the  small  towns  around  the  capital. 
This  was  good  statesmanship,  for  such  a  band 
of  men,  long  used  to  outlaw  habits,  would 
have  been  hard  to  manage  in  time  of  peace, 
if  collected  in  one  city.  And  this  was  a  time 
of  peace.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
Philistines  ever  attempted  to  disturb  David 
while  he  reigned  over  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Judah  The  anointing  of  David  followed 
his  arrival  at  Hebron  as  a  matter  of  course. 

David’s  first  recorded  act  was  one  of  policy. 
The  message  sent  to  the  men  of  Jabesh 
Gilead,  thanking  them  for  their  pious  care  of 
the  bones  of  Saul  and  bis  son,  was,  no  doubt, 
genuine  in  its  expression  of  gratitude,  but  it 
was  none  the  less  a  step  toward  the  consolida- 
:tion  of  the  whole  kingdom  in  his  hands.  Evi- 
<dently  the  bulk  of  the  people  north  of  Judah 


had  fled  over  Jordan.  Abner  had  not  yet,  nor 
for  years  to  come  would  he  so  consolidate 
these  heterogeneous  masses  as  to  make  of 
them  a  kingdom  for  Saul’s  son.  Meanwhile 
David  was  already  king  and  firmly  intrenched 
in  a  safe  stronghold.  Would  it  not  be  the 
wisest  step  for  all  Israel  to  unite  under  his 
rule?  It  certainly  appears  so.  Doubtless  it 
was  mainly  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
north  of  Judah  which  caused  hesitation  among 
the  eastern  tribes  and  the  refugees  from  the 
west,  and  gave  Abner  the  opportunity  which 
he  turned  to  the  advantage  of  his  great- 
nephew,  Saul’s  son. 

Gbrlstian 

Enbcavor 

By  the  Hev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Our  Country. 

June  29.  Pray  for  it.  Exodus  32 :  30-35. 

30.  Guide  it.  Matthew  9  :  32-38. 

July  1.  Purify  it.  Proverbs  14  :  28-34. 

2.  Enjoy  it.  Psalm  147 : 11-20. 

3.  Abraham’s  better  country.  Genesis  12 : 1-9. 

4.  Our  better  country.  Hebrews  11 :  8  16. 

5.  Topic— What  we  owe  our  country.  Psalm 

122 : 1-9.  (A  patriotic  service.) 

Jerusalem  was  the  religious  and  national 
center  of  the  Jews.  Both  their  patriotism 
and  their  piety  centered  there.  There  was 
the  throne  of  David  and  the  temple  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.  In  his  captivity  the  Jew  prayed  towards 
Jerusalem  and  wept,  remembering  Zion,  long¬ 
ing  to  return  and  rebuild  their  wastes.  When 
Christ  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
as  the  penalty  of  His  rejection  by  the  Jews, 
he  meant  the  destruction  of  the  nation.  And 
since  then  it  has  been  in  the  bands  of  the 
Gentiles;  and  the  Jews  are  scattered  over 
the  earth,  a  people  without  a  country  or 
national  life. 

The  psalm  before  us  was  sung  on  the  way  to 
the  sanctuary  at  the  entering  in  of  the  city. 
It  was  a  gladsome  thing  to  go  up  to  the 
bouse  of  the  Lord.  The  sacred  festivals  of 
the  Jews  were  seasons  of  jubilation  and  had 
much  to  do  with  preserving  their  unity  and 
sustaining  their  devotion. 

Well  might  they  take  pride  in  their  city,  for 
it  was  beautiful  for  situation  and  magnificent 
in  its  walls  and  buildings,  not  unworthy  of 
Him  who  made  it  the  seat  of  His  earthly 
worship.  They  bad  great  occasion  to  give 
thanks  to  Jehovah  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  under  David,  which  made  it  one  of 
the  leading  powers  of  the  world.  Justice  and 
judgment  were  promoted  on  the  throne  of 
David,  and  Jehovah  was  exalted. 

What  more  important  than  to  pray  for  her 
peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  1  In¬ 
jury  to  her  meant  the  destruction  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  dishonor  to  Jehovah.  Let  the  fire  go 
out  on  the  temple  altar  and  incense  cease  to 
go  up  from  the  holy  place  and  the  glory  of 
Jerusalem  would  be  departed. 

Our  own  national  capital  does  not  stand  to 
us  for  all  that  Jerusalem  did  to  the  Jews, 
since  it  is  not  a  center  of  religious  worship. 
We  live  in  the  better  time  which  Christ 
brought  in  when  God  is  worshipped  every¬ 
where  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Yet  Washington 
stands  to  us  for  our  national  life  and  liberties 
and  institutions.  Here  is  the  seat  of  law 
and  justice  and  civil  power.  Let  there  be 
weakness,  or  justice,  or  dishonor  among  our 
executive  and  legislators  and  judges,  and  the 
nation  suffers  in  its  every  citizen. 


We  heed  to  see  how  our  walls  are  builded, 
and  consider  the  cost  of  our  citizenship,  to 
rightly  value  and  wisely  use  it.  Our  national 
festivals  have  much  to  do  with  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  patriotism.  The  Fourth  of  July 
recalls  to  us  what  it  cost  to  establish  our  gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  secure  our  rights,  and  other 
festivals  teach  us  what  it  cost  to  preserve  our 
Union. 

We  do  well  to  hold  in  honor  the  names  of 
the  men  who  have  been  leaders  in  national 
affairs.  And  we  shall  take  pride  in  our  coun¬ 
try  just  in  proportion  as  we  ourselves  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  citizenship. 

The  movement  for  good  citizenship,  which 
has  keen  a  marked  feature  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  is  to  be  encouraged  and  promoted 
so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  true  idea  of 
citizenship.  Any  citizenship  which  is  not 
good  is  evil  and  dangerous. 

The  original  idea  of  citizen  was  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  a  city  who  took  pride  in  bis  city  and 
sought  her  welfare.  He  sank  selfish  interests 
in  the  greater  good  of  his  city.  His  citizen¬ 
ship  meant  service.  The  Greek  word  for  citi¬ 
zen  is  polites,  from  which  we  derive  politics, 
which  had  in  its  original  idea  nothing  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  but  only  good.  The  privilege  of  citi¬ 
zenship  conveys  with  it  duties  which  are  per- 
sonla.  One  must  not  only  be  a  good  citizen 
himself,  but  see  to  it  that  others  enjoy  the 
rights  of  citizenship  and  perform  its  obliga¬ 
tions.  As  civil  affairs  are  now  conducted,  one 
must  take  part  in  politics,  and  is  responsible 
for  bis  voice  and  vote  and  conduct  as  a  part 
of  the  whole.  There  is  a  Christian  obligation 
in  a  vote.  The  duties  of  the  second  table  of 
the  law  are  duties  to  God  as  well  as  to  men. 
Our  country  stands  for  our  lives,  our  liber¬ 
ties,  our  prosperity,  our  reputation,  our 
home,  and  our  peace. 

Patriotism  should  never  be  narrowed  to  par¬ 
tisanship,  which  means  party  first  and  coun¬ 
try  afterwards.  The  good  Christian  will  be  a 
good  citizen,  who  will  serve  God  in  serving 
his  country.  One’s  duty  to  his  country  is  to 
be  an  intelligent  citizen,  a  Christian  citizen, 
who  will  perform  all  his  duties  in  their  time 
and  place.  The  citizen  is  the  unit  and  the 
country  is  the  combination  of  these  units  in  a 
whole  which  can  be  no  better  than  its  part, 
and  is  weak  when  they  are  weak.  When  we 
divide  our  obligations  into  civil  and  religious, 
or  secular  and  spiritual,  we  are  in  danger  of 
leaving  the  Christian  out  of  the  civil  and 
secular,  whereas  all  should  be  done  as  to 
God.  Ours  will  be  a  Christian  nation  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  contains  Christian  citizens. 

Nor  should  we  neglect  to  pray  for  our  coun¬ 
try  as  we  do  for  our  homes  and  our  churches. 
We  shall  not  fully  appreciate  what  we  owe  to 
her  until  we  see  her  in  her  broader  relations 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  the  coming 
of  Christ’s  kingdom.  The  purpose  of  God  in 
this  nation  should  be  our  purpose  for  it.  We 
are  inter-continental,  and  hold  the  key  to  the 
world’s  evangelization.  Ours  is  a  missionary 
nation,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  her  liberties 
and  her  institutions  and  her  Christianity  to 
all  the  world.  Her  peace  and  prosperity 
should  bless  the  world. 

The  old  motto  says,  “It  is  sweet  and  beau¬ 
tiful  to  die  for  one’s  country.  ”  It  is  also  sweet 
and  beautiful  to  live  for  one’s  country.  We 
owe  to  her  loyalty  and  love  and  whatever  ser¬ 
vice  she  demands.  He  who  serves  God  best 
will  serve  his  country  best. 
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IV  PASTURES  GREEN. 

I  never  seek  ref  reshir  g  shade 
Where  cool  the  river  gleams. 

Or  wander  in  a  grassy  glade 
Fed  by  the  little  streams. 

But  “waters  still”  through  “pastures  green” 

Flow  softly  in  my  thought  serene. 

The  silly  sheep  I  do  not  see 
At  smallest  noises  start. 

And  headlong  to  their  covert  flee 
With  beatings  of  the  heart. 

But  that  Oood  Shepherd  I  behold 
Whose  love  is  like  a  sheltering  fold. 

I  cannot  hear  a  lambkin  bleat 
Or  show  a  piteous  fear. 

But  in  his  startled  eye  I  meet 
A  woe  without  a  i>eer; 

For  that  dear  Lamb  of  God  I  see 
Whose  blood  was  shed  on  Calvary. 

My  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  the  sheep 
That  through  the  uplands  stray. 

And  put  the  Bible  meaning  deep 
In  such  a  simple  way 
That  none  who  reads  In  vain  shall  look 
At  this  green  page  of  Kature's  book. 

—Ella  Gilbert  Ives  in  The  Independent. 


DOROTHY’S  MISSION. 

“I  have  chosen  my  mission,  mamma,”  said 
Dorothy,  coming  into  her  mother’s  room  early 
one  bright,  beautiful  morning,  the  pleasant, 
home  like  room  where  Mrs.  Lawrence  had 
spent  many  weary  days  of  painful  invalid¬ 
ism,  and  where  she  now  lay  on  a  soft  couch 
drawn  up  near  the  south  window,  so  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  could  fall  across  her  pale  face 
and  slender  hands. 

“Have  you,  dear?”  she  asked,  a  smile  pre¬ 
ceding  the  usual  morning  kiss  upon  the  rosy 
lips  pressed  to  her  white  ones. 

“Yes,”  replied  Dorothy,  excitedly,  “you  see 
one  topic  in  young  people’s  meeting  lately  was 
missions,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  trying  to 
decide  what  I  would  choose,  where  I  could 
do  the  most  good,  you  know.” 

“Yes,”  said  her  mother  with  an  encouraging 
pat  on  the  plump  hand  on  the  pillow  near  byT 

“Well,  mamma,”  continued  her  daughter, 
flushing  slightly  underneath  the  gaze  of  her 
mother’s  quiet,  sympathetic  eyes,  “you  know 
how  sort  of  wild  and  reckless  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  are  in  our  school?  Well,  I  have 
decided  to  talk  to  them  about  the  way  they 
are  acting,  and  then  I  intend  spending  all  the 
spare  time  I  have  from  my  muaic  and  studies, 
visiting  the  sick.”  The  last  fell  from  her 
lips  with  a  complacency  that  brought  an 
amused  smile  to  Mrs.  Lawrence’s  lips,  but  she 
replied,  quite  soberly : 

“You  have  chosen  a  very  wide  fleld,  my 
daughter,  and  one  in  which  you  will  need 
great  wisdom  to  guide  you.  Let  me  give  you 
a  text  to  carry  with  you,  dear:  ‘Be  ye  there¬ 
fore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  ’ 
And  now  my  girl  must  hasten  away  to  school, 
else  she  will  be  late,”  and  pressing  a  long  kiis 
on  Dorothy’s  fair  forehead,  as  a  blessing,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  watched  her  start  away  with  a 
bright  smile,  which  quickly  gave  place  to  a 
sigh  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  pretty  face 
and  graceful  form  of  the  daughter  whose 
presence  made  both  music  and  sunshine  in 
her  lonely  room. 

The  days  passed  by,  and  Dorothy,  absorbed 
in  her  new  mission,  found  hardly  a  moment 
to  give  to  the  patient,  suffering  mother,  long 
ing  so  anxiously  for  her  loving  companionship. 

Dorothy  met  with  great  success  as  a  “mis¬ 
sionary.”  A  general  favorite  with  her  mates, 
they  listened  to  her  words  of  reproof  or  ad¬ 
vice,  and  promised  to  mend  their  ways,  and 


some  even  joined  the  Young  People’s  Society 
through  her  influence.  Many  homes  wherein 
sickness  and  sorrow  dwelt  were  brightened  by 
her  presence.  Altogether  Dorothy’s  mission 
prospered,  and  she  was  beginning  to  feel 
quite  like  a  little  saint  set  apart  from  her  less 
fortunate  co-workers  in  the  society  when  her 
zeal  received  a  blow  that  was  almost  over 
whelming. 

It  was  in  this  wise :  Coming  home  from 
meeting  one  evening  she  happened — yet,  who 
can  say  it  was  a  mere  happening— to  walk 
behind  two  of  the  older  girls,  who  were  deep 
in  conversation  and  did  not  observe  her. 
She  did  not  mean  to  listen  to  what  they  were 
saying ;  the  words  fell  on  her  ears  uninvited, 
and  in  the  crisp  night  air  struck  with  a  force 
that  was  almost  startling.  For  both  these 
older  girls  were  young  women  whose  good 
opinion  Dorothy  valued  highly. 

“Mabel,”  said  one,  “isn’t  it  perfectly  heart¬ 
less  and  undaugbterly  the  way  Dorothy  Law¬ 
rence  neglects  her  poor  sick  mother?” 

The  little  listener  in  the  rear  gasped,  as  she 
waited  breathlessly  for  the  reply  to  the — to 
her— terrible  question. 

“Yes,  it  is,”  replied  Blanche  emphatically. 
“I  am  so  disappointed  in  Dorothy  I  1  thought 
her  Christianity  was  more  real  and  unselfish 
and  not  to  be  seen  of  men.  Some  day  when 
she  loses  her  sainted,  suffering  mother,  she 
will  realize  the  awful  mistake  she  is  making 
now.  Poor  child Her  cross  will  be  more 
than  she  can  bearl  Still,  I  cannot  see  how 
she  can  be  so  blind.  No  one  in  all  the  world 
needs  her  as  her  mother  does,  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  she  does  not  give  her  love 
and  attention  to  her  instead  of  scattering  it 
broadcast  among  the  many  who  do  not  need 
her.” 

“You  see  it  just  as  I  do,  Blanche,”  replied 
Mabel.  “I  even  beard  our  pastdr  speak  of  it 
to  mamma  lately.  I  wish  he  would  talk  to 
Dorothy.  I  would  myself,  if  I  dared,  but  she 
is  getting  so  puffed  up  in  her  ‘mission  work,’ 
as  she  calls  her  gadding  about,  that  I  fear 
she’d  not  take  any  advice  from  me.” 

“Well,  dear,”  said  Blanche,  softly,  “we  can 
pray  for  her,  poor  child,  that  her  eyes  may  be 
opened,  and  surely  the  Lord  will  hear  us.” 

“Oh,  God  I”  sobbed  the  little  figure  stealing 
along  in  the  shadow  behind  them.  “My  eyes 
are  opened  at  last.  I  pray  Thee  to  help  me 
that  they  may  never  be  closed  again  to  what 
is  my  real  mission  work.  How  could  I  forget 
my  poor,  dear,  suffering  mother  I  And  she 
so  patient  and  unselfish  that  she  would  never 
say  a  word  either  1” 

The  two  elder  girls  passed  swiftly  on  toward 
their  homes,  never  dreaming  of  the  seed  their 
words  bad  sown  in  the  aching,  tender  little 
heart  coming  on  alone  in  the  darkness.  But 
oh,  what  a  joyful  time  to  Dorothy  and  her 
mother  I  Always  together,  nothing  or  no  one 
allowed  to  take  from  the  one  to  whom  be 
longed  her  loving  devotion,  the  happy,  willing 
little  daughter  who  at  last,  and  thank  God, 
not  too  late,  had  found  her  real  mission. 

Haddie  Wise  Bigelow. 


A  LITTLE  BOTAL  TREE  PLANTER. 

They  have  just  had  their  first  Arbor  Day  in 
Spain.  The  country  was  getting  bare  of 
trees.  The  little  boy  king,  Alfonso,  went  out 
a  few  miles  from  Madrid  and  planted  the  first 
tree,  a  pine.  Then  each  one  of  two  thousand 
children  from  the  Madrid  schools  also  set  a 
tree.  Each  child  received  a  medal  with  this 
inscription:  “First  Arbor  Day.  Instituted  in 
the  reign  of  Alfonzo  XIII. ,  189C.  ”  Hereafter 
Arbor  Day  is  to  be  kept  all  over  Spain,  and 
( there  are  to  be  children’s  excursions  to  the 
I  little  new  forests  to  watch  how  the  trees 
Igrow.  — Our  Little  Men  and  Women. 


TACATION  TIME. 

To  be  lighted  to  bed  by  the  fire-flies’  lan¬ 
terns,  to  be  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the' 
songs  of  the  birds,  is  the  great  pleasure  of 
the  school-boy  or  girl  who  goes  into  the 
country  to  spend  vacation  time.  Electric 
lights,  to  the  boy  and  girl  who  have  escaped 
the  city  school-room,  are  nothing  to  be 
compared  in  beauty  to  the  little  fire-flies, 
swinging  their  lanterns  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  in  front  of  the  farmhouse  window  at 
night  time.  And  the  songs  of  school  days  are 
as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  birds  that 
congregate  in  the  early  morning  hours  to  sing 
their  anthem  of  praise. 

It  is  a  great  education  for  the  city  girl  and 
boy  to  have  a  country  outing.  Nature  has  more 
wonderful  lessons  than  have  ever  been  printed 
on  the  leaves  of  school  books.  Sharp  eyes  will 
find  them  for  the  searching,  along  the  little 
brooks,  making  pedestrian  tours  through  the 
woods  and  about  the  cow  pastures  and*  the 
rocky  places  where  the  sheep  feed.  Every¬ 
thing  in  nature  is  full  of  beautiful  and  won¬ 
derful  things  to  relate— life  of  all  kinds  is 
teeming  everywhere.  Look  about  you,  girls 
and  boys,  and  see  how  many  wondrous  things 
you  can  find  which  you  never  saw  or  heard  of 
before.  Take  your  magnifying  glasses  with 
you  and  put  a  leaf  or  flower,  a  bug  or  worm, 
anything  of  that  kind  under  their  power,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  what  you  will  dis¬ 
cover.  Y’’ou  may  have  had  an  idea  that  coun¬ 
try  girls  and  boys  are  what  you  might  have 
called  “green,”  but  you  will  find  that  they 
are  away  up  in  some  things  that  you  are  very 
ignorant  of. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  city  children  to 
get  into  the  country.  How  beautiful  it  would 
be  if  every  little  child  could  be  turned  right 
out  of  the  city’s  heat  and  brick  walls  into  the 
green  pastures  of  the  country  where  there 
would  be  plenty  of  room  for  them  to  run  about 
and  shout  and  laugh  as  hard  and  loud  as- 
they  wished.  One  of  the  best  charities  is  that 
of  the  “Freeh  Air  Fund,”  which  enables  poor 
children  to  get  a  country  outing.  I  trust  that 
each  girl  and  boy  whom  God  has  blessed  with 
a  vacation  in  the  country  will  do  all  in  his  or 
her  power  to  help  other  children  to  enjoy  the 
same  great  privilege. 


THE  LITTLE  HOME  IN  THE  MEADOW. 

John  Burroughs,  the  great  naturalist,  says: 

“If  I  were  a  bird,  in  building  my  nest  I 
should  follow  the  example  of  the  bobolink, 
placing  it  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  meadow, 
where  there  was  no  spear  of  grass,  or  flower, 
or  growth,  unlike  another  to  mark  its  site.” 
There  the  bobolink  builds  her  little  home 
amid  the  daisies,  the  timothy  heads,  and  the 
pretty  red  clover  blossoms.  You  may  chance 
to  see  the  mother  bird  rise  in  the  air,  and 
think  you  can  go  right  lo  the  very  spot  where 
her  nest  is,  but  try  it  once.  You  will  have  a 
hard  and  long  hunt,  and  the  probabilities  are 
you  will  not  come  upon  it. 

Mr.  Burroughs  says:  “One  day  I  saw  a 
mother  bird  fly  off  from  her  nest,  and  my 
friend  and  I  spent  a  half  hour  stooping  over 
the  daisies  and  the  buttercups  to  look  for  it, 
and  then  we  gave  it  up  and  hid  ourselves  to 
watch  the  return  of  the  bird.  After  some 
delay  she  came  back  and  dropped  into  the 
grass  near  a  meadow-lily.  That  was  our 
guide,  and  then  we  found  the  nest  full  of  lit¬ 
tle  birds,  who  were  such  a  compact  mass  and 
the  same  color,  too,  of  the  ground,  that  it 
was  very  hard  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
meadow  bottom.” 

The  mowing-machine  and  the  sharp  scythe 
often  bring  death  to  the  little  homes  in  the 
meadow,  but  if  the  ground  birds  can  hatch 
their  young  and  get  away  with  them  before’ 
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the  haymakers  begin  their  work,  they  are 
safe.  The  vesper,  or  'field  sparrow,  builds 
upon  the  ground,  and  so  do  some  other  birds. 
The  bird- loving  farmers  look  out  for  these 
nests,  and  when  they  find  one  they  leave  a 
fortress  of  grass  uncut  about  it,  so  the  little 
family  may  not  be  disturbed  in  their  beauti¬ 
ful  home. 

We  have  often  heard  children  say,  “I  wish 
I  were  a  bird.”  They  think  a  bird’s  life  is 
free  and  happy,  but  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear 
children,  that  birds’  lives  have  many  sad 
tragedies  in  them.  Many  a  mother  goes  to 
get  food  for  her  little  ones,  and  is  shot  down 
by  a  cruel  hand  and  can  never  return  again 
to  her  home.  Severe  storms  come  and  over¬ 
turn  the  nests,  and  the  little  ones  are  found 
dead  on  the  ground.  The  bird-hunting  cat  is 
ever  on  the  alert  to  trap  the  poor  birds.  A 
writer  tells  of  birds  that  have  been  caught  in 
the  strings  or  horse  hairs  they  have  brought 
to  build  their  nests  of,  and  have  been  unable 
to  extricate  themselves,  and  have  died.  And 
worse  than  all,  cruel  boys  are  abroad  in  the 
fields  and  woods — burglars,  kidnappers,  and 
murderers— who  take  the  little  ones  out  of 
the  sweet  home  nest  and  destroy  them,  just 
for  sport.  But  the  “Humane  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,”  has  done  a 
great  work  for  the  protection  of  birds,  and 
many  who  might  have  been  cruel  to  the  little 
feathered  tribe  have  become  interested  and 
have  been  made  their  loyal  and  loving  friends. 

During  this  vacation  time  you  will  find  very 
much  to  interest  you  in  the  reading  of  some 
naturalist’s  book  on  birds.  It  wHl  surprise 
you  to  learn  of  their  habits,  and  the  different 
ways  they  build  their  nests  and  rear  their 
young. 

PARENTS’  DUTY  TO  CHILDREN. 

Parents  cannot  do  their  duty  by  their  chil¬ 
dren  unless  they  carefully  study  individual 
peculiarities.  These  peculiarities,  moreover, 
should  be  traced  to  their  source  in  parents 
and  ancestry.  A  girl  is  morose  and  given  to 
melancholy.  Let  the  parents  examine  them¬ 
selves  and  see  if  they  have  not  bequeathed 
the  unhappy  disposition  to  her.  Probably  if 
free  from  it  now,  one  or  the  other  of  them 
possessed  it  earlier  in  life.  Let  such  a  parenti 
instead  of  being  impatient  with  his  daughter, 
go  back  to  bis  own  feelings  at  the  same  age, 
and  ask  what,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  ex¬ 
perience,  would  have  been  the  best  discipline 
for  him  then?  One  boy  has  a  temper  like  a 
fiame  of  fire;  where  did  he  get  it?  It  is 
rarely  hard  to  tell.  Another  has  a  tendency 
to  secret  vice  or  open  wickedness;  did  not 
those  who  have  brought  him  into  the  world 
in  their  youth  pursue  courses  which  account 
for  his  tendencies?  Such  inquiries  compli¬ 
cate,  necessarily,  the  problem  of  responsibility 
in  a  measure,  and  yet  no  child  has  any  voice 
in  saying  where  he  shall  be  born,  what  blood 
shall  course  in  bis  veins,  what  tendencies 
shall  impel,  or  what  aspirations  thrill  him. 

These  two  facts  are,  therefore,  to  be  kept 
always  to  the  front.  The  responsibility  of 
each  indivdiual  should  be  emphasized  when 
the  child  is  dealt  with ;  and  yet  when  courses 
of  training  are  being  decided  upon,  the  child 
should  be  regarded  not  simply  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  as  an  offspring,  another  link  in 
the  age-long  chain  of  human  life.  The  more 
the  underlying  unity  of  parent  and  child  is 
realized,  the  better  it  will  be  for  both.  The 
parent  should  remember,  the  wrong  he  re¬ 
proves  in  his  child,  in  a  sense  is  his  also,  his 
even  though  he  turned  from  it  years  ago. 

Parents  should  always  be  just  to  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  latter  are  not  responsible  for  their 
existence,  nor  for  their  tendencies,  nor  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  live.  Per¬ 


ception  of  these  facts,  recogition  of  the  law 
of  heredity,  will  lead  parents  to  be  patient 
and  save  them  from  much  injustice ;  many 
things  otherwise  hopelessly  obscure  in  their 
chlidren’s  characters  it  will  explain;  it  will 
enable  them,  by  recalling  what  helped  and 
hindered  them  in  earlier  days,  to  decide  what 
will  be  most  helpful  to  their  children,  and 
make  possible  an  adjustment  of  treatment  to 
nature,  so  that  the  worse  elements  may  be 
more  surely  eliminated  and  the  best  given 
opportunity  and  stimulus  for  growth  ;  and  it 
will  enable  parents  more  wisely  to  advise  their 
children  concerning  the  grave  matter  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  beginning  of  a  home. 

But  after  parents  have  done  their  utmost,  if 
their  ideals  are  ever  realized  and  they  and 
their  children  become  either  useful  or  happy, 
they  all  must  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  love  of 
God  and  made  subjects  of  that  regenerating 
grace  which  can  no  more  be  explained  than 
the  source  and  the  distinction  of  the  mind, 
but  the  results  of  which  are  more  sure  and 
splendid  than  the  autumn  harvests.— From 
Heredity  and  Christian  Problems,  by  Amory 
H.  Bradford. 

THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  SLIPPER  AND  THE 
BOOT. 

A  slipper  once  said  to  its  friend,  the  boot : 
“You  have  a  much  better  time  of  it  than  falls 
to  my  lot.  My  master  puts  you  on  his  foot, 
and  away  out  into  the  world  you  go  to  see  its 
sights.  You  are  with  him  at  his  business, 
and  with  him  in  his  pleasures.  You  have  a 
goodly  time,  friend  boot,  whereas  I,  perforce, 
have  to  content  myself  with  the  humdrum  of 
home,  for  he  wears  me  only  in  the  house. 
I  would  that  we  could  exchange  places.” 

“Oh,  brother,”  said  the  boot,  “your’s  is  a 
shallow  complaint.  I  truly  see  the  world,  but 
I  pay  a  penalty.  The  constant  tramp  over 
hard  stones  and  rough  roads  wears  out  my 
sole.  When  first  our  master  wore  me  1  used 
to  creak  and  groan,  for  the  hardness^of^^the 
way  chafed  me,  and  the  dirt  into  which  he 
trod  made  me  sick.  All  this  I  have  become 
used  to,  and  now  am  silent.  But  just  think, 
for  a  moment,  if  I  see  the  world,  it  is  because 
I  have  a  thicker  sole  than  you  and  a  stouter 
upper.  You  do  your  work  and  I  do  mine; 
’twere  a  folly  to  talk  of  exchange.” 

Moral.— Every  man  works  best  in  his  own 
sphere.— Short  Arrows. 

A  FOUR-LEGGED  BIRD. 

In  the  Popular  Science  News  for  February 
is  a  description  and  figure  of  a  bird  which  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  life  uses  its  wings  as 
locomotive  and  prehensile  organs.  It  is  found 
in  British  Guiana  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  It  is  called  the  crested  hoatzin, 
Opisthocomus  cristatus,  and  it  is  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor  of  a  race  of  extinct  birds.  Though 
rather  a  large  bird,  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  peacock,  it  is  seldom  seen  because  of  its 
retiring  habits.  It  feeds  upon  wild  ’arum 
leaves,  and  its  flesh  has  such  an  offensive 
odor  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  food. 

The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  bird  is 
that  when  it  is  hatched  it  has  four  well  de¬ 
veloped  legs.  “The  young  birds  leave  the 
nest  and  climb  about  like  monkeys  over  the 
adjoining  limbs  and  twigs,  and  act  and  look 
more  like  toads  than  birds.”  The  fore  limb  is 
divided  into  two  long,  well  developed  toes, 
each  ending  in  a  claw.  With  these  toes  they 
grasp  the  limbs  and  climb  around  in  true 
quadruped  fashion.  They  have  no  feathers, 
but  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  down,  or  hair. 
As  the  young  bird  develops  it  loses  its  claws, 
the  toes  cease  to  grow,  the  hand  broadens 
out,  the  limb  develops  into  a  wing,  and  the 
whole  body  becomes  covered  with  feathers. 
Another  remarkable  thing  about  these  birds, 
young  and  old,  is  that  they  are  good  swim¬ 
mers,  and  that  they  can  remain  under  the 
water  a  long  time  without  being  drowned. 


WORD  PICTURES. 

OR  THE  POWER  OF  A  GOOD  MAN’S  PRATERS. 

The  first  picture  we  wish  to  show  you  is 
situated  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of 
Bristol,  in  Somersetshire.  It  is  a  lovely  drive 
over  a  smooth,  macadamized  road,  with  green 
hedges  on  either  side,  whose  banks  are  fra¬ 
grant  with  the  perfumes  of  English  wild  fiow- 
era. 

We  shall  pass  some  stately  homes,  with  road 
parks  and  terraced  lawns,  also  some  humble 
cottages,  with  their  quaint,  latticed  windows 
and  thatched  roofs ;  you  will  notice  the  trim 
little  gardens  in  front,  with  the  old-fashioned 
flowers,  and  sometimes  an  aged  grandmother 
will  be  sitting  out  in  the  sun,  which  makes  the 
picture  complete. 

The  house  we  shall  stop  at  is  built  of  stone, 
and  very  old,  having  descended  from  father  to 
son  for  many  generations.  The  present  occu¬ 
pant  is  an  easy-going  country  gentleman,  who 
is  quite  content  to  live  quietly  on  his  estate, 
as  his  fathers  have  done  before  him,  yet  he  is 
very  proud  of  his  talented  wife,  the  daughter 
of  a  London  clergyman,  a  man  of  letters,  and 
widely  known. 

If  you  will  stand  on  the  front  steps  of  the 
old  house  and  look  across  a  lovely  green  lawn 
of  several  acres,  you  will  see  spread  out  before 
you  a  half  circle,  the  beautiful  Mendip  Hills, 
and  a  little  to  your  right,  Mendip  Lodge,  the 
home  of  Hannah  Moore,  while  to  your  left  is 
the  village  of  Wrington,  with  its  manor  house 
and  old  gray  church. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
under  the  shade  of  some  elm  trees,  stands  a 
large  summer  house  built  of  rustic  wood  filled 
in  with  soft  green  moss,  and  covered  by  a  roof 
of  thatch.  There  is  a  rustic  fence  in  front, 
almost  concealed  by  rose  bushes,  which  are 
now  in  full  bloom. 

In  and  around  this  bower  of  roses  are  gath¬ 
ered  to-day  twenty  happy  children,  for  there  is 
to  be  a  tea  party  in  the  summer  house,  to 
celebrate  the  ninth  birthday  of  little  Fannie, 
the  pet  and  beauty  of  the  family,  and  the  be¬ 
loved  grandfather  has  come  down  from  Lon¬ 
don  for  a  few  days  of  much-needed  rest  and 
recreation,  with  his  daughter,  and  these,  bis 
only  grandchildren.  Everybody  and  every¬ 
thing  looks  glad  to-day ;  even  the  cuckoo  in 
the  hedge  near  by  mingles  his  song  with  the 
happy  voices  of  the  children,  who  are  gath¬ 
ering  cowslips  to  make  into  'oalls,  or  titsy  tots, 
as  the  English  children  call  them. 

Suddenly  a  huntsman’s  horn  is  heard,  and 
there  is  a  shout  of  Papa  I  Papa  !  for  the  hus¬ 
band  and  father  has  joined  a  hunting  party  of 
neighboring  gentlemen,  and  now  the  whole 
party  came  into  view,  galloping  across  the 
opposite  hills,  the  gentlemen  with  coats  of 
scarlet  and  green,  and  the  ladies  with  gay 
plumes  and  flowing  habits.  The  children  are 
wild  with  joy ;  they  threw  up  their  hats  and 
waved  their  handkerchiefs  until  the  last 
horseman  is  out  of  sight.  Even  the  older 
people  feel  the  excitement  and  run  from 
point  to  point  to  keep  the  party  in  view  as 
long  as  possible. 

But  now  grandpa  says  it  is  time  to  make  the 
gypsy  fire ;  this  is  great  fun,  and  the  dry 
branches  and  sticks  are  soon  gathered.  While 
the  teakettle  is  boiling  a  maid  from  the  house 
makes  ready  the  feast.  When  all  is  prepared, 
little  Fannie,  with  a  crown  of  yellow  cowslips 
on  her  brown  curls,  and  with  trembling 
hands,  cuts  the  birthday  cake.  And  such 
cake  and  such  bread  and  butter  I  They  are 
quite  sure  there  never  was  any  so  good  before. 

When  all  have  been  fully  served,  they  rise 
and  sing, 

“  1  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old." 

As  the  last  words  are  sung,  the  grandfather, 
with  his  silvery  hair  and  benevolent  face. 
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turns  and  says:  “My  daughter,  do  not  be 
over  anxious  about  these  dear  children.  You 
have  given  them  all  to  God  in  baptism,  and 
I  have  offered  for  them  a  thousand  prayers. 
The  children  look  at  him  and  then  at  each 
other,  and  that  thousand  prayers  goes  down 
into  their  hearts,  to  be  to  them  a  sacred  mem¬ 
ory,  guarding  them  from  many  a  temptation, 
and  at  last  leading  them  to  Christ. 

Once  more  it  is  little  Fannie’s  birthday,  but 
averything  is  changed.  The  husband  and 
father  has  met  with  heavy  losses  through  an 
unfortunate  lawsuit,  and  the  noble  wife  and 
faithful  mother  has  consented  to  leave  her 
beloved  father  and  native  land  and  go  with 
her  husband  to  far-away  America.  And  so  on 
this  birthday  they  are  all  gathered  on  the 
ehip’s  deck,  and  the  grandfather  stands  on 
the  shore,  though  they  can  scarcely  see  him 
through  their  tears,  and  thus  they  sail  away 
to  begin  their  life  in  earnest. 

And  now,  after  thirty  years  have  passed, 
we  will  show  you  our  last  picture  of  the 
family.  The  father  and  mother  have  laid 
them  down  to  rest.  The  only  son  is  in  South 
«rn  California,  living  a  useful,  Christian  life, 
.and  his  only  son  is  just  entering  the  ministry. 
The  eldest  daughter  married  an  Englishman 
and  returned  to  the  land  of  her  birth.  She, 
also,  is  a  Christian,  and  her  house  is  always 
open  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Her  second 
eon  is  the  young  rector  of  that  old  gray 
church  we  saw.  Little  Fannie  married  a  man 
of  wealth,  a  banker  in  a  western  city.  She 
IS  full  of  good  works,  both  in  the  church  and 
in  benevolent  societies.  In  each  house  there 
IS  a  treasured  book,  it  is  a  commentary  on 
the  Bible  written  by  the  beloved  grandfather, 
with  an  excellent  picture  of  him  as  its  frontis¬ 
piece.  As  they  show  you  the  book  they  will 
speak  of  bis  godly  life  and  tell  you  bis  prayers 
have  blessed  them.  Verily  the  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much. 

Mrs.  L.  Nichols. 
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WOMAN'S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  last  regular  monthly  prayer-meeting  of 
the  season  was  led  by  Mrs.  James,  who  gave 
for  the  opening  hymn, 

“  God  loved  the  world  of  sinners  lost 
And  ruined  by  the  fal!.” 

Earnest  prayer  was  offered  for  the  guidance, 
teaching,  and  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  service,  followed  by  a  grouping  of  verses 
from  that  instructive  book,  “Humility,”  of 
which  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  is  author. 
It  is  published  by  Revell  Dr.  Murray  says: 

“The  Gospel  of  John  lays  open  to  us  the 
heart  of  our  Saviour. 

“The  Lord  Jesus  humbl<^d  Himself,  ‘where¬ 
fore  God  hath  highly  exalted  Him.’ 

“Notice  how  often  our  Saviour  used  the 
words  ‘not’  and  ‘nothing’  regarding  Himself: 
‘I  seek  not  Mine  own  glory’ ;  ‘The  words  that 
I  speak  are  not  Mine’;  ‘.Vof  My  will,  but 
Thine,  be  done.  ’ 

“Humility  consists  in  the  surrender  of  self 
and  the  self-life,  that  Christ  alone  may  be 
exalted. 

“If  by  faith  and  prayer  we  can  attain  this 
Cbristlike  spirit,  realizing  that  we  are  but 
empty  vesshs,  then  God  will  fill  us,  then  may 
we  become  partakers  of  Christ,  desiring  our¬ 
selves  to  be  nothing  that  God  may  be  ‘All  in 
all  ’ 

“Humility  is  the  apex,  the  last  of  the  graces.  ” 

The  writer  enjoins  upon  the  Christian  reader 
to  repeat  daily  the  following :  “Patience,  Meek¬ 
ness,  Humility,  Submission.” 

There  was  a  request  for  very  earnest  prayer, 
not  only  for  the  work  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged,  but  also  for  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  at  this  crisis  of  peculiar  trial 

Several  prayers  were  offered  before  consid 
ering  the  topic  for  July,  Results  of  the  Year’s 
Work. 

Mrs.  Pierson  spoke  of  these  as  not  a  suc¬ 
cess  from  a  financial  standpoint,  but  hopeful 
in  view  of  added  strength  through  new  organ 
izations  and  new  contributors.  We  can  praise 
God  for  this  great  gain— the  bringing  into 
line  for  effective  service  of  women  who  here 
tofore  had  not  been  helpers  in  this  great  work 
of  “winning  our  land  for  Christ  ” 

Mrs  James  referred  to  a  revived  spiritual 
interest  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Utah.  Two  of 
the  older  students  became  interested,  but 
knowing  what  persecution  they  must  meet 
when  returning  home,  they  hesitated  to  de¬ 
cide  for  Christ.  After  a  struggle,  they  yielded 
all,  and  with  a  pallor  overspreading  their 
faces,  they  rose  as  prepared  to  witness  for 
Christ,  and  they  stood  firm. 

A  pupil  at  the  Sante  Fe  school.  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  who  confessed  Christ,  was  prohibited  re¬ 
turning  to  her  home.  The  teachers  found 
employment  for  her,  and  she  was  sheltered  in 
the  school. 

Mrs.  McEwen  was  never  discouraged  by  a 
review  of  results  in  figures.  It  is  said  that 
figures  never  lie ;  figures  never  tell  the  truth 
of  influences  set  in  motion — these  cannot  be 
measured  here.  When  Jesus  bung  upon  the 
cross,  where  were  the  apparent  results  of 
thirty  three  years’  work?  Friends  had  for¬ 
saken  Him,  but  a  handful  of  His  followers 


gathered  about  Him  there.  But  what  is 
Jesus  Christ  doing  now?  He  is  the  central 
Character  in  the  world’s  history. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McAfee  spoke  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  influences  of  the  recent  revival  at 
Chilcat,  Alaska,  where  the  whole  community 
had  been  moved.  The  good  here  accomplished 
cannot  be  estimated. 

Mr.  Marshall,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Utah,  is 
accustomed  to  visit  remote  places  during  his 
vacation,  in  search  of  pupils.  He  brought 
one  young  man  into  the  academy  who  had  no 
idea  of  Christianity.  Here  his  eyes  were 
opened  He  was  converted  and  has  gone 
home  to  tell  his  people  the  gird  news  of  a  free 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  Before  leaving 
the  school,  with  tesrs  in  his  eyes,  he  asked 
permission  to  borrow  a  copy  of  the  Gospel 
hymns  that  he  might  sing  the  Gospel  to  those 
who  had  it  not.  A  copy  was  given  him,  and 
he  has  gone  out  really  as  a  messenger  of 
the  evangel,  to  tell  the  story  so  new  and 
precious  to  his  own  heart,  to  preach  Christ 
by  bis  words  and  life. 

In  the  Boys’  Farm  School  there  are  two 
promising  boys  from  the  Waldensian  colony 
of  North  Carolina ;  there  is  also  a  girl  of 
much  character  in  the  Home  Industrial  School 
from  the  Valdese  settlement.  She  is  about 
twelve  years  Jold,  and  has  confessed  Christ 
already. 

One  young  man  to  enter  the  Farm  School 
last  November  walked  about  sixty  miles 
across  the  mountains.  Questioned  by  a 
teacher  as  to  his  requirements,  he  replied: 
“I  don’t  know  nuthin’.”  He  did  not  know  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  but  he  was  determined 
to  get  an  education.  During  the  play  hour, 
or  at  intervals  during  work,  he  may  be  seen, 
with  book  in  hand,  seated  beside  some  com¬ 
panion,  no  matter  how  much  his  junior,  if  he 
happens  to  know  more  than  he  does,  plying 
him  with  questions.  His  progress  has  been 
rapid.  In  March  he  could  read,  and  was  work¬ 
ing  in  long  division.  “That  ^oung  man,  if 
God  spares  his  life,  will  be  heard  from  as  a 
man  of  mark;  he  and  hie  brother  must  go 
out  among  their  own  people  to  become  centers 
of  influence  ” 

Mrs.  Bainbridge  beard  an  exposition  of  the 
Book  of  Job  at  the  Asheville  school  which  she 
said  that  she  could  not  have  given,  and  she 
doubted  if  it  could  be  given  by  a  student  in  a 
theological  seminary. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  marked  interest. 

n.  E.  B. 
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*  ®  “Sanitas”  Co.  Ld.,  636  West  SSth  St.,  N.  Y. 


Sent 

Free. 


Of  course  it’s  imitated— 
anything  good  always  is — 
that’s  endorsement,  not  a 
pleasant  kind,  but  still  en¬ 
dorsement.  HIRES  Root- 
beer  is  imitated. 

Ma^leonly  br  The  Charle*  E,  Htren  r  >..  rhiladelphia 
A  2^.  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 

A  CNESS  A  HEAD  NOISES  niiRFiUNsuNTLY 

iBr  IN  \  l>inLK  Tl  UK  (’ushioris  help  when 

asgiaaaos  help  eyes.  Self  Adjusting;.  N’O  PAIN.  Whisperi 
acard  SeudtolMlIaeos  Co.,  860  B'way,  K.i.forfrMhook.  (MBeo Trial ?r«a 
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Stock-taking  Sale. 

Begrinniiig'  this  week,  a  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  Sale,  in  every  department,  to 
decrease  stock. 

Particularly  good  values  and  moderate 
prices  in  the  Remnants,  Short  Lengths, 
and  Oddments  of  Silks,  Dress  Goods, 
and  Wash  Fabrics. 

James  McCreery  &  Co,, 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET. 

New  York. 


r>gg 

When  you 


Buy  Spoons 

knives,  forks,  etc.,  buy  reliable  brands, 
even  if  they  do  cost  a  little  more.  They 
are  worth  the  difference.  Our  trade¬ 
mark  ensures  unquestionable  quality. 

*^847  Rogers  Bros/^ 

Made  only  by 

The  Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

Meriden.  Conn. 


Kitchen  Furnishing 

COOKING  U'lENSILS,  MOULDS, 

CUTLERY,  CROCKERY,  AND  GLkSS, 
REFRIGERATORS, 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES. 


130  and  132  We.st  42nd  Street. 


U/AftlTCn  competent  Club  Agecte 
flAlliCU  (Women,  Men,  Girls  or 
Kovs)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S.  to 
Ket  orders  for  onr  celebrated  goods. 
Liberal  Tf.r.ms;  Good  Incomes. 
Bio  Fkese.vts  with  every  sale.  Good 
Teas  at.d  Coffees,  35c.  pel  pound. 
Send  this  ad.  and  16c.  in  stamps,  and 
we  "  ill  mail  yon  a  ^-ponnd  Best  Im¬ 
ported  Tea.  auv  kind,  and  fall  particulars.  THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  31  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York, 
P.  O.  Box  289. 


A  DELICIOUS 
BEVERAGE... 
reduced  price  list. 

Cases,  lOO  Pints,  ...  $10.00 


30  Quarts  ....  7.30 


For  circulars,  address 


SARATOGA  VICHY  SPRINGS  CO. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V 


REX  brand 

Extract  of  BEEF 

Bamide,  4  cents. 

ODDAliY  •  •  SO.  OMAHA 


THE  APPEAL.  FOR  THE  BIBLE 
By  the  Nez  Peices  Chief  Joseph  at  St.  Louis 
In  183». 

From  the  far  away  land  where  the  Nez  Perces  dwell 
I  come  to  your  wigwam  my  story  to  tell. 

We  have  beaid  of  a  book  the  Great  Spirit  has  given 
To  teach  the  poor  red  man  the  way  unto  Heaven. 

Fiom  this  hook  has  the  white  man  long,  long  time  ago 
Learned  all  I  now  ask  for  my  people  to  know. 

I  have  traveled  for  many  a  wearisome  day 

O'er  mountain,  through  valley,  and  deep  tangled  way. 

Will  you  give  me  the  hook  ?  We  have  wanted  it  long; 
The  old  braves  are  weak,  while  in  youth  they  were  strong. 
And  now  soon  they  will  I'e  with  their  fathers  at  rest 
On  mountain  and  hillside  with  those  they  loved  best. 

My  poor  people  in  darkness  are  waiting  for  me 
To  bring  them  a  light,  shining  clear,  that  they  see 
A  bright  path  from  the  grave  to  that  fair  land  above 
Where  the  G  eat  Spirit  reigns  in  His  Infinite  love. 

Many  moons  have  they  waited,  and  I  must  return. 

No  book  have  you  given  from  which  we  can  learn 
All  the  way  the  Great  Spirit  will  have  us  to  go 
To  reach  Heaven  above  from  this  dark  world  below. 

When  the  cold  snows  of  winter  have  come  once  again, 
B'g  council  will  sit  round  the  camp  fire,  and  then 
They  will  ash,  with  bright  looks  cn  me  earnestly  riven. 
Has  th’  white  man  now  sent  us  his  own  book  of  Heaven  ? 

I  will  tell  them  in  sorrow  for  what  I've  not  brought. 

I’ve  asked,  hut  I  have  not  the  thing  which  I  sought; 

Not  a  word  will  they  speak,  never  looking  about, 

With  slow  step,  gazing  down,  one  by  one  they’ll  go  out. 

Here  two  aged  fathers  near  yonr  great  water  sleep. 

They  came  here  with  me  this  bright  promise  lo  keep. 

To  take  back  the  book  the  Great  Spirit  has  given 
To  teach  the  poor  red  man  the  way  unto  Heaven. 

Sarah  Bronson. 


ffOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

In  this  matter  of  Bupporting  miesionaries  we 
sometimes  wonder  whether  we  help  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  most  with  prayer  and  money,  or 
they  us  by  their  prayers  and  spiritual  exam¬ 
ples.  It  certainly  ought  to  work  both  ways, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  young  mission¬ 
ary.  who  often  goes  out  unformed,  inexperi¬ 
enced,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  question  mark 
about  him,  develop,  through  his  work,  and, 
we  believe,  through  the  prayers  offered  by 
bis  faithful  friends  here,  into  the  strong, 
self  reliant,  aggreesive,  and  spiritual  man  of 
Ood.  We  also  have  seen  societies  adopting  a 
mifsionary  from  a  sense  of  duty,  with  little 
of  the  constraining  love  apparent  in  their 
doings,  become  more  faithful,  conscientious, 
and  prayerful  under  their  new  responsibility, 
and  we  cannot  help  believing,  too,  through 
the  prayers  of  that  missionary. 

One  worker  writes  home  to  her  correspond¬ 
ent  here:  “I  am  glad  that  ‘The  Spirit  filled 
Life’  reached  you  safely,  and  that  its  influ¬ 
ence  is  widening.  The  book  was  much  blessed 
to  many  missionaries  in  India,  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  equally  so  in  America.  From  letters 
of  friends  and  from  the  papers,  I  judge  that 
the  longing  for  a  deeper  spiritual  life  is  wide¬ 
spread,  and  in  many  places  meetings  and 
conventions  are  being  held  for  help  in  these 
directions.”  She  goes  on  to  give  something 
from  her  own  personal  experience  which  we 
have  no  right  to  make  public,  but  which 
could  not  fail  to  stimulate  the  Christian 
women  who  were  giving  to  her  support.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  Presbyterial  Secretary 
who  has  the  correspondence  with  this  mis¬ 
sionary  should  write,  “It  is  an  honor  to  be 
represented  by  such  a  woman  in  a  foreign 
field,  and  the  reflex  influence  on  ourselves  is 
a  benefit.” 

W’hen  new  missionaries  go  out,  should  we 
not  feel  a  special  burden  cf  responsibility  for 
them  and  pray  them  through  the  first  year, 
so  beset  with  difficulties  and  temptations 
which  the  later  years  bring  the  needed 
strength  to  meet. 

Dr.  Holmes  of  Hamadan,  Persia,  has.  been 
making  a  little  visit  on  the  missionaries  in 
Tabriz,  after  starting  his  daughter  on  the 
home  journey.  His  old  friends  gather  around 


him,  for  they  have  not  forgotten  bis  patient,, 
sympathetic  years  of  work  among  them  there. 
He  has  numerous  calls  (o  receive*  and  returir, 
writes  one  of  the  ladies,  and  is  rushed,  as  he 
used  to  be,  not  getting  into  dinner  till  half 
past  seven  often.  The  King  showed  him 
marked  attention,  putting  bis  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  saying,  “Come  with  me,”  but 
Doctor  thought  his  service  too  beset  with 
rivalries,  and  so  he  refused.  The  King  left 
Monday  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  with  three 
hundred  soldiers,  and  will  make  forced 
marches  to  reach  Teheran  in  ten  days. 
Crowds  of  people  went  to  see  him  off,  and  he 
wept  and  asked  them  to  pray  that  be  might 
be  a  good  King,  so  he  won  their  hearts,  and 
many  good  wishes  go  with  him. 

“I  want  to  thank  you” — this  is  what  one  cf 
the  lady  members  of  one  of  the  auxiliaries 
said  to  the  leader  after  the  meeting — “I  want 
to  thank  you  for  giving  me  Dr.  Good  to  look 
up;  I  got  so  interested,  and  it  did  meao  much 
good,  and  now  I  can  hardly  wait  to  read  that 
life  of  him  that  I  have  heard  about.” 

The  meeting,  of  course,  was  on  Africa,  and 
thirty  five  minutes  of  the  time  were  devoted 
to  questions  and  answers,  so  not  only  a  good 
deal  of  information  was  gathered  in,  but  the 
attendance  was  largely  increased  by  those  who 
came  because  they  bad  to  take'part,  and  got 
more  than  they  came  for. 


Til©  Old  Way: 

SOPE-=- CONSTANTINE’S 

PINE  TAR  SOPE 

Persian  Healing, 
"rh©  X©\v  Way: 

SOAP  CONSTANTINE’S 

PINE  TAR  SOAP 

Persian  Healing 
Any  W'ay 

AND 

Every  Way 

CONSTANTINE’S 

Is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  newest  pine  tar  soap 
on  tlie  market.  It  is  the  purest,  lasts  the  longest, 
contains  no  less  than  35  iuKredieuts,  and  is  incom¬ 
parable  in  its  t«neflcial  effects  upon  the  skin, 
while  also  a  luxury  for  the  Toilet,  Bath  and  Nur¬ 
sery. 

— DavooisTB.— 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE 

The  Family  Waah  Blue.  ALWAYS  RgLlABL& 

For  Aalo  liy  Croerro. 

O.  S.  WILTBERQER,  233  N.  2d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Duxbak 


is  the  name 
of  the 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDING 

that  is  rainproof  and  sheds  water.  It 
wears— like  the  other  S.  H.  &  M.’s  and 
does  not  turn  gray  like  the  cheap  kinds. 
Put  it  on  your  traveling  and  sea-side  gowns 
If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  we  will. 

SampltM  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

“  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy."  a  new  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  giving  valuable  points,  mailed  for 
25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  599,  N.  Y.  City. 
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MUSIC  IN  OUR  COLLEGES. 

A  little  less  than  a  year  ago  we  found  our- 
aelves  in  the  university  towns  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  England.  To-day  we  are  enjoying 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  a  restful,  quiet  col¬ 
lege  community  of  New  England— quiet  save 
when  some  exuberant  crowd  of  students,  re¬ 
joicing  in  tbe  completion  of  the  year's  cur¬ 
riculum,  make  night  hideous  with  sounds 
which  hardly  warrant  chronicling  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Church  Music. 

But  we  cannot  refrain  from  comparing  and 
contrasting  the  surroundings  of  student  life 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  in  this  town, 
the  college  of  which  is  a  typical  example  of 
the  smaller  colleges  which  abound  in  the 
United  States.  In  towns  like  this  little  village, 
removed  from  the  distractions  and  demoraliz¬ 
ing  influences  of  city  life,  the  college  student 
has  the  advantage  of  his  English  cousins,  who, 
however,  have  certain  facilities  for  a  broader 
education,  which  are  not,  and  at  present  at 
least,  cannot  be  provided  here. 

This  is  notably  the  case  in  regard  to  library 
facilities,  and  more  especially  to  tbe  flne  arts, 
music  and  painting,  which  are  baiely  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  and  other  small  colleges. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  impracticable  to  give 
any  great  amount  of  attention  to  the  study  of 
music  or  painting  in  a  college  given  over 
almost  entirely  to  a  classical  course  of  study, 
but  certain  erroneous  principles  prevail  in 
regard  to  music  which  result  in  practices 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  any  college 
faculty  were  they  applied  to  anything  but 
music.  For  instance,  students  would  not  be 
required  to  look  upon  inferior  pictures ;  and 
a  collection  of  spurious  or  improperly  classi¬ 
fied  curiosities  would  not  be  provided ;  and  a 
young  man  would  not  be  appointed  an  in¬ 
structor  in  chemistry  because  he  knew  that 
the  action  of  zinc  upon  sulphuric  acid  served 
to  liberate  hydrogen  gas.  Yet  similar  things 
to  this,  applied  to  music,  are  done  in  almost 
every  college.  The  students  listen  to  poor 
music,  more  or  less  poorly  rendered,  and  the 
choir  of  tbe  college  chapel  is  generally  under 
the  direction  of  some  one,  often  a  student, 
whose  sole  qualification  for  the  position  is 
that  he  can  “play.” 

There  are  in  every  graduating  class  a  few 
men  who  contemplate  entering  the  ministry. 
To  them,  this  belittling  of  music  during  their 
college  days  is  likely  to  be  disastrous,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  same  tactics  are  pursued  in 
the  seminary.  By  habitual  disregard  of 
music’s  importance,  it  has  become  to  the  the¬ 
ological  student  a  mere  feature  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  to  tbe  religious  life  of  a  church.  Hence 
the  trash  which  is  so  abundant  in  the  music 
stores  finds  a  ready  sale  and  the  good  music 
stays  on  the  shelf,  because  good  models  have 
not  been  set  before  the  young  student. 

The  matter  of  setting  tbe  best  examples  be¬ 
fore  young  men  in  their  student  days  is  well 
looked  to  in  the  great  colleges  of  England. 
The  finest  church  music  of  the  kingdom  is 
found  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  Handsome 
salaries  are  paid  to  educated  musicians  to 
train  the  chapel  choirs,  and  no  expense  is 
spared  to  give  music  its  rightful  place  among 
the  arts.  Dr.  Stainer’s  work  at  Oxford  con¬ 
sists  largely  in  arranging  concerts  for  tbe  stu¬ 
dents  where  they  may  hear  tbe  great  works 
of  the  great  masters  and  get  an  exalted 
opinion  of  the  art. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  very  expensive  and 
is  manifestly  impossible  in  small  colleges ;  but 
It  would  seem  that  at  small  expense  some 


young,  edticatedlmusician  could  be  found  who, 
in  return  for  college  privileges,  would'^de- 
velop  the  music  in  chapel  services  so  that  it 
would  be  an  influence  in  the  right  direction. 

Our  larger  institutions  are  securing  the  best 
men  of  the  country  to  occupy  their  chairs  of 
music.  Whether  these  departments  of  music 
will  develop  into  technical  schools  remains  to 
be  .seen  ;  but  it  is^an  important  step'toward 
putting*  music  on  its  proper*^irn^  and,  we 
hope,'will  be^followed’by  the  smaller  institiT- 
Uons.  If  it^is  a .  question  ~'of  money, ".that 
might  be  met  by  a  few  of  our  millionaires  if 
the  college  faculties  would~expre8B'‘the~wish'. 
Is  it  not  a  question  worth  considering? 


BARNBY  MBMORIAL  TRUST  FUND. 

1  Berners  Street,  W.,  June  11. 1886. 
Henry  R.  Elliot,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir:—1  have  much  pleasure  in  forward¬ 
ing  receipt  for  the  very  handsome  sum  you 
and  your  friends  have  been  so  good  as  to  col¬ 
lect  in  America  and  forward  to  be  added  to 

the  Barnby  Memorial  Trust  Fund.  _ 

'It  will,  I  am  sure,  give' great  pleasure  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  and''to  Eng^- 
lisb  musicians  generally,  to  find  so  much  kind 
feeling  expressed  by  musicians  and  music 
lovers  in  your  country ;  and  the  help  that  you 
have  so^indly  givenwill  encourage  us  to  fur¬ 
ther  efforts  here  to  make  the  Fund  as  success* 
ful  as  possible.  ^You  may  like  to  know  that 
tbe  Fund  now  amounts  to  £1,000,  and  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  to  receive  another 
£250  from  various  local  sources. 

We  know  nothing  as  yet  as  to  what  sum  the 
city  of  London  may  give.  The  list  will,  of 
course,  remain  open  for  a  considerable  period 
yet.  Again,  with  very  many  thanks,  I  am. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Alfred  H.  Littleton, 
Hon.  Sec. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  New  York  and 
Boston : 

Salve  Regina,  by  Augusto  Rotoli.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  soprano  solo  and  quartette  with  Eng¬ 
lish  words  adapted  by  J.  C.  Macy.  Will  be 
found  an  interesting  study  for  quartette 
choirs,  and  although  a  trifle  florid  in  style, 
will  be  useful  in  church  services.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  words  begin,  “Lord,  Thou  canst  hear  us 
in  supplication.” 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis,  by  Augus¬ 
tus  Toop.  A  simple  setting  of  these  canticles 
in  the  key  of  D.  largely  for  unison  chorus. 
In  places  the  music  requires  four  voices,  but 
it  can  be  sung  in  unison,  if  desired.  The 
setting  ought  to  be  extensively  used. 

Defenders  of  the  Flag  (male  voices).  The 
Silent  Army  (mixed  voices),  by  J.  C.  Macy. 
Two  memorial  hymns  of  a  fair  degree  of 
effectiveness,  and  presenting  a  few  difficul 
ties 

Et  Resurrexit  (also  English  words),  by  L. 
O.  Emerson.  Rather  lacking  in  interest  until 
the  appearance  of  the  final  sentence,  “Et  vita 
venturi,”  after  which  the  music  is  full  of  vigor 
and  reaches  an  excellent  climax. 

Sanctus  (English  words),  by  L.  O.  Emer¬ 
son.  From  the  same  Mass  as  the  preceding. 
A  melodious  soprano  solo,  followed  by  quar¬ 
tette  and  chorus  parts,  ending  with  a  climax 
chours  on  the  words.  Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

Love  Divine,  by  L.  O.  Emerson.  An  an¬ 
them  composed  of  a  series  of  duets,  quar¬ 
tette,  and  solos,  melodious,  but  tiresome. 

Gloria  (with  English  words),  by  L.  O.  Em¬ 
erson.  From  the  above  Mass,  and  for  chorus 
throughout.  Short  and  effective. 

Praise  to  Thee,,  by  L.  O.  Emerson.  A 
thanksgiving  hymn-anthem  for  alto  or  bass 


solo,  duet  and  chorus,  of  an  exceedingly  sim¬ 
ple  character. 

Come,  Thou  Fount,  by  L.  O.  Emerson.  An 
anthem  for  three  solo  voices  and  a  quartette. 
These  anthem  selections  all  belong  to  a  class 
of  music  which  does  not  represent  the  best 
work  the  composer  is  able  to  do.  In  the  Mass 
Mr.  Emerson  has  aimed  higher  and  yet  has 
not  gone  beyond  tbe  possible  attainments  of 
the  average  choir.  With  his  gift  of  melody, 
Mr.  Emerson  might,  by  not  striving  for  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity,  exert  a  strong  influence  for 
tbe  improvement  of  church  music. 

My  Shepherd  Shall  Supply  My  Need,  by 
H.  P.  Danks.  A  light,  pastorale  hymn  anthem 
for  quartette  and  a  tenor  or  soprano  solo.  Is 
rather  monotonously  treated,  if  looked  at  with 
regard  to  tbe  measure. 


FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS 


floiipel  Hymns,  1  to  6,  for  Derotlonal  Meetings.  Excelsior 
Music  Edition.  73i»  Hymns,  per  100. 

Gospel  Choir  So.  2.  StO  per  100. 

Highest  Praise,  for  the  Sahbath  School.  $30  per  100. 
Christian  Kndearor  Hymns.  $30  per  100. 


76  East  0th 


THE  BIGLOW  *  MAIN  CO. 

1  St..  New  York.  213  Wabash  Are., 


Chicaco] 


3>tablisheo  in  isci!) 

conRESPONoaAN:a 
SOUCITBD.ww  W.  • 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 
HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


CHURCH 

PLANS 
Work  Correct 
and  Modtrn 
Acoustics  and 
Ventilation 
Guarantead. 
References  from  a 
wenty-tive  yean’ 
Practice. 
Orden  and  con¬ 
sultation  by  mail 
given  careful  at¬ 
tention. 


VaRREN  H'  H  AYE5 

/\^RCHITECT* 

/\lNHEAP0US 
1891 


Individual 
t  Communion 

i  Cups,  Cabinets  and  Tables,  adapted  to  the  cun* 
S  toms  and  usages  of  all  branches  of  tbe  Christian 
5  church.  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  free, 
s  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Northville,  Mich. 

S  Manu^turers  of  Furniture  for  Church,  Chapel,  SnoilaF 
~  Schools  and  Asaemblv  Rooms. 


THE  COMMUNION  SYPHON 


Retains  the  use  of  one  Cup,  insures  perfect  cleanliness 
and  obviates  tbe  danger  of  possible  contagion.  Every 
Communteaiit  should  oivn  one.  For  sale  by  Tiffant  & 
Co.,  New  York  City;  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  all  other  leading  jewelers,  or  address 

FRANK  BAILEY,  Smyrna,  Del. 


DESKS 

AND 

OFFICE  FURNITURE. 

Great  variety  of  style 
and  price. 

T.  G.  SELLEW, 
111  FultonStreet, 
New  York. 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH 


For  electric, 
mensluns.  I 


[as  or  oil.  Send  dl- 
of  Light  and 


LIGHT 


FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SINCE tBOl!  TSVTTII 
HAVE  FURNISHED  35.000^^^^-H k  LLS 

PHURCH,  school  &  OTHER,  JJkIdWU* 

b  MENEELY&CO.^ 

'»'WEST-TROy,lI.'^ 

CHIMES,  Etc.  CATALOGUE  A  PRICES  FREE. 


Meneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manaser 

TROY,  N.  Y.,  and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

It  is  not  often  in  a  generation  that  any  man 
‘Wins  his  way  to  so  many  people’s  hearts,  even 
in  Christian  life  and  work,  as  has  our  good 
friend.  Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell,  during  his  years  of 
faithful  ministry.  As  pastor,  as  college  Presi- 
-dent,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief,  and  as  personal  adviser  and  friend,  the 
good  doctor  is  known  everywhere  throughout 
our  Church  as  a  man  of  most  loving  and 
loveable  spirit.  His  work  has  been  faithfully 
and  well  done. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief,  held  last  Thursday  afternoon.  Dr. 
Oattell  offered  his  resignation  of  the  Secre¬ 
taryship,  which  was  reluctantly  accepted. 
The  following  Minute,  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Board,  states  the  case  better  than 
could  any  words  of  mine: 

The  Board,  having  deferred  final  action  on 
the  resignation  of  its  honored  Secretary,  which 
was  offered  in  November  last,  feels  con¬ 
strained,  in  the  discharge  of  a  most  painful 
duty,  now  to  accept  the  same.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  condition  of  Dr.  Cattell ’s 
health  requires  him  to  relinquish  the  of¬ 
fice  he  has  filled  for  nearly  twelve  years 
with  so  great  ability  and  success,  the  Board 
must  submit,  not  however  without  the  most 
emphatic  testimony,  to  the  profound  and 
affectionate  regard  felt  for  him  by  each  of 
his  colleagues.  To  them  he  has  endeared 
himself  in  an  altogether  singular  degree,  and 
largely  because  of  bis  uniform  courtesy  and 
loving  manner,  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
have  invariably  been  delightful  occasions. 
Personally,  Dr.  Cattell  will  always  be  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  members  of  the  Board,  in  their 
inmost  souls,  as  a  brother  and  friend,  most 
•dearly  prized  and  loved. 

As  an  officer,  the  Board  testifies  to  the  great 
efficiency  of  Dr.  Cattell  in  every  direction  in 
which  the  work  of  the  Board  calls  for  effort. 
He  has  done  the  Church  noble  service  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  trust  that  has  been  com 
mitted  to  him.  His  whole  being  has  been 
given  to  it,  and  the  profiting  has  appeared 
on  every  side.  His  fine  intellectual  quali 
ties,  bis  deep  and  tender  sympathies,  his 
superior  executive  power,  his  manifold  gifts 
of  nature  and  grace,  have  all  been  enlisted  up 
to  and  beyond  measure,  and  have  shown  him 
to  be  an  officer  of  commanding  influence,  a 
Secretary  of  this  Board  of  Relief  most  fit. 
The  Board  gives  him  up  as  its  executive  with 
a  sorrow  and  reluctance  which  words  cannot 
tell.  We  hope  that,  relieved  from  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  active  duty,  strength  and  vigor  may 
be  restored  to  our  beloved  friend,  and  we  as 
sure  him  that,  so  long  as  he  shall  live,  no 
presence  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  will  be 
more  welcome  than  his,  and  that  always  he 
shall  have  a  place  in  them  that  shall  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own. 

So  with  these  words  of  love  <and  grateful 
appreciation,  the  Board  accepts  Dr.  Cattell’s 
resignation,  and  we  invoke  upon  our  dear 
friend  and  brother  the  richest  blessings  of  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  through  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter. 

.^t  would  be  an  interesting  volume  which 
should  contain  Dr.  Cattell’s  correspondence 
with  the  aged  ministers  of  the  Church  for 
whom  he  has  been  caring  so  affectionately 
these  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Relief.  He  has  carried  them  in  his  heart 
with  most  faithful  love,  and  has  planned  for 
them  and  pleaded  for  them  and  wrought  in 
their  behalf  in  an  untiring  way.  Many  of 
these  good  men  could  testify  to  the  gentleness 
of  Dr.  Cattell  and  his  wondrous  sympathy, 
as  be  has  written  to  them  of  his  heart’s  desire 
for  them.  It  has  ever  been  a  great  sorrow  to 
him  that  he  could  not  do  more  for  them,  that 
the  limitations  of  the  means  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  necessarily  limited  the 
measure  of  the  help  that  could  be  given  to 
the  noble  and  worthy  men  who  have  given 
their  life  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  at 
the  end,  when  they  can  labor  no  longer,  are 
left  without  sufiScient  maintenance. 

Now  that  Dr.  Cattell  has  laid  down  his 
ofidcial  duties  and  stepped  down  from  his  ofll- 1 
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JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS.CO 
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Money  is  made  by  saving  it,  and 

there  is  no  better  way  to  save  it 
than  in  preserving  your  buildings 
by  having  them  well  painted  with  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They 
cannot  be  well  painted  with  anything  else. 
To  be  sure  of  getting 

Pure  hite  Lead 

e.xamine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
For  colors  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure 
White  Lead  Tinting  Colors ;  they  are  the 
best  and  most  permanent ;  prepared  ex¬ 
pressly  for  tinting  Pure  White  Lead. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuaole  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  tree ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upoo  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


cial  position,  we  shall  have  him  more  free  than 
ever  to  be  our  friend  and  to  give  us  bis  coun¬ 
sel  and  his  help.  His  work  is  not  done;  we 
all  hope  it  may  be  many  years  before  it  shall 
be  finished.  May  God’s  blessing  follow  him 
into  the  quieter  experiences  which  will  come ! 

The  Rev.  George  D.  Baker,  D.  D.,  delivered 
the  Baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  annual  Com¬ 
mencement  of  Lafayette  College.  According 
to  reports,  his  words  were  received  in  most 
kindly  spirit  by  the  students  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Dr.  Baker’s  work  is  always 
most  effective.  _ 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  delivered  the  Com¬ 
mencement  address  at  Mr.  Moody’s  school  at 
Northfield  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Reports 
received  from  Northfield  indicate  how  wisely 
Mr.  Ogden  spoke  to  the  students,  and  with 
what  sincere  enthusiasm  his  earnest  and  good 
words  were  received.  Mr.  Ogden  returns 
wonderfully  impressed  by  the  extent  and  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  work  which  is  done  in  these 
schools  at  Northfield  and  Mt.  Herman. 

At  a  recent  congregational  meeting  of  Tem¬ 
ple  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Horton,  pas¬ 
tor,  it  was  decided  to  thoroughly  renovate 
the  edifice,  and  when  all  the  contemplated 
improvements  have  been  made,  the  interior 
of  the  church  will  look  like  that  of  a  new 
building.  The  fioor  will  be  recarpeted,  the 
pews  recushioned,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings 
painted  and  frescoed.  The  organ  will  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  rear  of  the  church  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  beside  the  pulpit,  and  the  pulpit  will  be 
enlarged.  Electric  lights  and  steam  heat  will 
be  introduced,  so  that  the  church  will  present 
a  thoroughly  new  and  modern  appearance. 
The  Sabbath-school,  too,  will  be  renovated, 
and  the  seats  arranged  in  amphitheatre  order. 

Dr  S.  A.  Mutchmore  addressed  the  Presby- 
trian  Ministers’  Association  of  Philadelphia 
last  Monday  upon  "Fatal  Mistakes  of  British 
Diplomacy,”  reviewing  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  European  powers 
under  the  administrations  of  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone. 

If  you  are  Tired 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Hijjckley,  Waterbury,  Conn,  says: 
“It  has  served  me  a  good  purpose  when  given  for 
mental  and  physical  exhaustion;  also  as  a  drink  in 
fevers.” 
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Telephone  Service  | 
Saves  Time ...  I 

in  business  and  reduces  friction  1 
in  household  affairs.  The  I 
rates  for  New  York  Gty  I 
service — rang;ing  from  $75  i 
upward — are  so  moderate^  I 
in  view  of  the  enormous  1 
facilities  offered^  that  there  : 
is  small  excuse  for  not  | 
adopting  the  service  in  | 
any  situation  where  its  t 
usefulness  suggests  itself.  ; 
There  are  many  such.  | 
The  Metropolitan  Telephone  &  | 

Tplf^c^riinh  Pa  wpit  ssth  street  ^  f 
IClC^iapa  I.U*  18  (.’ortlanUi  street  t 


Quina-Laroche : 

KflH  Possesses  in  thehighest  degree  the  en*  ( 
nl  tire  active  properties  of  Pernvian  Bark.  ( 
Mfl  Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the  c 
iKp  best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Ida«  C 
ISft  laria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Gen«  i 
eral  Debility  and  Wasting  Dis-^ 
eases  ;  Increases  the  Appetite,^ 
■g^m^^Hjstrengthens  the  Nerves  and  builds  \ 
UmUjUl  up  tne  entire  system.  ; 

Grand  National  Prize  of  i 

16,600  Francs  j 

_ at  Paris  J 

Paris:  aa  Roe  Dronot.  c 

E.  FOUQERA  &  CO.,  5 

a6-]o  N.  William  St,  Ntw  Tork.  J 


lODIDB  OF 
IBOI 


ALSO  nr  8TBIJP. 


SneclallT  recommended  by  the  medical  oeleb- 
rltlee  of  the  World  for  Scrofnut,  (Tamors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consnogyptlon.  Constl- 
tntlonal  Weakness,  Poorneee  of  the  Blood,  and  for 


CONSUMPTION 


Does  Your  Hair  Fall  Out? 

Is  it  getting  thin— lessening  In  volnme?  If  so.  I  can  help 
yon  If  totally  bald,  do  not  write.  Select  family  patronage 
for  ten  years.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 

Miss  Rachkl  T.  Wyatt,  CentrevlUe,  Mass. 

In  addresalng  advertisers  pmtronixing  our  Jour» 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Uvangeltst  in  all  eases. 
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Absolutely  Pure-Dcliclous-Nutritious- 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


^ADE.  BV 


Walter  Baker 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUPl 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  ficCo's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
MADE  AT  Dorchester, Mass. IT  bears 
THEIR  TRADE  MARK  LA  BELLE  CHOCOLATIERE 
ON  EVERY  CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS* 


TEencment 
1bou8c  Chapter 

77  MADISON  STREET. 

Mrs.  George  H.  McGrew,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field.  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mayer,  Supt. 

AN  EXECUTIVE  MEETING. 

As  I  was  unavoidably  absent  from  the  last 
executive  meeting,  the  Minutes  were  sent  to 
me  by  the  Secretary  pro  tern.  They  seemed 
of  enough  interest  to  pass  on  to  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist.  The  first  subject  discussed 
was  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  the  country  offer¬ 
ing  to  take  children  to  board.  It  was  decided 
to  decline  this  offer  for  the  present,  but  to 
write  to  her  later.  No  doubt  this  means  that 
all  the  children  who  should  be  sent  away  just 
now  are  provided  for,  or  perhaps  it  means 
that  there  is  not  enough  money  in  hand  for 
Freeh  Air  Work  to  warrant  us  in  arranging  for 
a  party  whose  board  is  to  be  paid.  Two  dollars 
a  week  for  each  child  counts  up  fast.  But  that 
is  what  happens  when  you  are  absent  from  an 
executive  meeting.  The  Minutes  are  inter¬ 
esting,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  read 
between  the  lines,  and  you  feel  as  if  you  did 
not  know  all  that  is  going  on. 

Next  comes  something  interesting  about 
forming  a  "Fresh  Air  Committee”  to  attend 
to  that  special  branch  of  work  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Committee  of  which  Miss  Waterbury  is 
Chairman.  This  new  Committee  will,  no 
doubt,  act  8S  a  sort  of  Advisory  Council  for 
the  Superintendent  and  help  her  to  decide 
whether  we  can  accept  certain  invitations, 
whether  certain  children  are  to  be  sent  away 
and  where,  and  the  hundred  and  one  other 
things  that  come  in  connection  with  Fresh 
Air  Work.  All  this  makes  me  think  of  a  let¬ 
ter  received  not  long  ago  from  an  earnest 
clergyman  in  the  country,  telling  us  that  he 
was  stirring  up  his  people  to  take  children 
from  the  tenements  to  stay  with  them  on  their 
farms,  and  adding  that  he  wanted  us  to  send 
our  dirtiest  and  most  ragged  specimens,  but 
they  must  be  well  behaved. 

We  always  try  to  send  children  who  will 
behave  reasonably  well,  but  if  you  will  think 
a  moment,  you  will  see  that  there  is  every 
reason  why  we  should  try  not  to  send  them 
dirty  and  ragged.  We  want  to  ttach  them  to 
be  respectable  and  self  respecting,  and  the 
first  step  is  to  make  them  clean  and  neat.  We 
insist  on  this  in  the  children  who  come  to  the 
classes  at  the  Chapter  House,  and  we  certainly 
could  not  allow  them  to  go  aa.ong  strangers 
in  any  other  way.  Poverty  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  dirt  and  rags.  I  am  sure  that 
being  decently  dressed  helps  children  to  be¬ 
have  better. 

And  just  here  let  me  beg  anyone  who  takes 
a  “Fresh  Air  child”  to  be  patient  with  him  if 
he  seems  wild  at  first.  Sometimes  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  country  excites  them  so  that  they 
tear  about  like  so  many  colts,  but  this  soon 
passes,  and  on  the  whole,  they  are  tractable 
enough. 

To  return  to  the  Minutes:  Two  or  three 
special  cases  were  brought  up  and  settled. 
Among  them  we  were  particularly  glad  to  see 
that  work  had  been  found  for  one  of  our 
charges  in  the  country.  This  statement  looks 
commonplace  enough,  but  we  know  that  this 
will  make  it  easier  for  her  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  one  of  the  worst  husbands  a  woman 
ever  bad.  A  man  who,  in  fact,  once  tried  to 
murder  her. 

The  next  item  is  the  statement  that  Miss 
Remsen,  our  faithful  summer  nurse,  is  coming 
back  to  us.  Now  we  breathe  easier,  for  we 


know  that  everything  will  go  well  with  her  to 
answer  the  doctor’s  call. 

Last  of  all  is  the  report  of  the  committee 
who  have  been  arranging  for  a  singing  class  in 
the  Girls’  Club.  We  hope  great  things  of  this, 
and  if  they  come  to  pass,  you  shall  hear  about 
them  later. 


THE  FLOUR  WE  USE  VS.  THE  FLOUR  WE 
SHOULD  USE. 

Among  many  evidences  of  the  tendency  of 
the  times  to  food  improvement,  is  considera 
tion  of  the  proper  preparation  of  cereals.  It 
is  singular  that  millers  have  never  been 
charged  with  adulteration  of  their  brands,  as 
dealers  in  many  other  products  have  been, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  fiour  as  made  to¬ 
day,  with  few  exceptions,  is  lacking,  in  a 
large  degree,  the  full  measure  of  the  value 
contained  in  the  entire  wheat  before  milling. 
In  this,  it  seems,  the  public  alone  are  at 
fault,  demanding  a  flour  so  white  that  the 
nourishing  elements  are  all  but  eliminated  in 
the  bolting  process.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the 
retention  of  all  the  life-sustaining  principles 
in  which  wheat  is  so  rich,  a  dark  or  deep 
cream  tinted  fiour  results.  Apropos  are  some 
interesting  experiments  made  abroad  on  the 
lower  animals:  a  dog  having  been  fed  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  ordinary  white  fiour  bread  died 
in  a  few  weeks,  whilst  another  one  thrived 
on  a  diet  of  bread  made  of  the  entire  wheat, 
thus  confirming  chemical  analysis  that  indi¬ 
cates  scarcely  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  nour¬ 
ishing  value  in  white  fiour,  in  proportion  to 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  wheat  as  a  food. 

It  is  indeed  singular  that  a  matter  of  so 
important  and  universal  Interest  should  have 
received  so  little  attention,  and  that  the 
classes  and  masses  should  continue  blindly  to 
require  of  millers  a  fiour  from  which  the  essen 
tial  features  of  nourishment  are  dfstroyed  in 
the  process  of  the  manufacture  by  demanding 
the  whitest  flour  The  natural  result  of  this 
drifting  thoughtlessly  toward  a  mere  notion  is 
seen  in  the  development  of  ailments  among  the 
people,  due  to  indigestion  and  impoverished 
blood. 

Departures  made  in  the  direction  of  bran 
and  graham  breae^s  were  but  stej  s  in  the  right 
direction,  but  neither  of  these  fill  the  condi- 
tiors  required  in  whole someuess,  the  coarse 
particles  irritating  the  delicate  membranes  of 
the  intestines  The  ideal  fiour  should  have 
all  the  nourishing  qualities  belonging  to  man’s 
natural  food  the  wheat  berry,  and  whether 
the  product  is  white  or  black,  should  be  so 
prepared 

The  Franklin  Mil's  Company  of  Lockport, 
New  York,  are  meeting  the  demaoe’s  of  those 
who  rebel  agair  st  fashion  in  food,  with  their 
fine  fiour  of  the  entire  wheat,  which  fills  all 
the  requirements  of  nourishment  with  ease. 
It  is  perfect  in  assimilation  and  digestion :  is 
a  trifle  more  expensive,  but  much  cheaper  in 
the  end.  affording  about  75  per  rent,  more 
food  value,  with  assurance  against  the  ills 
having  indigf  stion  and  lack  of  proper  nutri 
tion  as  a  bas's,  i.  e  ,  common  white  fiour. 


COMMENCEMENT  AT  BLOOMFIELD. 

The  year’s  work  of  our  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary  for  the  training  of  pastors  for  German 
Americans  closed  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
The  examinations  were  in  progress  for  ten- 
days,  the  junior  exhibition  of  the  academio 
department  occurring  two  weeks  ago.  The 
final  theological  examinations  were  held  in, 
the  chapel  of  the  First  Church  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  visitors,  of  whom  a  large  num¬ 
ber  are  always  present.  A  feature  of  these 
finals  is  always  President  Knox’s  pastoral  and 
bomiletical  systems  of  instruction,  which  are^ 
both  original,  brilliant,  and  practical.  Dr. 
Siebert  reviews  his  systematic  instruction  in 
theology,  and  Dr.  Weber  Old  Testament  liter¬ 
ature.  The  Commencement  crowds  the  First 
Church  with  a  great  army  of  the  students’ 
and  seminary’s  friends,  the  German  ihurcbea 
of  Newark  Presbytery  and  of  New  York  being 
largely  and  intelligently  represented.  The- 
affection  of  these  churches  for  the  school 
which  has  educated  so  many  of  their  sons 
and  pastors,  is  a  testimony  which  it  cherishes, 
and  is  glad  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
those  who  wish  to  understand  the  claims  of 
the  German  School  among  our  theological  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  gifts  of  these  churches 
mainly  regulate  the  number  of  students  which- 
can  be  sustained  each  year.  They  have, 
moreover,  contiibnted  largely  to  the  salaries 
of  the  German  professors  and  instructors. 
The  German  church  of  Bloomfield  is  alsa 
closely  allied  to  the  School,  and  its  young, 
people  aid  the  students  in  the  preparation  of 
various  social  and  musical  festivals  during  the 
year,  and  aie  bilpful,  with  other  good  friends 
in  all  the  churches,  in  decorating  the  venera¬ 
ble  First  Church  fittingly  for  the  graduation 
exercises.  There  were  eight  addresses,  half 
English,  by  the  students,  and  the  customary 
diploma  speech  by  the  President.  Tiie  gradu¬ 
ates  are  men  of  high  character  and  great 
promise.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  find  bet¬ 
ter  men  in  any  seminary ;  nor  could  their 
places  as  pastors  of  the  German  people  be 
filled  by  men  educated  abroad  or  in  any 
school  not  having  their  particular  work  in 
view.  The  alumni  of  this  seminary  have 
become  a  part  of  our  ministry  which  we  could 
not  spare,  and  which  is  yearly  vindicating  its 
power  and  the  system  of  training  which  has 
brought  it  into  being  and  secured  its  perpetu¬ 
ation. 

There  must  be  no  hesitation  in  pressing  the- 
demand  for  endowment,  in  which  this  deserv¬ 
ing  school  is  sadly,  and  without  good  cause, 
deficient.  The  teaching  force  is  not  sufficient. 
The  resident  and  regular  professors  are  over¬ 
worked,  and  their  compensation  is  very  little 
for  the  toil  and  time  and  strength  expended. 
The  five  men,  three  professors  and  two  in¬ 
structors,  do  all  of  them  double  duty.  Presi¬ 
dent  Knox,  bf  sides  the  whole  correspondence 
and  much  of  the  financial  work,  maintains 
his  department,  with  such  help  as  he  may  be 
able  to  command.  Dr.  Seibert,  for  eighteen 
years  and  more,  has  given  the  mornings  of 
each  week  day  to  his  seminary  duty.  Dr. 
Weber,  the  House  Father,  to  the  care  of  the 
resident  students,  in  itself  a  pastoral  charge, 
adds  from  eight  to  ten  hours  each  day  in  the 
class  rooms.  Such  willingness  to  bear  bur¬ 
dens  for  a  great  cause,  should  not  be  imposed 
upon.  Our  good  and  liberal  men  should  come 
to  the  relief  of  these  self  sacrificing  servants 
of  our  i-burch  through  its  German  member¬ 
ship.  We  think  the  money  is  consecrated 
somewhere.  Will  not  you  who  read  this 
word  of  reminder  ask  if  any  of  it  is  in  your 
bands  or  within  your  call? 
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LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  Commence¬ 
ments  in  the  history  of  Lafayette  College 
ended  on  June  17th.  The  reunions  of  classes 
that  graduated  at  five  and  ten  year  intervals 
in  the  last  half  century,  were  attended  by 
unusually  large  numbers.  The  old  men  of  ’46 
dined  with  their  classmate,  Judge  Henry 
Green  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State ; 
and  all  the  classes  united  in  dining  together 
both  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The  feas*- 
on  the  latter  day  was  spread  by  the  ladies  of 
Haston,  who  waited  on  the  guests  in  person, 
the  gymnasium  being  filled  with  500  visitors. 
The  public  addresses  were  of  high  merit.  The 
Baccalaureate  address  of  President  Warfield 
emphasized  the  thought,  “Hitherto  the  Lord 
helped  us  ”  The  Baccalaureate  sermon  of  the 
Rev.  George  D.  Baker,  D.  D. ,  and  the  anni¬ 
versary  sermon  bef  ore  the  Brainerd  Associa¬ 
tion  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Fulton  of,|Lexington,  Ky., 
who  was  celebrating  the  quarter  century  re¬ 
union  of  his  class,  were  efforts  of  a  sort  that 
touched  the  hearts  not  only  of  the  young  men 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but  of  all 
present.  The  reunions  held  in  the  balls  of 
the  literary  societies,  and  the  presentation  of 
these  in  engineering  and  chemistry,  showed 
equally  the  breadth  of  the  two  wiags  of 
Lafayette’s  curriculum,  classical  and  techni¬ 
cal.  This  was  also  represented  on  the  Com¬ 
mencement  stage  in  the  large  list  of  valuable 
prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors 
in  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  natural 
sciences.  Among  the  more  valuable  of  these, 
the  F.  A  March  Philological  Prize  was  won 
by  J.  P.  Cary  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Prize  by  D.  E.  Filson  of  New  Jersey, 
both  sons  of  ministers.  The  class  numbered 
50,  of  whom  the  20  highest  in  scholarship 
were  assigned  graduation  speeches.  Field 
athletics  are  not  neglected  at  Lafayette,  and 
there  was  a  fine  out-door  display. 

The  only  honorary  degrees  conferred  were 
that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  the  Rev.  Will¬ 
iam  S.  Fulton,  class  of  ’71,  and  that  of  Mas 
ter  of  Arts  on  J.  H.  Osten-Sachem,  Principal 
of  the  Long  Island  Latin  School,  and  J.  Berry 
Essen wein,  President  of  Myeratown  College. 

The  reception  given  by  Mrs.  Warfield,  at 
the  President’s  house,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
and  the  charming  exercises  of  the  senior 
class  day,  which  took  up  much  of  Monday  and 
attracted  an  audience  of  4,000,  together  with 
a  number  of  receptions  given  at  private  resi¬ 
dences,  were  among  the  pleasant  social  fea¬ 
tures  of  Lafayette's  sixty- first  Commence¬ 
ment. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  must  name  the  vig¬ 
orous  address  made  before  the  Alumni  by 
Dr.  Owen,  the  Professor  of  Latin,  on  “Lib 
eral  Courses  at  Lafayette,”  and  the  words  of 
cheer  at  all  the  exercises  from  President 
Warfield,  who  gave  the  various  audiences 
many  items  pertaining  to  the  growth  and 
bright  prospects  of  the  institution.  Notable 
among  the  attendants  were  Col.  C.  M.  Derin¬ 
ger,  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class, 
and  the  venerable  “Father”  Thomas  Thomas 
of  the  Lackawanna  Presbytery,  the  most  aged 
living  alumnus.  The  enrollment  of  new  stu¬ 
dents  shows  no  diminution  in  numbers. 

ALMA  COLLEGE. 

Our  Presbyterian  college  of  Michigan  has  just 
celebrated  its  eighth  Coinmencenient  under  very 
favorable  circumstances.  A  large  number  of  trus¬ 
tees  and  friends  gathered  in  the  college  chapel  on 
Thursday  morning,  .June  18.  The  eleven  graduates 
of  the  college  department  delivered  orations,  show¬ 
ing  excellent  abilities  and  careful  training.  The 
valedictory  was  delivered  by  Richard  Henry  Side- 
bothani,  and  was  a  brilliant  discussion  of  the  theme 
“Peace  through  Ccnflict.”  Pre.sident  Bruske  then 
conferred  the  degrees  and  granted  diplomas  to 
thirty-nine  graduates,  as  follows: 

Eleven  from  collegiate  department,  seven  from 
preparatory  department,  sixteen  from  department 
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for  training  of  kindergartens,  two  from  department 
of  music,  and  three  from  commercial  department. 

Miss  .Julia  M.  Adams,  Oberlin,  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  master  of  philosohphy,  being  the  first  ma.s- 
ter’s  degree  granted  from  this  college.  The  follow¬ 
ing  received  bachelor  of  art.s’  degree;  Louis  Brooke, 
Ithaca;  Edward  Clark  Marsh,  Birmingham;  and 
Richard  Henry  Sidebotham,  Spring  I.ake. 

Bachelor  of  science:  Fred  Fullerton,  Alma;  Win- 
ifreti  Beston,  East  Jordan;  William  Almeron  Howe, 
Alma:  and  Elizabeth  Ann  .Jones,  Alma. 

Bachelor  of  philosophy:  Joseph  Thomas  Northon, 
Alma. 

Bachelor  of  letters:  Clarissa  Safford  Booth,  Cole¬ 
man:  and  Mary  Anna  Girmus.  Bridgeport. 

Life  certificates  under  the  State  law  to  teach  were 
granted  Misses  Adams.  Booth,  Girmus,  Heston,  and 
Jones,  and  Messrs.  Fullerton,  Howe,  and  Northon. 

Immediately  after  the  Commencement  exercises 
the  annual  Commencement  dinner  was  served  in 
the  large  gymnasium  to  about  one  hundred  invited 
guests.  Speeches  were  made  after  dinner  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Marsh  of  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Side¬ 
botham  of  Spring  l.ake,  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Cooper, 
D.D.,  of  Detroit,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bronson,  D.D.,  of 
Saginaw,  and  others.  At  three  o’clock  occurred 
the  student’s  jollification  exercises,  which  were 
much  enjoyed. 

The  executive  committee  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  President  Bruske’s  office.  A.  A.  I.ull,  I’ontiac; 
Hon.  F.  W.  Wheeler,  Bay  City;  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Clark,  D.l).,  Detroit:  Edgar  A.  Bagley,  M.D.,  Alma, 
and  W.  H.  Gilbert,  Saginaw,  were  recommended  as 
trustees,  to  be  acted  upon  by  Synod.  l.«onard 
Lauren se,  Detroit,  was  elected  trustee  to  replace 
William  Widdicornb,  Grand  Rapids,  resigned.  The 
reports  read  show  that  the  college  has  continued 
its  work  without  losing  money,  and  will  enter  upon 
its  duties  next  year  free  of  debt.  This  is  something 
no  other  college  in  Michigan  can  say.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  the  faculty  gave  a  reception  in  the  ladies’  halj 
to  students,  out-of-town  people,  and  townspeople, 
thus  concluding  a  pleasant  day  and  a  profitable  year. 


THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

New  York  City.— The  Collegiate  Church,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  street,  at  the  June  com* 
munion  received  twenty-two  persons  into  fellowship 
—five  on  confession  of  their  faith  and  seventeen  by 
letters  from  various  churches. 
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they  are  because  of  toe  House  of  Industry. 

During  it*  existence  more  than  4.5.11(10  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  bouse 
Donations  of  money  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  I*.  M.:  Sunday-school.  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-school-,  9  to  11 :40  A. M  ,  and  12:40  to  3  p.  .m.  except 
Satu’  day:  at  dinner  table  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  we'come 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp  Treas.; 
George  F.  Betts.  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Bakvard,  Supt 
Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  bnilding.  We 
urgently  ask  for  aisslstance  tor  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 
lO  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  engaged  in  producing  and  disaemio. 
ating  evangelical  Christian  literatu’e  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publicatious. 
work  of  its  col  porters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missiooaries,  vast  numbers  thronglioiit  the  world.  Tills 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
’■•gacies.  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  S-nd  ro  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 

Moulton’s  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  clergyman 
and  Sabbath  school  teacher.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. ,  Publishers,  Boston,  will  mail  readers  of 
The  Evangelist  a  copy  on  the  receipt  of  §2.00. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  beautiful  booklet 
issued  by  the  Muskoka  Navigation  Co.,  des¬ 
criptive  of  the  eight  hundred  lakes  bejeweled 
with  picturesque  islets  in  the  heart  of  Canada. 
And  the  summer  sailing  of  the  steamers  on 
these  inland  waters.  Free  copy  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  J.  S.  Playfair,  President,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

If  you  are  a  Bible  student.  Sabbath -school 
superintendent,  or  teacher,  you  will  find  a 
copy  of  Moulton’s  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible 
of  immense  service  in  your  work.  Mention 
The  Evangelist  and  write  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  Boston,  for  a  copy.  See  Advt. 

The  Phosphorized  Cerebro  Spinant,  prepared 
according  to  the  formula  of  the  U.  8.  Dispen 
sary,  is  a  specific  prescribed  by  physicians  in 
cases  of  vertigo,  paralysis,  insomnia,  sick  and 
nervous  headache,  constipation,  and  dyspep¬ 
sia.  Every  reader  mentioning  The  Evangelist 
can  get  a  sample  bottle  for  25  cents,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  I.  O.  Woodruff  and  Company,  106 
and  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Strange  that  man  has  been  so  slow  in  taking 
possession  of  the  dominion  over  all  things 
given  him  by  the  Creator  in  the  beginning. 
The  nvw  apparatus  for  applying  beat  to  any 
part  of  the  body  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
valuable  discoveries  in  medical  science.  Full 
I  information  will  be  given  to  every  reader  who 
mentions  The  Evangelist,  and  addresses  the 
Hot  Appliances  Co.,  No  20  Cortlandt  St.,  New 
York.  See  advt. 

COLLEGE  B0.4T  R.4CES  AT  POUQHKEEl’SIE. 

The  West  Shore  Railroad  has  made  elaborate 
plans  for  conveying  a  multitude  of  spectators 
to  the  great  collegiate  boat  race  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  on  Friday,  and  providing  them  with 
the  best  facilities  for  following  the  race.  An 
observation  train  will  be  run,  so  regulated  in 
speed  that  its  passengers  can  watch  the 
struggle  from  start  to  finish  Tickets  gcod 
for  Friday,  June  20th,  will  be  sold  at  half 
rates  at  the  offices  of  the  company. 

A  NEW  GUIDE— SUMMER  HOMES  AND  TOURS. 
A  beautifully  illustrated  book,  containing  a 
list  of  over  3  000  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
along  the  Hudson,  in  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
and  Northern  New  York.  Send  eight  cents  in 
stamps  to  H.  B.  Jagoe,  General  Eastern 
Passenger  Agent,  West  Shore  Railroad,  363 
Broadway,  New  York,  or  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion. 

MARRIAGES. 

ASHTOS— Reech.— At  Norristown.  Pa,.  June  22, 1899,  hy 
the  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  Charles  B.  Ashton  and  Mary 
Reech.  both  of  Norristown.  Pa. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 
TTrOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
V  •  road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  .'-treet. 

MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustratef 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


'tir ANTED  BY  .A  TRAINED  NURSE  a  situation  in 
T  T  a  C'lristiao  family,  to  take  char'-’e  of  an  infant  or 
'nvalid  lady.  t'>  co  to  the  seasliore  or  mountains.  Ad¬ 
dress  Trained  Nurse,  South  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


YTrANTED- AGENT.S  EVERYWHERE.  (Ladies 
W  and  tjents  )  Salary  si  d  Conimis-ion.  On'y  pn’t 
of  time  req'iir  d.  INV('..STOU,  Knoai  30-31,  17  Broad 
way,  N.  y. 


A  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

Fifty  years  of  wedded  life,  a  half  century 
of  professional  life,  and  forty  five  years  of 
continuous  service  in  one  church  as  deacon 
and  elder,  what  a  happy  privilege !  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  church,  the  community,  and 
friends  from  far  and  near  were  glad  to  do 
honor  to  Dr.  and  Mrs  Frederick  M.  Barrows- 
of  Clinton,  New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
golden  anniversary  of  their  wedding  at  their 
home  in  Clinton,  June  17tb. 

The  iDng  service  of  Dr.  Barrows  in  the 
“Stone  Church,”  dating  from  1851,  and  the 
hospitable  home,  for  a  half  century  a  “Mecca” 
in  a  college  town,  have  won  for  himself  and 
wife  friends  in  the  Church  far  and  wide.  The 
Doctor  has  long  been  a  familiar  figure  in 
Presbytery  and  Synod,  while  Mrs.  Barrows 
is  equally  active  in  missionary  circles 

On  the  occapion  of  the  “golden  wedding” 
the  ladies  of  the  “Stone  Church  ”  with  deli¬ 
cate  and  loving,  yet  autocratic  sway,  took 
charge  of  all  arrangements  for  the  reception. 
The  home  was  thronged  from  4  o’clock  to  6  in 
the  afternoon,  and  from  8  until  11  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barrows,  from  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bower  of  ferns,  daisies,  king’s  cups,  and 
roses,  received  the  corgratulations  and  honor, 
and  what  was  dearest  to  them,  the  expressions 
of  love  from  their  friends  who  came,  not  only 
from  the  village,  but  from  abroad. 

In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Hudson, 
D.D  ,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Stone  Church  for 
nearly  twenty-five  yeare,  spoke  with  great 
feeling  and  earnestness  of  the  hospitality  and 
cheer  of  that  home  which  he  had  known  for 
almost  half  a  century,  as  a  student  at  “Old 
Hamilton  on  the  Hill,”  later  as  tutor  and  in¬ 
structor  in  the  College,  and  then  for  so  long 
a  tinie  as  pastor.  Dr  Hudson  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  W,  Courtland  Robinson,  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastor  of  the  church,  who  made  remarks 
in  a  happy  and  pleasing  vein.  Miss  Emma 
Kennedy,  a  sweet  voiced  daughter  of  the 
town  sang  “John  Ander8on,  niy  Jo,  John,” 
and  “The  Old,  Sweet  Story.”  One  of  the 
gowns  of  the  bride  of  fifty  years  ago  was  worn 
both  afternoon  anl  evening  by  the  daughter, 
Mrs  Charles  W.  I  Chapin.  So  there  were 
many  quaint  and  pretty  features  to  make  the 
occasion  linger  long  in  memory. 

A  touching  incident  of  the  afternoon  was 
the  presence  of  a  half  dozen  aged  mothers 
and  “shut-ins”  who  were-brought  in  their 
wheel  chairs  to  congratulate  the  faithful  Doc¬ 
tor  who  yet  ministers  to  them. 

The  Barrows’  boys  have  climbed  the  “hill” 
to  the  College  for  two  generations,  and  the 
three  robust,  hearty  grandsons  who  are  al¬ 
ready  pointed  toward  “the  hill,”  were  eyed  by 
President  Stryker  with  evident  satisfaction. 
If  Clinton  can  be  asso  iated  with  Drunitochty, 
it  has  its  “William  McClure”  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Barrows;  in  health  and  vigor  at  seventy- 
three,  he  still  rides  the  hills  and  valleys  at 
Orisksny,  and  his  wife,  who  has  been  a  loving 
and  faithful  helpmeet  all  along  the  pathway 
now  marked  by  a  golden  milestone  is  still 
young  and  active,  the  presiding  genius  of 
a  home  whose  hospitality  has  never  knoxn 
a  limit 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barrows  have  been  blessed 
with  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  living: 
the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Barrows,  who  has  served 
churches  in  Jamestown  and  Oswego,  N.  Y.  ; 
Dr  Frederick  E.  Barrows  of  Detroit,  Mich.  ; 
Robert  B.  Barrows,  an  artist  of  Clinton,  and 
Mrs  Charles  W.  I.  Chapin,  whose  husband 
is  a  Utica  pastor.  The  three  grandsons,  Stir¬ 
ling  R,  Harry  R.,  and  Frederick  M.,  Jr., 
were  prt-sent  at  the  anniversary. 

The  beautiful  presents,  the  congratulatory' 
letters,  and  the  shower  of  gold,  which  poured 
from  the  wonderful  centers  of  a  bouquet  of 
calla  lilies,  the  gift  of  “some  who  love  them,” 
were  but  the  expression  of  the  love  and  es¬ 
teem  in  which  this  noble  couple  are  held, 
whose  lives  have  been  and  are  to  day  beauti¬ 
ful  and  serviceful  to  the  church  and  to  hu¬ 
manity.  Never  a  Commencement  passes  but 
the  returning  sons  of  Hamilton  who  have 
found  honorable  places  in  the  world,  wend 
their  way  once  again  to  the  Barrows’  home¬ 
stead  ami  lay  new  tributes  of  love  at  the  feet 
of  the  ciiPi  i-ful  Clristian  Do  tor  and  his  sweet¬ 
faced,  sunny  wife. 
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New  York  Citv.  —  Sujidai/,  June  si.— At  the 
B'oadway  Tabernacle  Prof.  John  F.  Genung  of 
Amherst  College  preached;  at  (he  Brick  Church 
the  Rev.  George  D.  Egbert  of  Cornwall,  N.  Y. ;  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  (;hurch  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Mac¬ 
intosh  of  Philadelphia;  at  the  Madison  Square 
Church  the  Rev.  Dr  S.  M,  Hamilton,  former  pastor 
of  the  Scotch  Church;  at  Rulers  Riverside  Presi¬ 
dent  Patton  of  Princeton;  at  Westminster  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Vanderbeck  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Emmanuel  Chapel.— The  Rev.  John  C.  Palmer 
will  spend  July  and  August  at  his  old  home,  Madi¬ 
son,  Ind.  His  pulpit  will  be  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
C.  G.  Hopper  of  Princeton. 

Scotch  Church. — A  reception  was  given  Tuesday 
evening  of  last  week  which  closed  the  social  season 
in  this  congregation  in  a  very  pleasant  manner. 
The  walls  of  t  ne  chapel  were  completely  covered 
with  the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  of  Scotland. 
The  platform  was  transformed  into  a  terrace  of 
palms.  Good  music  and  refreshments  added  their 
respective  gratifications.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
recognizing  the  jiastor's  faithful  services,  and  Dr. 
Wylie  responded  wi  h  remarks  appreciative  of  his 
good  people.  Sunday  morning  services  and  the 
Wednesday  evening  prayer- meetings  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  summer. 

The  Harlem  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  will  join  in  summer  union  services  with  the 
congregatio-  s  <if  the  St.  James’  Methodist,  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Congregational,  and  the  Mount  Morris  Bap¬ 
tist  churclus.  They  will  be  held  in  the  Harlem 
Church,  Madison  Avenue  and  125th  street.  The 
pastor  of  each  of  the  participating  churches  will 
provide  a  substitute  for  two  of  the  services. 

Sea  and  Land  Church.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Denison 
will  take  an  early  vacation  and  return  to  his  duties 
reinvigonrred  for  the  usually  discouraging  midsum¬ 
mer  season.  .Mr.  Coiidit  and  Air.  Seymour  are  al¬ 
ready  occupying  rooms  in  the  church  tower  and 
doing  good  work  in  the  neighborhood.  A  schedule 
of  the  teachers’  vacations  is  to  lie  made  out  and 
substitutes  provided,  so  that  the  Sunday- school 
will  Iw  kept  up  with  undimiuished  vigor.  The 
trustees  are  getting  estimates  for  a  new  roof  on  the 
church  building. 

The  liev.  Dr.  IT.  T.  is  spending  the  sum- 

iner  among  the  Berkshire  Hills,  after  his  .sojourn  in 
Southern  ('alifornia.  He  was  expected  to  preach  in 
his  own  pulpit  lust  Sunday,  and  will  be  warmly 
welconud  in  September  not  only  by  his  people  in 
DeWitt  Church,  but  al-o  by  his  fellow-ministers 
and  a  multitude  of  friends. 

Fourth  Avenue  Church. — The  pulpit  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  during  Dr.  Davie.s’  vacation  by  the  Rev.  i)r. 
A.  T.  Pierson.  The  audience  room  will  be  frescoed 
and  recarpeted,  and  the  lecture-room  will  receive 
new  seats  and  a  new  carpet,  during  the  summer. 

Filth  ^Ivenue  ('Iturch.  —  The  preachers  during 
Dr.  Hall’s  absence  will  be  the  Rev.  Drs.  McCul 
lough,  McIntosh.  McLeixl,  Peutecost,  and  Purves. 
At  the  “Old  First’’  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin  of  Wash¬ 
ington  will  preach  during  July,  Dr.  G.  F.  .Mc.4fee  in 
August,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Stitt  part  of  September. 

Fourteenth-street  Ch  un  h.— The  supplies  engaged 
for  Dr.  .McFiWen’s  vacation  will  be  the  Rev.  L.  11. 
Bi.ssell  of  Monroe,  Alich.,  and  the  Rev.  X.  L.  Reed 
of  Olean,  X.  Y. 

Centr<tl  Church. — Dr.  Purves  of  Princeton  and 
President  Stryker  of  Hamilton  are  to  take  l)r. 
Smi-  li's  pulpit  during  his  ab.-ence. 

The  Rev  Dr.  van  Dokc  of  the  Brick  Church  de- 
liveis  this  week  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Welle.s- 
ley  jind  the  commencement  address  at  the  New 
Haven  High  School. 

Brooklyn.— The  Rev.  William  .1.  Hutchins  was 
installed  pastor  ot  the  Bedford  Church  Tuestlay 
evening,  .June  1(1.  The  Rev.  R.  S.  Dawson  of  the 
Ainslie  street  Church  presided,  and  the  Rev  Dr. 
Alfred  11.  Alomeiit  preached  the  sermon;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  1).  Wells  offered  the  ordaining  prayer.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  1).  Sproull  and  the  Rev  1).  H.  Overton 
also  took  part  in  the  services.  The  Rev.  .Mt.  Hutch¬ 
ins  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn  and  has  a  go<xl  record 
behind  him  as  an  honor  graduate  at  Yale,  a  teacher 
in  Oberlin,  and  a  home  missionary  in  Wisconsin. 

ilKooKFifXD's  Centennial.  —  The  Presbyter'ai 
church  of  Brook  held  has  recently  celebrated  the 
first  hundred  years  of  its  life  and  work  Its  minis 
ter,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Thompson,  delivered  an 
appropriate  and  elaborate  historical  sermon;  and 
other  suitable  proceedings  were  attractive  and  in 
teresting.  Fiom  this  sermon,  and  a  few  other 
sources,  the  following  abstract  is  made;  The  census 
which  the  national  government  effected  six  years 
since  gives  the  number  of  churches  then  in  this 
country.  It  is  1(3-5,177.  Not  more  than  two  or  three 
in  one  hutulredof  these  had  U“en  formed  when  the 
Brookfield  church  was  organized.  This  church  is 
therefore  one  of  the  few  churches  in  the  United 
States  mo  •  han  one  hundrtd  years  old.  Brookfield 
is  known  mainly  by  its  church.  The  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  near  it  is  Manor;  and  the  postoffice,  .Vlanor- 
ville.  This  part  of  Long  Island  is  within  the  Manor 
of  Saint  George,  which  was  created  in  1(193  by  pat¬ 
ent  of  Governor  Benjamin  Fletcher.  The  owner  of 
the  Manor  was  (’ol.  William  Smith,  who  was  botn 
in  England,  Fe>).  2,  1(155:  liecame  governor  of  Tan 
gier  in  Africa,  1(375;  came  with  his  family  to  New 
York  in  1686;  bought  Little  Neck  at  Setauket  in 
1687,  and  made  his  home  there  two  years  later. 
Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Brookhaven,  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  part  of  the  land  in  the  town.  This 
tract  extended  from  the  country  roatl  to  the  South 


Bay,  and  from  the  Fireplace  River  to  Mastic  River. 
Afterwards  he  extended  his  purchase  to  the  line  of 
Southampton.  In  1692  he  was  made  Chief  Justice 
of  the  province;  and  the  next  year,  on  the  retirement 
of  Col.  John  Youngs  of  Southold,  who  had  become 
seventy  years  old,  he  was  commissioned  to  com¬ 
mand  the  military  force  of  Suffolk  County.  He 
died  in  1705,  and  his  manorial  rights  with  him.  The 
name  of  the  Brookfield  station  is  a  reminder  of  his 
wealth  and  dignity.  His  eminent  and  worthy  de 
scendants  have  been  and  are  his  greatest  benefac¬ 
tions  to  Long  Island  and  to  our  whole  country. 
These  include  the  late  Hon.  William  Sidney  Smith, 
whose  descendants  are  residents  of  “I-ongwood,” 
and  the  late  .Judge  Selah  B.  Strong,  whose  descend¬ 
ants  are  residents  of  the  Neck  which  the  founder  of 
the  family  made  his  home.  On  a  pleasant  part  of 
this  Manor  of  Saint  George  the  fine  farms  of  Brook 
field  were  planted  a  long  time  ago.  Here  the  Brook¬ 
field  church  was  organized  under  the  authority  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  by  the  Rev.  Benja¬ 
min  Goldsmith,  pastor  of  Mattituck  and  Aquebogue. 
He  reported  to  the  Presbytery  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1796,  that  the  organization  had  been  made;  and  on 
that  day  Samuel  Robinson,  a  ruling  elder  ot  the 
church,  became  a  member  of  the  Presbytery.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  people  desired  the  ordination  of  .Jon 
athan  Robinson  to  lie  their  pastor.  He  lived  on  his 
farm,  now  owned  by  William  Carter,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  west  of  the  pre.sent  church  edifice.  He  had 
for  years  conducted  religious  worship  for  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  his  own  dwelling.  He  had  not  the 
learning  generally  required  for  ordination  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  But  he  was  ordained  X’^ov. 
23,  1807,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  made  for  special  cases.  Here  he  pursued  his 
ministry  with  u.sefidntss  and  honor  for  many  years. 
His  son  Phineas  Ijecame  a  Presbyterian  jpastor  and 
a  poet,  and  was  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  a  classical 
teacher.  Another  son,  Timothy,  was  remarkable 
for  spirituality  and  religious  devotion.  Here,  in  his 
early  manhocMl,  the  late  Capt.  Ira  Tuthill  taught 
school,  was  converted,  and  became  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  ill  the  church  with  these  sons  of  the  pastor. 
He  became  in  the  midst  of  his  days  a  trustee  and 
ruling  elder  of  the  Cutchogue  church,  and  the 
father-in-law  of  the  late  Rev.  George  F.  Wiswell, 
1).  1).,  and  the  father  of  Elder  Chauncey  W.  Tuthill, 
the  late  Ira  Hull  Tuthill,  Esq  ,  and  Mr.  Philip  W. 
Tuthill.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Robinson  was  born  at 
Mount  Sinai  in  Brookhaven  town,  and  died  at  Mor¬ 
iches  in  the  same  town.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1848  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years 
three  months  and  twelve  days.  Thus  the  national 
independence  was  declared  on  the  day  that  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  After  he  liecame  too  fee¬ 
ble  to  minister,  Brookfield  was  supplied  by  the  Rev 
Edward  Harris  in  1824,  and  by  the  Rev.  Alfretl 
Ketcham  from  1831  to  1834.  Mr.  Ketcham  was  born 
in  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  Oct.  4,  1799,  and  after  a  long 
and  faithful  minisiry  died  in  Vineland,  X".  J., 
March  24,  1885.  During  his  ministry  .James  Kent 
and  Silas  C.  Carter  were  converted.  They  subse¬ 
quently  became  ruling  elders  and  served  the  church 
faithfully  until  their  death.  In  1834  these  elders 
were  or  had  lieen  in  office:  Ichabcxl  Carter,  Nathan¬ 
iel  Tyler,  .Joel  Robinson,  and  Barnabas  Wines.  Oct. 
18,  1832,  the  Synod  of  New  York  transferred  the 
church  from  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  to  the 
.Second  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  that  day  formed. 
For  two  years  thereafter  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moase  and 
the  Rev.  Christopher  Youngs  supplied  the  pulpit. 
The  latter  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Rev.  .John 
Youngs,  the  first  pastor  of  Southold,  its  first  settler 
in  1640.  The  Rev.  Christopher  Youngs  was  promi¬ 
nent  during  a  long  ministry  among  the  Congrega- 
lionalistsof  Suffolk  County.  In  18.36  the  Rev.  .Jo¬ 
seph  Ximmo  sometimes  filled  the  pulpit.  He  was 
born  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1798.  He  .studied  in 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  Virginia,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1825  at  Princeton  Tneological  Seminary. 
As  stated  supiily  he  preached  at  Sweet  Hollow",  L.  1., 
from  1829  to  18;56,  and  at  Fresh  Pond  from  18,33  to 
18337.  Subsequently  he  was  the  minister  of  Red 
Mills  (Lake  Mahopac),  Somers,  Croton  Falls,  and 
Islip.  From  18(30  till  his  death,  in  1865,  he  was  a 
teacher  in  Huntington,  L.  I.  His  .son,  the  Hon. 
.Joseph  Ximmo.  Jr.,  has  attained  an  eminent  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  civil  engineer  and  statistician.  About  the 
time  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nimmo’s  ministry  here,  Brook¬ 
field  had  for  a  short  perioil  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
Ezra  King,  born  in  Southold  town  .July  24,  1784. 
He  prepared  for  the  ministry  in  Clinton  Academy 
and  under  the  teaching  of  the  Rev.  Dr.«.  Woolworth 
and  Lyman  Beecher.  In  1814  he  became  the  pastor 
of  the  churches  of  South  Haven  and  Middletown. 
He  continued  their  pastor  until  April  16,  18.39,  and 
thereafter  was  stated  supply  of  Middletown  until 
184.5.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Miller’s  Place,  L.  I., 

F"  b  7,  1867.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Owen  was  born  in 
Llanbrynmair,  Wales,  Oct.  10,  1803,  and  graduated 
at  Princeton  College  in  1832.  He  studied  for  the 
mini.stry  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Long 
Island  Nov.  21,  18.38,  and  became  the  stated  supply 
of  Moriches  and  Brooktield  for  the  next  five  years. 
He  remained  the  stated  supply  of  Moriches  until 
1848,  and  lived  there  until  nis  death,  Dec.  7,  1884. 
About  a  year  after  he  commenced  to  preach  in 
Brookfield,  the  church  edifice  was  built,  in  1839. 

In  the  year  1842  the  Rev.  William  Hodge,  a  Baptist 
minister,  bought  a  farm  and  came  to  live  in  Brook¬ 
field.  He  was  invitetl  to  minister  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Owen  and  preach  half  the  time.  He  was  re¬ 
markable  for  his  memory  of  the  Bible.  About 
1840  the  Sunday-school  was  organized,  with  Capt 
Seth  Raynor  for  its  superintendent.  In  1845  the 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Ixird,  a  returned  missionary,  be¬ 
came  the  pastor,  and  for  the  next  twelve  years  the 
church  greatly  prosperetl  under  bis  continuous, 
wise,  and  faithful  care.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  S.  Lord,  D.D.,  who  for  a  long  time 


was  the  excellent  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  of 
Harlem  in  New  York  city.  Dr.  Lord  often  preached 
here  in  his  father’s  pulpit.  The  Rev.  Phineas  Rob¬ 
inson  was  a  son  of  Brookfield’s  first  pastor  He  was 
bom  here  Dec.  24, 1798;  was  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College  in  1821,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  1824.  He  was  active  as  a  teacher  and  minis¬ 
ter  until  his  death  in  Franklinville,  L.  I.,  April  20, 
1871.  He  was  minister  a  short  time  in  Brookfield. 
On  the  9th  of  October,  1874,  the  Presbytery  ordained 
and  in.stalled  the  Rev.  William  H.  S^ly  the  pastor 
of  the  church.  This  pastoral  relation  continued  for 
three  years,  until  the  Presbyterv  dissolved  it,  Oct. 
9,  1877,  at  the  request  of  the  pastor.  Under  his  en¬ 
ergetic  ministry  the  church  edifice  was  repaired, 
the  bell  obtained,  and  other  advances  made  in  the 
church  and  community.  For  several  years  snb^ 
quently  the  church  was  supplied  with  ministerial 
services  by  pastors  of  Yaphank:  first  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  J.  Young.  D.D.,  now  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Puritans,  New  York  city,  and  secondly  by  the 
Rev.  William  B.  Lee,  D.D.,  now  of  Portland  Pres¬ 
bytery,  Oregon.  These  pastors  were  followed  at 
Brookfield  by  another  Yaphank  minister,  the  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes  King,  now  a  Secretary  in  New  York 
city.  These  were  faithful  men,  and  the  church  was 
peaceful  and  fairly  prosperous  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  ministrations  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  spring  of 
1887  the  Rev.  James  S.  Brockinton  began  his  labor 
in  Brookfield  and  Speonk.  At  the  latter  place  a 
church  was  organized  on  the  15th  of  June,  1887.  On 
the  28th  of  September  these  churches  presented  calls 
for  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Air.  Brockinton, 
and  on  that  day  he  was  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  Long  Island  Presbytery  from  the  Pre.sbytery  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  was  subsequently 
installed  as  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  continued 
in  the  office  until  the  first  day  of  .January;,  1893.  It 
was  during  his  pastorate  that,  on  the  advice  of  the 
Presbytery,  the  church  made  a  change  in  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  term  of  service  in  the  eldership  from  life 
to  a  certain  number  of  years.  In  consequence  of 
this  change.  Elders  .James  Kent,  Morris  Raynor, 
John  L.  Carter,  and  Gilbert  W.  Raynor  ceased  to  be 
active  elders,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  election  of 
Richard  Raynor,  Chas.  A.  Smith,  and  Edward  h. 
Breckeu.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brockinton  was  very  zeal¬ 
ous  in  his  pastoral  visitations,  and  had  a  place  in 
the  warm  affections  of  the  majority  of  the  cong^ 
gation.  But  in  view  of  all  the  conditions  of  the 
church,  the  Presbytery'  deemed  it  best  that  his  min¬ 
istry  here  should  cease.  From  1893  to  1895  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Whaley  has  often  supplied  the  church,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Willis  for  a  year  or  more.  Since 
last  autumn  your  present  minister  has  cared 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  place.  During  the 
last  summer  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Shipherd,  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery, 
conducted  religious  services  here  most  acceptably. 
The  hundred  years  of  the  past  attest  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place.  First,  the  church 
worshipped  in  a  dwelling,  then  for  greater  con¬ 
venience  in  a  large  barn.  After  schoolhouses  were 
built  at  North  Manor  and  South  Manor,  these  were 
the  places  of  public  worship  until  the  church  edi¬ 
fice  was  erected.  In  couise  of  time  this  was  greatly 
improved,  reseated,  and  made  the  fit  tabernacle 
which  is  .seen  here  to-day.  Throughout  the  century 
faithful  elders  have  both  ruled  the  flock  and 
.served  the  people  with  diligence  and  piety. 
zealous  and  tuneful  men  and  women  have  been  dili¬ 
gent  to  promote  the  praise  of  the  Ixird  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  Here  men  and  women,  apt  to  teach,  have 
imparted  instruction  to  the  young,  and  some  of 
them  have  become  eminent  in  their  profession  el^- 
where.  No  man's  knowled|L.e,  no  human  thought, 
can  measure  the  influence  for  good  that  has  spread 
far  and  wide  from  this  fountain  of  spiritual  life.  It 
is  for  us  who  are  here  to  continue  and  increase  this 
living  and  joy- imparling  stream  lor  the  salvation 
and  welfare  of  men  and  for  the  glory  of  the  Most 
High. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

OiiASOK.-First  Prcshtiterian  Chureh.—At  the 
June  communion  of  this  venerable  church,  the 
hearts  of  all  were  made  glad  by  an  accession  to  her 
membership  of  24  on  confession  and  4  by  letter. 
The  first  year  of  the  pre.sent  pastorate  has  just  been 
brought  to  a  most  successful  close.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Townsend,  who  came  to  this  church  from 
Cleveland,  O.,  a  year  ago,  has  proven  himself  to  ^ 
an  indefatigable  worker,  an  eloquent  and  scholarly 
preacher,  and  a  careful  and  skilled  organizer.  His 
words  and  work  have  given  reiiewetl  impetus  to  a 
work  that  has  for  many  years  been  large  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  In  his  first  aniiiver.sary  sermon,  recently 
delivered.  Air.  Townsend  reported  the  accessions 
during  his  first  year  to  be  53,  thus  making  the 
ent  membership  678.  The  total  benevolent  ofier- 
ings  of  the  year  were  $8484,  and  the  total  of  congre¬ 
gational  e.xpenses  for  the  same  oeriod,  $8875. 

A.  5*  • 

AlICHIGAN. 

AIonroe  Puesbyteuy.— T/ie  Chureli  at  Cotd- 
V'(tter. — The  following  call  has  been  issued  to  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  AIonroe  Presbjtery; 
Whereas  the  church  of  Coldwater  on  Alay  18,  1896, 
vvithdrew  from  AIonroe  Presbytery  because  its  be¬ 
lief  and  that  of  its  pastor  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as 
generally  understood;  and  Whereas  the  church  of 
Coldwater  has  adopted  and  published  as  its  official 
statement  a  paper  misrepresenting  both  the  spirit 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

is  cheaper  than  any  quantity  of  cure.  Don’t  give  chil¬ 
dren  narcotics  or  etd-illves.  They  are  unneccessary 
when  the  infant  is  properly  rourishtd.  as  it  will  he  if 
brought  np  on  the  Gail  Borden  Ragle  Biand  Condensed 
MUk. 
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and  action  of  Monroe  Presbytery;  and  Wherea.s  the 
Rev.  H.  P.  Collin,  the  installed  pastor  of  the  Pres 
byterian  church  of  Coldwater,  from  which  relation 
he  was  not  to  be  released  until  July  15,  1896,  did, 
upon  May  24,  1896,  accept  and  assume  charge  of  the 
withdrawing  church  without  the  consent  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  being  asked  or  granted;  therefore  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Ministers  A.  J.  Stead,  Chas.  M.  Brown,  L. 
B.  Bissell,  David  Howell,  Chas.  D.  Jacobs,  and  El¬ 
ders  V.  H.  Lane  and  E.  E.  Moore,  the  Presbytery  of 
Monroe  is  called  to  meet  in  special  session  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Adrian,  as  the  most  central 
and  accessible  place,  on  Tuesday,  .Tune  23d,  1896,  at 
2  P.M..  to  consider  what  relation  the  minister  and 
church  of  Coldwater  sustain  to  Monroe  Presbytery, 
and  to  take  such  action  as  may  Ik?  thought  wise  and 
needful  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  imixutant  mat¬ 
ters  that  has  ever  come  before  the  Presbytery,  it  is 
expected  that  every  minister  will  be  iiresent  and 
every  church  represented  by  an  elder. 

\Vm.  Sangree,  Mo<lerator. 

Attest:  Willard  K.  Spencer,  Stated  Clerk. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— During  the  vacation  of  the  Rev. 
William  Chester  of  Immanuel  Church,  the  Rev.  E. 
O.  I’pdyke,  D.D.,of  Madison,  will  preach  in  July, 
and  BLshop  Samuel  Fallows,  D.D.,  Madison,  in  Au¬ 
gust. 

Shawano.— At  a  special  meeting  of  Winnebago 
Presbytery  held  at  the  Fir.st  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Shawano  .Tune  9,  Licentiate  Horace  ().  Bethel 
was  ordaioetl  and  installed  as  pastor.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  V.  Hughes  of  Mer¬ 
rill,  the  former  pastor. 

Fond  du  Lac. — The  Rev.  .John  Baltzly  has  re¬ 
signed  the  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Presbytery  has  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles.— The  Los  Angeles  Express  of  .Tune 
11th  says:  At  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  held 
bv  the 'Westminster  Church  last  night.  Judge  ,T.  W. 
McKinley  presided,  as  it  was  thought  it  might  l)e- 
come  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  by  laws  of 
the  church,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  such  changes 
the  meml)ers  present  signed  an  instrument  giving 
authority  to  the  trustees  to  repeal  and  amend  by¬ 
laws  and  to  adopt  such  new’  ones  as  they  deemetl 
advisable.  The  clerk  then  read  the  full  report  of 
the  decision  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  upon  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  Rev.  Burt  Estes  Howard.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  defer  action  for  one  week,  when  some  detin 
ite  course  will  be  decided  upon.  .Judge  McKinley 
s»id  that  ths  decision  sustained  the  Presbytery  upon 
every  point  in  dispute.  Mr.  Howard  is  a  suspended 
minister,  having  a  few  weeks’  grace  until  formal 
notice  of  the  Assembly’s  action  reaches  the  clerk  of 
the  Synod.  The  recommendations  made  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  throw  no  new  light  on  the  situation  and 
offer  no  course  but  submission  to  the  Presbytery. 
Three  courses  are  <men  to  Westmin.ster  Church: 
First,  submission  to  Presbytery;  this  was  dismissed 
without  consideration.  Swond,  the  church  might 
simply  do  nothing  and  give  no  intimation  to  the 
Presbytery  as  to  its  future  course.  Then  if  Mr. 
Howard  should  continue  to  preach.  Presbytery 
would  take  action  against  the  church  and  expel  it 
from  the  denomination.  Third,  the  church  might, 
while  still  adhering  to  Presbyterian  doctrines,  with¬ 
draw’  from  the  Presbytery  and  refuse  to  rtcognize 
its  authority  on  the  ground  that  the  orders  it  had 
made  w’ere  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  temporal 
advantages  and  control  of  the  church's  property. 
If  the  last  course  should  l)e  taken,  the  church  w’ould 
still  have  the  right  to  hold  on  to  its  property.  The 
articles  of  incorporation  do  not  limit  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  carrying  on  a  Presbyterian  church.  Mr. 
Slauson  made  the  point  that  the  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  l)efore  there  w’as  any  Pre.sbytery  here,  and 
therefore  owed  no  allegiance  to  that  bo<ly.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  was  appointed  by  the  chairman  to 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the  General  As- 
semitly  and  report  at  the  meeting  on  the  nth  inst. 
From 'the  composition  of  this  committee  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  members  will  refu'-e  to  recom¬ 
mend  obedience  to  the  behests  of  Presbytery.  Most 
of  them  have  plainly  indicated  their  opposition  to 
that  course.  A  suggestion  that  action  In*  deferred 
until  after  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  received  no 
support.  Mr.  Howard  .said:  “I  am  a  Presbyterian 
until  Presbytery  declares  me  otherwise,  and  that  it 
can  do  only  on  the  ground  of  heresy,  not  of  contu¬ 
macy.  I  recognize  the  authority  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly;  the  case  is  finallv  decided,  and  there  is  no 
apiieai.  We  must  obey,  1  presume.  I  am  taking 
no  part  in  the  matter  and  shall  not  in  any  way  .seek 
to  inllueuee  the  action  of  the  church.” 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERTAN. 

ST.tL’NTON,  Va.— The  Second  Church  grappled 
with  the  question  of  their  pastor’s  leaving  in  a  very 
Presityterian  w’ay  on  June  14th.  Me.ssrs.  Barnet't 
and  Graham,  t’.vo  elders  from  Waverly  Church, 
Baltimore,  being  pre.sent,  w’ere  invited  to  state  their 
side  of  the  case.  After  giving  them  a  re.spectful 
hearing  and  Pa.stor  Camming  had  stated  his  rea¬ 
sons  very  strongly  for  w’ishiug  to  accept  their  call, 
there  was  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole  situation. 
The  congrefration  then  voted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  to  instruct  its  commissioners  to  Presby¬ 
tery  to  oppose  the  dissolution  of  the  pastorate. 

W.M.  A.  Campbell,  D.D.— This  well  know’n  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Southern  Church  died  at  his  home  in 
Richmond,  Va..  June  9th.  He  had  lieen  seriously 
unw’ell  since  January.  Born  at  Timber  Ridge, 
Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  Nov.  13,  1829,  he  died  in 
his  67th  year,  after  a  life  full  of  active  labors  for 
Christ.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Lex¬ 
ington,  and  after  his  theological  course  at  Hampden 
Sidney,  he  spent  his  entire  ministry  in  his  native 
State.  His  last  work  w’as  as  agent  of  the  Virginia 
Bible  Society. 


THE  REASONS  WHY. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  your  recent  edi¬ 
torial  entitled,  “If  not,  why  not?”  I  heartily 
approve  of  your  desire  for  the  adoption  of  bet¬ 
ter  methods  of  Bible  study  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  But  there  are  weighty  reasons  why 
I  hardly  dare  to  hope  that  the  International 
Sunday  school  Association  will  take  any  steps 
in  that  direction  at  present.  Allow  me  to  state 
some  of  them  briefly: 

1.  Indifferentism.  To  anyone  who  is  half 
alive  to  the  importance  of  better  methods  of 
instruction,  this  careless  indifference  and 
matter  on  the  part  of  so  many  pastors, 
superintendents,  and  teachers,  and  of  the 
Church  generally,  is  simply  amazing.  It  is 
apparently  taken  for  granted  that  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  is  all  right  as  it  is.  The  acknowl 
edged  ignorance  of  the  Bible  among  our  young 
people,  the  demonstrated  failure  of  the  uni 
form  lesson  to  give  such  Biblical  instruction 
as  is  needed,  the  certainty  that  better  meth 
ods  would  produce  better  results,  the  incalcu¬ 
lable  importance  of  lifting  Bible  study  to  a 
higher  place — none  of  these  things,  nor  all 
combined,  sufflce  to  overcome  this  prevailing 
indifferentism.  “Trouble  me  not,  .  .  .  my 
children  are  with  me  in  bed,”  expresses  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  generally  toward  this 
subject.  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  that 
an  Association  representing  the  average  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  will  take  a  forward  step? 
My  dear  Evangelist,  you  are  counting  without 
your  host  to  suggest  such  a  thing. 

2.  Conservatism.  Contentment  with  estab 
lisbed  institutions,  especially  those  sanctified 
by  sacred  associations,  rapidly  develops  into 
an  affection  which  is  blind  to,  their  imper¬ 
fections  and  hostile  toward  improvements. 
Change  in  such  matters  is  viewed  with  dis¬ 
trust.  If  not  regarded  as  absolutely  wicked,  it 
is  at  least  suspected  of  being  charged  with 
dreadful  possibilities.  This  is  true  even  when 
the  new  is  conceded  to  be  an  improvement. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  Sunday  school 
at  the  present  time.  There  are  multitudes 
who  look  on  the  International  Lesson  system 
as  only  a  little  less  sacred  than  the  Bible 
itself,  and  regard  with  horror  any  effort  to 
displace  or  radically  change  it.  Much  as 
those  best  informed  may  regret  it,  conserva¬ 
tism  in  Sunday  school  matters  is  sturdily  set 
against  any  new  lesson  system. 

3  The  Down  Grade.  One  reason  for  the 
powerful  hold  of  the  International  Lessons  is 
because  of  the  small  amount  of  work  required 
by  them.  Instead  of  stimulating  the  mind  to 
the  earnest  search  for  truth,  they  appeal  to 
the  almost  uinversG  spirit  of  sloth.  Under 
this  influence  the  habit  of  not  studying  the 
lesson  has  been  nurtured,  until  a  lesson  fairly 
well  learned  is  the  exception  in  most  schools 
The  practice  of  leaving  the  quarterly  in  the 
seat  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  is  not  infre 
quent.  Many  who  attend  the  school,  teach 
ers  as  well  as  pupils,  deem  a  flve  minutes’ 
glance  at  the  lesson  all  that  is  necessary. 
This  evil  result  of  bad  methods  in  the  past  is 
now  made  an  excuse  for  not  providing  any¬ 
thing  better  in  the  future.  “The  schools  want 
the  uniform  lessons,  therefore  they  shall  have 
them,”  will,  I  fear,  sum  up  the  action  of  the 
convention  on  this  matter.  But  what  an 
opportunity  will  be  lost!  The  Sunday-schools 
will  be  pushed  along  on  the  down  grade  in 
Bible  study  instead  of  being  started  on  the  up 
grade. 

4.  Failure.  Within  three  or  four  years  sev¬ 
eral  series  of  so-called  inductive  lessons  have 
been  put  on  the  market.  Some  of  these  were 
prepared  in  great  haste  to  meet  an  immediate 
emergency,  and  with  little  or  no  regard  for 
correct  principles.  They  were  simply  make¬ 
shifts.  Their  conspicuous  failure  has  soured 
those  issuing  them  against  all  further  at 


tempts  at  improvement,  and  is  regarded  in 
many  quarters  as  proof  positive  against  the 
need  of  anything  better  than  the  regulation 
uniform  lesson.  One  might  as  well  decry 
genuine  coin  because  he  has  been  cheated 
with  counterfeits ;  but  when  counterfeits  are 
in  circulation,  even  new  double  eagles  are 
received  with  caution 

5.  The  Machinery.  The  triennial  convention 
represents  not  itself  only,  but  other  State,  dis¬ 
trict,  county,  city,  and  town  organizations 
almost  w’ithout  number.  The  International 
Association,  as  a  whole,  is  probably  the  most 
thoroughly  organized,  powerful,  and  far 
reaching  semi  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  land. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  this  vast 
machinery  will  be  easily  turned  aside  from  its 
devotion  to  the  lesson  system  which  it  was 
organized  to  extend,  and  set  to  building  up 
another  in  its  place.  The  reason  why  the  new 
methods  of  Bible  study  are  so  seldom  heard 
of  in  local  Sunday-school  conventions  is  be¬ 
cause  these  meetings  are  held  in  the  Interest 
of  the  uniform  lesson,  and  commonly  have 
no  place  for  anything  that  competes  with  it. 

6.  Personal  Interests.  This  is  mentioned  in 
no  invidious  spirit,  but  only  as  a  fact  that 
must  be  considered.  The  men.  good  and 
self  sacriflcing  as  they  are,  who  originated  the 
unigform  lesson  system,  who  have  beheld  its 
enormous  growth,  and  who  are  still  the  recog¬ 
nized  heads  of  its  work,  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  welcome  any  system  which,  if 
adopted,  would  supercede  their  own.  This 
would  involve  an  almost  superhuman  renunci¬ 
ation  There  are  also  the  personal  interests 
of  a  small  army  of  lesson  writers,  secretaries, 
and  others  whose  livelihood  depends  bn  keep¬ 
ing  things  as  they  are.  These  are  most  ex¬ 
cellent  persons,  but  they  look  through  colored 
glasses.  They  are  among  the  stoutest  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  uniform  lessons.  Their  influence, 
as  heretofore  in  other  conventions,  will  be 
very  powerful  at  Boston. 

7.  Financial  Interests.  Further,  the  idea  of 
one  lesson  for  the  entire  8<  hool  and  for  all 
schools  has  been  the  means  of  building  up 
publishing  houses  whose  aggregate  business 
amounts,  doubtless,  to  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  To  do  away  with  uniform  dated 
lessons  would  be  to  remove  the  cornerstone 
on  which  these  vast  business  interests  rest. 
The  publishers,  and  not  the  Asso'dation, 
really  control  the  situation.  Until  they  can 
be  made  to  see  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to 
publish  something  different,  there  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  Associdtion  will  adopt  any¬ 
thing  different 

“A  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken  ” 
Here  is  a  sevenfold  cord  binding  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  to  its  uniform  lesson. 
The  easiest  way,  the  most  profitable  way,  I 
think  we  may  say,  the  only  way,  for  this 
Association  is  to  keep  on  in  the  same  old 
track.  It  has  done  a  noble  work,  and  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  penalty  of  success.  It  is  bound,  band 
and  foot,  to  its  own  past  hist-'ry.  To  change 
its  lesson  system  would  be  to  revolutionize 
itself,  which  is  impossible.  Much  as  we 
honor  it  for  what  it  has  done,  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  next  forward  movement  in 
Sunday-school  Bible  study.  Pastor. 
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EYERTBODT’S  VICTORY. 

By  a  common  impulse  they  arose  and  sang 
the  Dozology  at  Saratoga.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  harmonizing  resolution  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminaries.  And  they  did  well 
Their  hearts  were  in  their  action.  There  was 
a  glad  surprise  at  what  bad  been  accom¬ 
plished,  which  must  find  vent  in  praises. 
They  recognized  that  a  great  crisis  bad  been 
safely  passed  ;  that  a  great  victory  had  been 
won,  if  not  for  partisan  measures,  at  least  for 
the  cause  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

Was  everybody  satisfied?  Presumably  not. 
But  everybody  felt  that  sufficient  concessions 
bad  been  made  by  opponents  to  allay  the 
worst  fears  and  to  pave  the  way  for  mutual 
disarmament.  The  question  was  as  to  what 
farther  should  be  done  with  the  plan  for 
closer  relations  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
Theological  Seminaries.  The  conservatives 
abandoned  the  purpose  to  pursue  the  semin 
aries  to  greater  length,  and  confessed  that 
there  was  no  more  work  for  the  Committee  to 
do,  yet  the  plan  remains,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
other  institutions  may  yet  see  their  way  clear 
to  adopt  it.  The  liberals  were  willing  that 
non-conforming  seminaries  should  continue 
under  this  friendly  pressure,  but  favored  a 
distinct  concession,  largely  the  thing  they  Lad 
been  contending  for,  in  the  deliverance  of 
the  seminaries  from  barrassing  repetitions  of 
the  Assembly’s  advice  or  claims,  and  in  the 
confessed  obligation  of  the  Assembly  to  abide 
by  the  compact  of  1870,  so  long  as  the  semin¬ 
aries  are  faithful  to  it. 

The  matter  thus  reverts  to  the  position 
which  some  of  us  supposed  that  it  occupied  in 
1894,  and  were  willing  that  it  should  occupy, 
though  we  would  not  give  the  screw  a  single 
additional  turn.  The  Assembly  has  a  fairly 
good  plan,  in  some  respects  called  for  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  supposed  to  be  workable 
throughout  the  Church,  which  it  is  anxious 
that  the  seminaries  shall  adopt,  and  advises 
accordingly.  It  is  for  the  seminaries,  and 
especially  for  those  that  have  never  been 
under  Assembly  control,  except  by  the  com¬ 
pact  of  1870,  after  conscientious  examination 
of  the  plan,  to  say  whether  or  not  they  will 
attempt  the  charter  alterations  desired  and 
put  themselves  under  it.  It  has  taken  one 
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year  longer  to  accept  this  obvious  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  action  of  1894  than  seenoed  neoea 
sary,  but  it  is  accepted  at  last,  and  this 
ends  the  matter,  except  as  some  seminary 
may  reopen  it. 

Such  a  step  is  always  a  possibility,  of 
course.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  say  that  the  question  never  ought  to  be 
reopened  in  any  case.  It  would  be  ungracious 
to  the  seminaries  to  condemn  their  failure, 
in  many  cases,  to  conform,  notwithstanding 
the  clear  judgment  of  the  Assembly.  For  the 
case  is  one  in  which  the  Assembly  could  not 
take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  semin 
aries.  So  let  us  leave  the  matter  to  work 
itself  out,  confident  that  the  parties  interested 
will  no  more  lack  wisdom  or  fail  of  the  divine 
guidance  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Meanwhile  we  rejoice  in  the  new  spirit 
which  the  action  of  the  Assembly  manifests. 
Extremes  are  abandoned.  There  is  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  find  the  ground  upon  which  all  can 
stand  in  common.  In  the  language  of  Judge 
Willson,  “No  one  asks  anyone  else  to  sur¬ 
render.  ”  Agree  to  differ,  since  differences  are 
not  fundamental,  and  leave  it  at  that.  Who 
knows  what  the  future  may  bring  forth? 
Further  concessions  may  be  made  on  either 
side,  as  occasion  may  call  for  them,  when  it 
is  discovered  that  they  are  sought,  not  for 
partisan  advantage,  but  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church. 

And  it  is  this  consideration  more  than  any 
other  which  justifies  the  calling  of  the  action 
just  taken  “Everybody’s  victory.”  It  is  the 
victory  of  every  one  over  self,  if  over  no  one 
else ;  over  suspicions  and  heart  alienations  and 
hasty  judgments  and  the  love  of  dominion 
and  the  determination  to  push  extreme  meas- 
nres.  “Better  is  he  tbatiuleth  his  spirit  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city.”  ■ 

All  praise  to  the  men  who  labored  so  con¬ 
scientiously  and  successfully  in  the  last  Assem 
bly  to  bring  about  this  result;  “men  that  had 
understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what 
Israel  ought  to  do” ;  men,  some  of  them  of 
whom  different  things  were  feared,  but  who 
have  proved  their  temper  and  their  loyalty 
to  the  Church  by  their  actions.  All  praise  to 
the  Assembly  as  a  whole,  which  could  see 
that  the  opportunity  to  do  the  right  thing 
was  at  hand,  and  embraced  it.  And  all 
praise,  once  more,  to  the  Master  of  Assem 
blies,  whose  Spirit,  we  devoutly  believe,  so 
gudied  and  governed  that  all  minds  and 
hearts  flowed  together.  Yes,  it  is  a  good  time 
to  sing  the  Doxology.  Pastor. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRESBYTE-]  J 
RIAN  SEMINARIES. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Association  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminaries  was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs 
day,  June  3rd  and  4th,  in  the  parlors  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city.  The 
organization  includes  all  the  members  of  the 
Faculties  of  our  seminaries  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Minton  of  Sar  Francisco  presided,  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge  of  Lincoln  as 
Secretary.  Seven  seminaries  were  represented, 
the  representatives  being  Dr  Minton  of  San 
Francisco,  Dr.  Carrier  of  McCormick,  Dr.  A. 
G.  Wilson  of  Omaha,  Dr.  Warfield  of  Prince 
ton,  Dr.  Kerswill  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Hulbert 
of  Lane,  and  Dr.  Knox  of  Newark.  There 
were  also  present  Dr.  William  Brenton  Greene 
of  Princeton,  and  Professor  elect  Henry  Good¬ 
win  Smith  of  Lane. 

Three  sessions  were  held,  afternoon,  eve 
ning,  and  morning,  the  topics  assigned  prov 
ing  full  of  interest  and  the  discussion  of  each 
topic  participated  in  by  all  those  present. 

Dr  Warfield  gave  the  first  paper,  which 
was  a  comprehensive  survey,  historically, 
theoretically,  and  practically  of  “The  Const! 
tution  of  the  Seminary  Curriculum.”  The 
fundamental  proposition  was  that  the  Ameri 
can  Seminary  exists  for  the  training  of  the 
ministry  rather  than  for  the  development  of 
scholars  in  theological  science.  The  wider 
elective  course  was  commended  in  the  plan, 
with  full  recognition  and  welcome  of  all 
theological  specialties.  These  specialties, 
however,  should  be  treated  aa  special  elec¬ 


Greek  exegetical,  Dogmatic,  Hietorioal,  and 
Practical  Theology.  The  range  of  the  paper 
produced  an  animated  discussion,  in  which 
there  was  a  substantial  agreement.  Some  omis¬ 
sions  were,  however,  pointed  out  among 
which  was  that  of  sociology,  for  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hoyt  of  Auburn  had  made  a  plea  last 
year. 

A  paper  on  “Some  Prevalent  Criticisms  on 
Seminary  Matters,”  taking  in  series  some 
practical  and  popular  objections,  prepared  by 
Professor  Day  of  San  Francisco,  was  read  by 
President  Minton 

In  the  evening  the  subject  of  “The  Illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  in  Relation  to  the  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Original”  was 
presented  by  Professor  Kerswill.  The  clear 
presentation  was  much  enjoyed  and  elicited 
an  animated  discussion. 

It  was  followed  by  a  paper  from  Dr.  Wilson 
of  Omaha  on  “Student-Preaching  During  the 
Seminary  Course,”  an  ever-recurring  topic, 
with  its  special  perplexities  in  the  regions 
where  our  new  seminaries  are  located.  How 
those  who  were  present  felt  about  it  ia  shown 
by  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  members  of  the  Junior  Class 
should  be  prohibited  from  preaching  during 
the  seminary  term ;  that  members  of  the 
Middle  Class  should  not  be  permitted  to 
preach  more  than  once  a  month ;  and  that  no 
student  should  undertake  the  work  of  sup¬ 
plying  a  church  regularly  on  the  Sabbath. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
suitable  minute  memorial  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stephen  Yerkes  of  Danville,  whose  death  bad 
occurred  during  the  year,  and  who  was  to 
have  presented  a  paper  on  “What  Can  the 
Seminary  Do  to  Promote  ihe  Spirituality  of 
the  Students  During  the  Course  of  Study?” 

On  Thursday  morning  the  first  paper  was 
by  Professor  Carrier  on  the  aubject,  “What 
Can  the  Seminary  Do  to  Make  the  Literary 
and  Scholastic  Attainments  of  the  Graduates 
Most  Effective  in  Their  Preaching,”  which 
laid  the  lines  and  drove  the  piles  for  a  bridge 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 

A  paper  supplementary  to  one  read  last  year 
was  given  by  Dr.  Knox  on  “The  Relation  of 
the  German  Theological  Schools  to  Our  Other 
Seminaries,”  which  developed  inquiry  in  re¬ 
spect  to  some  peculiarities  in  the  special  in¬ 
struction  and  administration  of  our  German 
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tives  and  the  main  course  be  limited  to  the 
five  great  departments  of  Hebrew  exegetical. 


seminaries. 

The  subject  of  requiring  our  students  to 
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take,  after  their  aenior  year,  a  misaionary 
year,  under  the  direction  of  their  Faculties 
and  the  Board  of  Education,  waa  placed  upon 
the  docket,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Hodge,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
waa  invited  to  open  the  diacuaaion  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Profeaaor  Carrier  was  elected  Preaident  for 
the  coming  year,  and  Dr.  J.  Aapinwall  Hodge 
waa  reelected  Secretary. 

Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  full¬ 
ness  and  freedom  of  the  discussions  and  the 
profit  received  from  a  more  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  among  the  members. 

The  annual  meeting  is  appointed  to  take 
place  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  meeting  of  1897  to  be  held 
at’the  McCormick  Seminary. 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF  LEAFLETS. 

Dear  Sir:— As  information  is  the  essential 
basis  of  liberality,  the  Boards  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  have  always  sought  to  set  be¬ 
fore  the  people,  as  briefly  and  as  forcibly  as 
possible,  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
working,  the  plans  followed,  and  the  results 
accomplished. 

It  has  been  a  problem  how  this  should  be 
done,  and  in  the  working  of  it  out  by  the 
Boards  independently  it  has  been  found  that 
churches  were  troubled  by  the  multiplicity  of 
appeals  which  reached  them,  and  there  was 
either  a  considerable  expense  incurred  by  the 
individual  Boards  in  canvassing,  or  literature 
was  sent  largely  haphazard,  sometimes  to  the 
prejudice,  rather  than  to  the  advantage  of 
the  work. 

About  a  year  ago  the  officers  of  the  Boards 


HOOSAC  TUNNEL. 

The  Picturesque  Route. 

Soon  the  days  will  be  warm  enough  to  make 
dwellers  in  the  interior,  the  people  of  Western 
New  York,  of  Ohio,  of  Indiana  and  further 
west,  begin  to  long  for  salt  water  and  sea  air, 
for  the  rocky  New  England  coast,  for  the 
lakes  and  woods  of  Maine,  the  hills  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  for  the  cool  breezes 
that  sweep  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Sague¬ 
nay.  Tourists  going  east,  who  have  never 
enjoyed  a  ride  over  the  “Hoosac  tunnel  route” 
should  make  it  a  point  to  go  by  the  Fitch 
burg.  There  is  no  use  in  saying  anything  to 
tourists  who  have  already  patronized  the 
route.  They  know  all  about  it  and  are  sure 
to  take  it  again. 


Personally-Conducted  Tours  via  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 


That  the  pub’ic  have  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  best  and  most  convenie  t  me'hod  •  f  pleasure  tr.ivel 
is  to  paniciPate  in  the  Papnsylvania  Rdlroad  Com¬ 
pany’s  personally-conducted  tours  is  evidenced  by  their 
mcr'ea^ed  popularity  with  each  succeeding  year  and  the 
number  of  iuquiries  in  regard  to  them. 

Under  this  system  the  lowest  rates  are  obtained,  both 
for  transportation  and  hotel  accommodation,  and  none 
but  the  best  hotels  are  useii.  An  experienced  tourist 
agent  and  chaperon  accompany  each  tour  to  Icok  after 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers. 

Ttie  following  tours  have  been  arranged  for  the  season 


To  the  north  (including  Watkins  Glen.  Niagara  Falls. 
Thousand  islands.  Montreal,  Queltec.  Au  .''at.le  Ct'asm, 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  Saratoga,  and  a  daylight 
ride  down  through  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson).  .luly 
21  and  August  Id.  Kate,  flOO  f  >r  the  round  trip  from 
New  York.  Philadelphia.  Haltimore  and  Washington, 
covering  all  expenses  of  a  two  weeks’  trip. 

To  Yellowstone  Park,  covering  a  period  of  seventeen 
days  on  a  special  train  of  Pullman  sleeping,  compart¬ 
ment  and  observation  cars  and  dining  car,  August  27. 
Rate.  SSllll  from  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and 

Washington.  „  ^  x  /x  x.t  , 

Two  tours  to  Gettysburg.  Luray  Caverns,  Natural 
Bridge,  Richmond,  and  Washington  will  be  run  in  the 
early  Autumn. 


CANCER 


Send  for  Book  on  Treatment, 
Description  of  Sanatorium,  and 
Terms. 


Address 

Drs.  W.E.  BROWN  &  SON 
North  Adams,  Mass. 


SANATORIUM 


YOUR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
abonld  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Have  you  seen 
The  Evangelist’s  List  ef  the  best  100  Sunday-school  booxe. 
as  decided  hr  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  anc 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  this  list  It  wU 
be  found  of  the  utmost  value. 


agreed  to  take  concerted  action,  by  a  central 
committee,  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  churches 
in  regard  to  the  supply  of  information  by 
leaflets,  and  in  September  last  a  circular  was 
sent  out  by  the  committee,  enclosing  blank 
forms  for  reply,  so  that  any  church  that  de¬ 
sired  leaflets  for  distribution  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  or  any  church  which  desired  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  to  members  of  its  Session  for 
presentation  to  the  church  by  the  Session, 
could  advise  the  committee  of  what  quantity 
of  leaflets  it  desired,  and  at  what  times  and 
to  what  person  the  leaflets  should  be  delivered 
by  the  several  Boards. 

The  experiment  certainly  was  successful 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  in  that  it 
enabled  all  the  Boards  to  canvass  the  Church 
for  very  little  more  expense  than  would  have 
been  entailed  upon  each  one  had  they  at 
tempted  to  do  it  separately.  It  was  also  a 
success  in  so  far  that  it  was  well  received  by 
the  Church ;  in  only  a  few  cases,  where  there 
was  some  misunderstanding,  was  any  opposi¬ 
tion  expressed,  and  in  many  cases  there  was 
cordial  approval  The  success,  however,  was 
limited.  When  the  committee  reported  in 
February,  answers  had  been  received  from 
only  1,500  to  1,U00  churches.  Since  that  date 
others  have  been  heard  from,  and  though  the 
response  has  fallen  short  of  the  expectations 
of  some,  it  has  been  sufficient  to  encourage 
the  Boards  to  continue  the  work  for  another 
year. 

Letters  will  be  addressed  to  the  churches 
after  the  publication  of  the  Minutes  of  Assem 
bly,  and  will  be  issued  on  the  1st  of  Septem 
her,  but  meanwhile  any  church  desiring  to 
have  leaflets  or  envelopes  for  distribution,  may 
address  the  committee  through  its  Chairman, 
Adam  Campbell,  Room  909.  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  blanks  for  the  order  will  at 
once  be  forwarded. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you  in  the  hope  that  we  may  thus  reach  the 
churches  and  interest  them  through  your  in¬ 
fluence,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  not  con¬ 
sider  this  trespassing  on  your  kindness. 

Respectfully, 

O.  D.  Eaton, 

Wm.  Dclles, 

Adam  Campbell, 
Chairman  Committee. 


COMMENCEMENT  AT  TEMPLE  GROVE  SEM. 

INARY, 

Saratoga  Springs,  took  place  last  week.  The 
anniversary  sermon  on  Sunday  by  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Gesner,  was  followed  by  an  address 
to  the  graduates  by  Dr.  Dowd,  the  Principal 
The  pupils’  recital  Monday  evening,  was  of  a 
high  order.  The  choruses,  songs,  and  piano 
pieces  were  uniformly  excellent,  and  aesthetic 
culture  was  beautifully  illustrated  by  Tenny 
son’s  “Lotus  Eaters”  in  pantomime  and  Scarf 
Fantastics  in  eleven  tableaux.  A  lawn  party 
was  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dowd  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  to  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  and  brilliant 
assemblage.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
afternoon  was  the  class  day  exercises,  which 
proved  extremely  interesting  and  original. 

The  Alumnae  banquet,  which  called  together 
a  large  number  of  persons  from  out  of  town, 
was  held  Tuesday  evening  and  was  greatly  en 
joyed  by  those  participating.  Wednesday 
morning  the  graduating  exercisea'were  held 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Essays 
were  read  by  the  members  of  the  class,  and 
the  dpilomas  were  awarded  by  Dr.  Dowd. 
The  members  of  the  class  of  ’96  are  as  follows: 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Sherman  of  Danbury,  Conn  ; 
Miss  Lilian  L  Valentine  of  Bennington,  Vt  , 
and  the  Mieses  Cornelia  Crane,  Bessie  D 
Browne,  Lisa  C.  Thayer,  Florence  B.  Smith, 
and  Lena  P.  Upbam  of  Saratoga  Springs. 


THE  MOUNUIN  CHAUTAUQUA, 

Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md.,  on  the  Main  Line 
of  the  Picturesque  B.  &  0. 

The  most  superb  and  sensible  summer  resort  in 
America.  1300, (KX)  .spent  in  improvements;  200  beau¬ 
tiful  cottages;  hotel  and  cottage  board  at  from  15.00 
to  $12.00  per  week— cheaper  than  staying  at  home. 
The  mountain  air  and  the  mountain  views  simply 
indescribable.  Session  August  5th  to  the  25tb. 
Three  superb  entertainments  daily.  The  best 
music  and  the  best  lecturers  which  money  can 
procure.  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  Gen.  Jolin  B. 
Gordon  and  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent  already  secured, 
with  100  others.  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  the  great 
Chautauqua  manager,  in  charge. 

Summer  Schools. — 20  departments  of  important 
school  work  in  charge  of  leading  instructors  from 
the  prominent  universities.  A  wonderful  chance 
for  teachers  and  students  desiring  to  make  up  stud¬ 
ies.  Tuition  insigniticaut.  Wi.shes  of  students 
gratified.  Low  rates  on  railroads.  For  full  d*"tailed 
nformation  and  illustrated  progran^e,  address 
A.  R.  SPERRY, 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. 


Lakes  of  Muskoka 

and  Magnetawan  River, 

CANADA. 

The  great  summer  resort  for  Health  and  Pleasure. 
IMPROVED  SERVICE  18»«. 

Steamers  twice  <'aily  fr  im  Muskoka  Wiiarf  (Graven- 
bursl);  daily  from  Burks  Falls  (Magretawan  Koui-e). 

For  further  information  see  joint  folders  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  and  this  Company. 

Muskoka  &  Georgian  Bay  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

GRAVEN  HURST  and  TORONTO. 

N.B— On  receipt  of  iiostal  card  to  Muskoka  Navigation  Co. 
(Toronto.  Canada),  illustrated  booklet  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address. 


Siiiiiiiier  Vacation  Tours. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  now  has 
on  sale  at  all  its  offices  east  of  the  Ohio  River 
a  full  line  of  tourist  excursion  tickets  to  all 
the  lake,  mountain  and  seashore  resorts  in  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  States  and  in  Canada. 
These  tickets  are  valid  for  return  journey  un¬ 
til  October  Slst.  Before  deciding  upon  your 
summer  outing  it  would  be  well  to  consult 
the  B  &  O.  Book  of  “Routes  and  Rates  for 
Summer  Tours  ”  All  B  &  O.  Ticket  Agents 
at  principal  points  have  them,  or  they  will  be 
sent  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents,  for  postage,  by 
Chas.  O.  Scull,  Gen’l  Passenger  Agent,  B.  & 
O  R.  R. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Expert  Train  Running. 

For  the  month  of  May  the  record  of  train 
movement  on  the  B.  &  O  R.  R  eclipsed  the 
re  cord  breaking  record  for  April,  when  the 
passenger  trams  sriived  at  their  destinations 
aa  per  schedule  ninety  five  times  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  hundred.  The  B.  &  O.  Fa-t  Freight 
Trains  between  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  on  the  East,  and  Cincinnati.  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  on  the  west,  are  being 
moved  with  an  equal  degree  of  precisiou. 


Opening  ortho  Mountain  House,  Ocsson 
Springs,  and  Stopping  of  All  Ex- 
press  Trains  Jit  Cresson. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announce.s 
that  on  and  after  Thursday,  June  25,  1396.  all  trains 
will  stop  at  Cresson.  The  Penri.sylvania  Limited 
will  stop  only  when  there  are  passengers  to  get  on 
or  off  at  that  point.  The  Mountain  House  will  be 
opened  on  that  day. 

Commencing  the  same  day  observation  cars  will 
be  attached  to  the  Pacific  Express  west  and  the  Day 
Exjiress  east  for  the  trip  over  the  mountains. 

DR.  STRONG’S  S"ANjTARIUiyi7 

.  .  .  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

Elevator,  Bells.  Steam  Heat,  Private  Baths,  Sun  Parlor 
Promenade  on  the  Roof.  etc.  ' 

A  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL.  To  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  others  attending  General  Assembly,  we  offer 
a  special  uet  rate  of  81.50  to  82.00  per  day. 

Send  for  iUnstrated  circular. 


June  25.  1896. 
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The  Ideal  American  Trip ! 


lorthem 

iteamship 

Company 


The  superbly  appointed 
and  commodious  steel 
steamships. 

Northwest 
and  Northland, 

American  through 
and  thrniugh, 

leave  Buffalo  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  9.30  P.  M.  for 


CLEVELAND,  DETROIT, 
MACKINAC,  THE  SOO, 

DULUTH,  and  Western  Points, 

passing  all  places  of  interest  by  daylight.  In 
connection  with 

The  Great  Northern  Ry., 


it  forms  the  most  direct  route,  and  from  every 
point  of  comparison,  the  most  delightful  and 
comfortable  one  to  Minneapolis,  5t.  Paul.  Great 
Falls,  Helena,  Butte,  Spokane,  and  Pacific  Coast. 
The  only  trans-continental  line  running  the  fa¬ 
mous  buffet,  library,  observation  car. 

New  67-hour  train  for  Portland  via  Spokane. 

Hotel  Lafayette,  MINNETONKA, 

17  miles  from  Minneapolis,  largest  and  most 
beautiful  summer  resort  in  the  West. 
{^Tickets  and  information  of  any  agent. 

E.  D.  Spencer,  375  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
phone  874  Franklin. 

"W.  A.  Seward,  211  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Phone - 

A.  E.  Harvey,  42  So.  3d  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Phone - 

A.  A.  Heard,  G.  P.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Where  Times 
are  Prosperous'' 

SPEND  YOUR 

SUMMER  VACATION  IN  THE 

Rocky  Mountains 

TAKE  THE ... 

ROCK 

To  Denver, 

I  Cl  AlVn  Colorado 

lijLAllU  Springs, 

ROIJTF  or  Pueblo. 

ONLY  DIRECT  LINE  TO  COLORADO 
SPRINGS,  MANITOU  and  PIKES’  PEAK 

4  HOURS  QUICKER  TIME  TO 
CRIPPLE  CREEK»4***»*»»* 

which  should  be  included  in  your  trip, 
and  an  investigation  of  the  resources 
of  this  place  may  well  repay  your  visit. 

Tourist  Dictionary  Address  JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 
...Sent  Free...  Cen'l  Pass.  Agent, 

Apply  for  it.  (G)j  Chicago. 


REDUCtD  KAILS 

TO  CHICAGO. 

Account  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
Chicago,  III.,  the  B.  &  O.  K.  R.  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  from  all  Ticket  Stations  on  its  lines  east  of 
the  Ohio  River,  for  all  trains  .July  3,  4,  5  and  6,  good 
for  return  passage  until  July  12  inclusive,  at  one 
single  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

Tickets  will,  also,  be  sold  by  all  connecting  lines. 

The  B.  &  O.  maintains  a  double  daily  service  of 
fast  vestibuled  express  trains,  with  Pullman  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  Dining  C.ars  attached,  running  through  to 
Chicago  solid  witliout  change  or  transfer. 


WALTER’S  SANITARIUM 

Walter’s  Park,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


WALTER’S  PARK  is  a  msgniflceut  Mountain  Park  of 
500  acres;  1,000  ft.  above  tide-water;  scenery  ” equal  tc 
auythiug  in  Europe  or  America”;  the  purest  and  driest 
of  mountain  air;  the  purest  and  softest  spring  water: 
magniflcent  country  drives;  no  malaria  or  mosquitoes, 
and  little  dew. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  WITH  CITY  CONVENIENCES. 

Electric  Light  and  Bells,  Hydraulic  Elevator.  Long  Dis¬ 
tance  Telephone,  Money  Order  Post-office,  Circulating 
Library.  Baths,  Massage,  Swedish  Movements,  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Oxygen,  Livery,  U.  iry 
Circulars  and  catalogues  free.  Be  sure  to  address  cor¬ 
rectly,  always  using  the  name  Walter’s— always 

WALTER’S  SANITARIUM, 
Walter’s  Park  or  Wernersville,  Pa. 

M.  M.  AValter,  Sec’y. 

YOUR  VACATION, 

WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 


Why  not  join  a  party  of  cultured  people,  and  go  to  the 
beautiful  and  romantic 

Evangeline  Valley,  Nova  Scotia  ? 

This  is  an  Ideal  vacation  land,  full  of  trout,  shad, 
salmon,  pine  woods  and  ozone.  The  nights  are  invariably 
cool,  the  air  bracing.  The  tired  brain-worker  builds  up 
faster  than  in  any  other  lard  we  have  ever  vislitd. 
There  are  all  the  fascinat'ons  of  a  foreign  tour,  iucludiug 
a  delicious  little  taste  of  sal  ,  ouly  one  night  at  sea. 

Leave  Boston  (Yarmouth  Line)  August  4tb  returning 
about  August  27tb  (Plant  Line).  A  VACATION  OF 
RE*T  rather  than  of  touring,  yet  we  shall  see  Yarmouth; 
Digby,  Wnlfville.  Grand  Pr6,  Biomidon  and  the  Busin  of 
Minas,  Windsor  i  Halifax.  Price  for  entire  tour  of 
almost  four  wi  all  expenses.  Ibclud’ng  carriage 
drive  about  Hal'fax,  ouly  855.60.  A  side  trio  across  the 
Bay  of  F'undy,  two  nights  and  a  day  in  8t.  John,  N  B., 
tor  only  $5  00  extra.  Our  third  season.  Send  for  pros¬ 
pectus.  Address, 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  “EDUCATION,” 

50  Brumfield  St.,  Boston,  Maas, 


sunnER  HoriES... 

IN  VERMONT,  AND  ON  THE  SHOKE8 

or  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  new  illustrated  book,  describing  this  unequailed  summer 
resort  section,  offering  the  BEST  TABLE  BOARD,  hospitable 
people,  out-door  plea«ures,  Hsbing,  bo  illng  or  perfect  rest 
Climate  and  scenery  unsurpassed.  Prices  from  go  per  week 
upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  receipt  flve  cents  postage,  on  application  tc 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  or  8.  W.  CUHMINGS. 

S.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  G.P.  A.,  St.  Albans.  Vl 


Yellowstone 

g  the  public,  as  the  years 

1-^51 1* R  PD  6y,  as  IteinR  the 

GREAT  PARK  of  the 
land.  The  stronjf  feature  of  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  man  made  park.  I’riie  enough  man  has  built 
roads  and  bridges  and  hotels  in  order  that  he  may 
see  the  Park,  but  he  has  not  yet  tried  his  band  at 
constructing  uew-fangled  Geysers,  or  re-adorning  or 
re-sculpturing  the  Graml  Canyon  of  the  Yellotv- 
stone.  These  are  as  Gotl  left  them.  There,  too,  the 
elk,  bear,  deer  and  other  animals,  are  not  enclosed 
in  wire  fences.  They  wander  free  and  unfretted 
withersoever  they  will.  .Man’s  handiwork  is  Itut 
little  seen  and  the  Park  is  the  grander  for  it.  Send 
Chas  S.  Fee,  General  I’assenger  Agent,  Northern 
I’acific  Railroad,  six  cents  for  Wonderland  ’96,  and 
reiul  about  the  Park. 


nPillA  Broadway  &  1 1th  St. 

\  I  llrNIX  NtWYORK. 

^|l  ULIlIU  Opposite  Grace  Church. 

. . .  ELROPtAN  PLAN. 

Rooms  Sl.OO  per  Day  and  Upward. 

In  a  modest  and  u  trusive  wav  there  are  few  better 
conducted  hotels  in  ue  metropolis  than  the  St.  Denis,  j 
The  gieat  popularity  it  has  acquired  can  readily  be 
raced  to  its  un  oue  location,  its  home  like  atmosphere, 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  cuis  ne  and  service,  and  its 
very  moderate  prices. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  &  SON. 


CIO.SNrCTl  Ur  valley  boarding  fir  a  small 
^  party  of  1  dies.  Location  t  igb;  plenty  shade;  open 
flre-places.  City  reference.  Apply  during  forenoon. 

Miss  Perry,  360  vVest  45th  St. 


A  HANDSOME  BOOK 

ON  SUMMER  TRAVEL 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  has  just  issued 
a  handsome  book  descriptive  of  the  various  summer 
resorts,  in  the  mountains  and  by  the  seaside,  adja 
cent  to  or  reached  b'y  its  system  of  lines. 

It  is  finely  printed  and  illustrated  by  a  numlyer  of 
very  fine  cuts.  Send  10  cents  to  Chas.  O.  Scull 
Gen’l  Passenger  Agent,  Baltimore  Md.,  for  a  copy. 

CREST  VIEW  GREENWICH,  CT. 


CREST  VIEW  GREENWICH,  CT. 

SANITARIUM.  tt  iwi  i,  . 

Enlarged.  Improved,  Orst-class  In  all  r-siiects;  home  com 
forts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


THE  WINNE-EGAN, 

The  most  charmli'g  summer  resort  on  onr  New  England 
coast.  Opens  June  I3th.  Send  for  lllnstrated  book'et. 

NATHAN  R.  5IORSE,  M.D.,  Prop’r. 


F.  V.  C*RK.  Wayroart.  Wayne  Co.,  Fa. 

Private  house  H  mile  from  station  ob  Del.  &  Hud.  Gravity 
R.  It.  AocomiuiHlatlon  foi  IK  ACults  fK  to  $8.  Large  rooms, 
large  po  ch.  shady  lawn.  Good  table;  fresh  vegetables,  milk, 
cream  and  butter.  Telegraph  and  telephone;  four  dally  mails. 
Good  fishing  and  hunting.  Keferences,  etc.,  on  application. 


THECHALFONTE,«u 

Sea  water  baths  in  the  bouse. 

Elevator  and  every  modern  convenience. 

Send  for  lUnat.rated  bookie  R.  RDKRRTS’  RONS. 

T  /VI  k  Rent  Furnished  coUnge,  nine  rooms,  in 
1  vTl  *  Caisklll  .Mts.;  trout  stream  with  private 
bridge  in  front:  mountain  spring-wa  er  at  reir;  mile 
and  a  lialf  fioiii  station  and  village;  rally  stage.  Ad¬ 
dress  Sister  Ueoroette,  suandaken.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

^  YOU  ARE  GOING 
TO  TRAVEL 

with  everv  comfort  and  conven- 
ieiice.  srcitring  advantages  not 
found  in  a  Letter  of  Cl  edit,  trv  the  V 

Cheque  Bank  Cheques. 

They  tale  'be  place  of  cash  all  over  the 
world,  and  no  experienced  travelers  go  M 

abroad  without  tliem  Send  forillustraied 
pa  pblet  telling  you  all  about  their  many 
advantages  to  AGENCY  OF 

The  U.  S.  Cheque  Bank,  Ltd. 

FREDERICK  W.  FERRY,  Manager, 

40  &  42  Wall  St..  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  city. 
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Extracts  beef.  I 

Our  little  book  of  “Culinary  f 

Wrinkles” 

address  to 

mailed  free.  Send  j 

Armour  &  Company,  1 

w 

Chicago.  j 

nONUnENTSj 


IVOKY6OAP1 

i.  garb  of  white  well  typifies 
purity  that  inward  lies, 
w  X)  "Ivory^s^  whiteness  doth  express 
That  pure  clean  soap  brings  cleanliness. 


The  rrMter  A  OUBbl.  C«.,  Cla'U 


Send  for  new 
lllu*trated  Handboook 
and  Photograph  of 
work  recently  executed. 


59  CARMINE  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


American  Express  Co. 
“Travelers  Cheque” 

Is  practically  a  certified  clieque  made  payable  to  one’s  order,  for  a  fixed 
amount  named  on  its  face,  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  at  20,000 
places  throughout  the  world,  by  an  extensive  list  of  Bankers  and 
Hotels. 

More  available,  economical  and  secure  than  Letters  of  Credit, 
Circular  Notes,  or  other  forms  of  Travelers  credit. 

Cheques,  rates,  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  at  any 
Agency  of 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

or  at  the  principal  offices  of  the  Company, 

65  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

78  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO 

45  Franklin  5t.,  BOSTON 


We  arrange  special  designs  for  our  clients  in  every  case  and 
execute  same  in  GRANITE,  MARBLE  or  STONE,  and  set  in 
or  deliver,  freight  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


THE  “PORTER”  MEMORIAL,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


r 
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